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MAGAZINE CLUBS. 


f is with feelings of considerable 

pleasure that we greet our readers 
in the first number of our second 
volume. We trust that all our old 
subseribers will continue to give us 
their support, and that their ranks may 
be considerably swollen as time goes 
on. We could not begin our New 
Volume without a word of greeting, 
but will not take up space with further 
remarks. 

In No. 49, in the article on Libraries, 
we pointed out how three or four 
Naturalists, by each subscribing for a 
different Magazine, and exchanging, 
would be able to read so many more 
periodicals at the same cost, if all 
residing in the same town, or only for 
the postage extra if they resided apart. 
Our attention has been called to the 
difficulty such readers have in getting 
acquainted with each other, and also 
that distance is no object if the Maga- 
zines have to be sent by post, and 
lastly that a-larger club than we 
named would produce correspondingly 
‘arger results, while if the readers were 
nore in number than the periodicals 
taken, the cost could be reduced in 


| proportion. 


It has therefore been sug- 
eested that we should get up a 
Magazine Club among our own readers, 
on a larger scale than would be prac- 
ticable privately. We think the sug- 
gestion a good one, and so well cal- 
culated to further the aims of The 
Young Naturalist that we shall be 
pleased if we can put the idea into 
practice. 

There are several monthly and other 
publications, such as ‘“‘The Naturalist,” 
“The Scottish Naturalist,” ‘‘ The 
Midland Naturalist,” &c., whose chief 
circulation is intended to be within a 
limited area, and which cater especially 
These 


Magazines nevertheless, often contain 


for readers within these limits. 


excellent articles of general interest, 
that from this limited circulation are 
almost lost. Such articles as we refer 
to would be gladly perused by everyone, 
but few care (even if they can afford it) 
to take in all the papers published on 
our subject. They would willingly read 
them, but scarcely care to buy. Besides 
those published in this country, there 
are others in our own language pub- 
lished in Canada and the United States, 


while others in German, French, &c., 


i 


' 


ee 


2 


are issued on the Continent. It appears 
to us that it would not be difficult to 
arrange a Club in such a way that its 
members might have the perusal of all 


periodicals they cared to see, at a cost | 


scarcely exceeding the subscription for 


one of them. The average cost of these 


Magazines is five to six shillings a-year. 
Ten of them would cost about fifty | 


shilings. ‘Twenty members at a sub- 
scription of half-a-crown would raise the 
amount. In addition to this, there 
would be the postage from one member 
to another, say fivepence monthly. This 


would be the entire cost. At the end 


of the year, the stock could be sold for | 
what it would bring, and the amount | 
raised, distributed, or carried to next | 


year’s account, to reduce the subserip- 
tion, or increase the number of papers 
or magazines at the end of the year. 
in good enough condition they might be 
bound up to form the nucleus of a refer- 
ence library for the use of the members. 


Jf there were fewer subscribers, the | 
number of periodicals could be decreased, | 


If | 


i} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or the subscriptions raised in amount. | 


We think however that half-a-crown 
should be enough. Will such of our 
readers as are disposed to join such a 
club please to communicate with us, 
stating their ideas about it. 
please not make any remittance at 


present until we see whether enough 


are inclined to join, to make it worth | 


while, that we should undertake the 
labor the plan will entail. 


They will | 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 Insertion. 3 Insertions. 13 Insertions. 
Page. 7/6 20/- 80/- 
: 4/- 11/6 45/- 
y 3/- 7/6 30/— 
2/6- 6/6 25/- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. E. G., Sittingbourne.—Thanks for pupa of 
parasites from N. Ziczac; but we do not » 
think them Dipterous. We are not aware 

that the larve of this order ever spin 

Yours are evidently a small Hy- 

The 

answer to your question is just what we 

No doubt some 


cocoons. 
menopteva, probably a Microgaster. 


are trying to find out. 


parasites confine their attacks to one 
particular species of larva, but others 
attack more than one. In the course of 
time we hope to learn the species that are 
attacked by each different parasite, both 
Dipterous and Hymenopterous. Our read- 
ers are helping us greatly in the quest, 
which no single Entomologist could accom- 
plish. We have not noticed the red 
parasite you speak of attached to the 
imago. Is it not an Acarus ? 
Several subscribers for the New Volume, who 
have not had them before, are ordering 
We would advise that, 
except the Weekly Edition be preferred, 


those who take colored plates should have 


colored plates. 


the Monthly Parts, as the plates travel 
safer in them than in a thin Weekly Num- 
ber. 

We have still a large quantity of odd back 
numbers, and parties who have favoured us 
with papers during the past year can, in 
most cases, have copies for distribution 
among their friends by paying postage (1d. 
per dozen). 

Subscriptions for Vol. 2 now due. With 
12 plain plates, 6/-, or with the same 
colored by hand, 8/-. Monthly Parts in 
colored wrapper, on sameterms. ° 


| The usual monthly plate due with this 


number is deferred for a week, for 
unavoidable reasons. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


ers of the ‘“ Young Naturalist” to hear that 
on the r1th of last month, whilst out shoot- 
ing in a clover field near here, I captureda 


| 
It might be interesting to some of the read- 


- very fair specimen of the Crimson Speckled 


Breinton Court, Nr. Hereford, Oct. 23, 188o. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have between 300 and 4oo duplicate 
Lepidoptera, and will endeavour to help any 
beginners who like to send boxes with a 
marked list and return postage.—-R. J. ATTYE, 
c/o. Rev. F. Vernon, Storrington, Sussex. 


BRITISH BIRDS; THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. Mosiry. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTS. 


Birds are so well known that it need not 
be feared that any person will mistake any 
other animal for a bird, or a bird for any 
other animal, but there are certain parts of a 
bird which are known by technical terms 
which would be unintelligible to the general 
reader if not explained. The beak is com- 
posed of two parts, called the upper and 
lower mandibles, the upper one being fre- 
quently, especially in the birds of prey, 
clothed at the base with a soft leathery sub- 
stance called the cere, in which the nostrils 
are placed. Ingiving the color of eyes the 
ivis is always intended being the colored 
portion, which surrounds the black central 
pupil. 
parts, joined together; the first, or tip joint, 


The wing bone is composed of three 


carries the large pinion feathers, usually ten 
in number, and called the primaries. The 
second joint carries a series of shorter and 


along the bones of the wing. 


softer feathers, called the secondaries, which 
vary in different species. Between these and 
the body is a group of feathers which varies 
greatly in size in different species, called the 
tertiaries, The primaries and secondaries are 


covered at the base by, first the greater wing 


_ covets, and then by the lesser wing covets, the 
Moth (Deiopeia pulchella)—E. Du Buisson, | 


latter being laid in regular scale-like fashion 
Under the 
wing is a series of feathers called the under 
wing covets. At the tip of the wing is a kind 
of small thumb, or finger, usually called the 
spurious wing, and has a few stiff feathers, 
probably to protect the bases of the large 
quill feathers. The tail is generally com- 
posed of twelve feathers, the base being 
clothed above and below by the upper and 
under-tatl covets. The legs will be described 
as thigh (above the knee), tarsus (below the 
knee), foes, and claws, the latter being the 
horny appendages at the extremities of the 
toes, and generally called talons in birds of 
prey. By the above explanations it is hoped 
the reader will be able to understand the few 
technicalities that will be made use of during 


the progress of this work, 


Birds were divided by the late Mr. Yarrell 
into five great orders, according to their 
different modes of life, and as these Orders 
seem to be natural divisions they will be 
taken as the ground-work of our classifica- 


tion. They are as follows :— 
TRAP TORES....0...- Birds of prey, 
TE INSESSORES. 2 3..~ Perchers. 
PET? SICASORES -ua.00 62 Scratchers. 
IV. GALLATORES .,..Waders. 
V. NATATOREs ...... Swimmers, 


Each of these Orders are again sub- 
divided into families, the families into genera, 
and the genera into species. The characters 
fof these will be described in turn during the 


progress of the work, 


Order £.—Raptores 
RAPTORES, Raptor (Lat.), robber. From 
their habit of preying upon other animals, 


one. 


4 


The members of this order are charac- 
terized by having the lower mandible short 
and blunt, and the upper one pointed, and 
bend downward over the end of the lower 
The claws are long and powerful, and 
much incurved. The birds are very strong 
on the wing, and live upon the flesh of other 


animals, which they capture mostly by chase. 


They live singly, or in pairs, two pairs seldom 
breeding near each other. The female is 
generally larger than the male, and the eggs 
are often of a rounded form, being nearly of 
equal thickness at both ends. The young 
birds are at first clothed with a soft down, 
and remain in the nest until they are able to 


fly. 
‘FAMILY |1.—FALCONIDA. Leach. 


FALCONIDSs, Felco, the Latin name for a 
Falcon. The termination of this word, and 
of the names of other families which are to 
follow, means that the birds in that particular 
family bear one general family likeness, as if 
they were descendants from a common 


ancestor. 


The members of this family vary greatly in 
size, as will be seen from the measurements 
of the different birds. The wing is large, and 
the pinion feathers hard, and adapted for 
quick strong flight. The legs (with two 


exceptions) are not clothed with feathers | 


below the knee joint. They have three toes 
before and one behind, the hind one being as 
long as the outer ones. The nest is placed 
either on theledge of some cliff, or in a tree, 
is very slightly put together, and the eggs are 
white or grey, with or without more or less 


red or brown spots or blotches. 


Genus 1,—Haliatus, Seiby. 


Haviaétus.—Halios (Gr.) Marine, aétos 
(gr.) an eagle. 

The only representative of this genus in 
Britain is large, the beak large and powerful, 
and the legs and feet clothed in front with 
large rough scales. It is separated from the 
next genus, because it seems, from its habits, 


to come nearer to the vultures. 


| and_ black. 
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1. WHITE-TAILED. EAGLE. 

Haliaétus albicilla, Gmel. 

Sea Eagle (America). 

Erne (Gaelic). 

Hafs érn (Sweden). 

Goastern (Lapland). 
ALBICILLA.—A bus (L.) white, cilla (L.) a tail. 
Size,—An average adult male of this fine 

species measures rather under three feet from 
bill to tip of tail,and about seven feet in expanse 
of wings. Young birds are under this measure- 
ment, and adult females are even larger. 


Plumage.—Few birds of prey differ 
more than this one in the plumage according 
THE ADULT MALE has the bill 
straw color; cere yellow ; eye bright yellow. 


to their age. 


The whole of the head and neck is covered 
with long pointed feathers, whitish brown in 
color, with darker shafts; the back and breast 
are brown, each feather margined with paler 
color. The large primary wing feathers are 
black, with white shafts. The secondaries 
The tail, which is rather rounded 
at the extremity, is white, except at the base 
of the feathers which is brown. The legs 


and feet are pale yellow, clothed in front 


are paler. 


with large coarse scales; the claws are large 
The tarsi ave not covered with 
feathers, as in the next species, at any period 
of the bird’s existence. ImMaTuRE birds 
vary according to their age, but about the 
second year the bill is bluish black, paler 
towards the base; cere yellow. The eye at 
The head and 
neck is dull brown, the base of all the feathers 
being whitish. The breast has generally a 
few white feathers, which decrease in number 
as the bird advances in age. The rest of the 
body and tail is brown, the tail becoming 
whiter as the bird advances towards maturity. 
THE YounG are at first covered with a whitish 
or “murrey colored down” (Montague). 


They remain in the nest about two months 


this stage is chestnut brown. 


before they are able to fly, which event is 
generally accomplished by the middle of 
August. VARIETIES have occurred pure 
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white ; one is recorded as having been killed 
in Sutherlandshire, and another, probably 
from the same nest, was seen at the same 
time. Meyer records a variety which was in 
the collection of the Zoological Society. It 
had the base of all the feathers azure blue, 
which gave to the bird a very peculiar tint, 

being more conspicuous when it raised its 
feathers as in anger. This specimen, Mr. 
Bond informs us, is now in the Norwich 
Museum. 

Note.—The note is described as a harsh 
and loud scream, uttered many times in suc- 
cession, like the words—Kooluk, «look. 

Flight.—The flight of the white-tailed 
eagle is somewhat heavy, flying along under 
the edge of some high sea cliff, and keeping a 
sharp look out for its prey. When travelling 
from one place to another its wings flap with 
a regular beat, while at other times it will 
ascend to a prodigious height, and soar in 
circles, two eagles not unfrequently perform- 
ing their evolutions in company, and engaging 
in play or combat while at this great height. 
This bird very seldom alights on level ground, 
and when it does so it has some difficulty in 
rising again, flapping along the ground for 
some distance before it can acquire sufficient 
impetus to raise itself from the surface. 

F'ood.—In its food this bird seems to ap- 
proach somewhat to the Osprey, for fish, 
which it captures for itself, forms a moderate 
portion of its diet. Some writers state that 
it will not unfrequently attack the Osprey, 
and rob it of its acquired prey, and that 
sometimes the latter, in places where it is 
common, will unite to attack and drive away 
the larger intruder. Occasionally a white- 
eagle will seize a fish too large for it to lift 
from the water, and in such a case the bird 
will spread its wings, and allow the wind to 
If, how- 
ever, the wind is blowing off shore the bird 


blow it with its prey to the shore. 


is sometimes drowned, as it cannot liberate 
its claws. Other birds of prey have done the 
A vulture has been observed to do a 


similar thing on the body ofa dead Indian on 


Same. 


a river near Calcutta, Mr. Bond thinks this 
may be an accidental occurrence, and not an 
acquired habit. The white-tailed eagle will 
also prey upon sea birds, guillemots, &c., as 
well as on land animals. It will also devour 
carrion, and gorge itself after the manner of 
the vultures, when it will sit upon a carcase, 
or something adjoining, and commence with 
drooping wings, after the manner of these 
birds. In the Hebrides, and other portions 
of Scotland, this bird in former years was 
very troublesome on account of the destruc- 
tion it caused to sheep and other farm stock, 
and rewards were accordingly offered for its 
destruction. IN CONFINEMENT it may be fed 
upon flesh meat and fish, and should have | 
plenty of room, and a pool of water. 
Habitat.—This bird is more often met 
with than the Golden Eagle, frequently occur- 
ring along the northern shores of Scotland, the 
It is 
confined to the rocky parts of the coast, and 


outer islands, and the north of Ireland. 


immature birds are sometimes met with at 
such places as Flambro’ Head, the Cornwall 
coast, or the rabbit warrens of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 
curred in almost every southern county of 


In fact immature birds have oc- 
England. Asroap it is found in many parts 
of Europe, more commonly in the north, 
especially in Iceland and northern Russia. 
This species is also met with in Greenland, 
Spain, Sicily, Greece, in the Alutian Islands, 
Japan, and Manchuria. It breeds in Albania 
and in Egypt. 
The Nest is large, and very roughly put 
together, being composed of sticks, seaweed, 
or heather. A slight depression is made in 
the centre, which is covered with some softer 
material, such as grass, wool, or feathers. It 
is generally placed on the ledge of a cliff, 
facing the sea, but sometimes in a situation 
near some inland lake. Sometimes the same 
site is used several years in succession. 
Begs.—Two eggs are laid, sometimes only 
one. In color they are white, or greyish- 
white, with or without a few rust-colored 


the are more 


stains. Sometimes spots 
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numerous, and either dispersed equally over 
the egg, or confined to the large end. They 
are never so much spotted or marked as those 
of the Golden Eagle. 


HE DE RA “HE LAX, 
(The Ivy.) 
By J. P. SourTer, Bishop Auckland. 


‘ How busily thou weav’st thy emerald vest, 
Unfading climber, round the fabrics frail, 
Of man’s uprearing ; still with ceaseless toil, 
Striving to hide time’s envious ravages, 

And bind together the dissolving ruin! 
Thou lendest beauty to decay and death, 


And throw’sta lovelinessround loveless things.”| 


Few, if any, plants are more widely dis- 
tributed, or better known, thantheivy. The 
dweller in the country is familiar with it as 
clothing the leafless trees in winter with 
perennial verdure, and the denizen of the 


town knows it as mantling with its sombre | 


drapery the ancient church or ruined castle, 
round which the busy habitations of man has 
clustered, or he sees it planted and trained 
to cover blank walls or unsightly corners, for 
it is one of the most suitable plants for town 
culture. Its bright, glossy, dark green leaves, 
seem as if varnished on the upper surface, so 
as to make them impervious to the dust and 
smoke of cities, where their refreshingly cool 
appearance forms an intensely grateful 
change from the staring glare of bricks and 
mortar. Seen under such artificial conditions 


clinging closely to the wall, and producing 


only a mass of evergreen leaves, the ivy is | 


very different in appearance to the form it 
assumes when crowning a precipitous cliff, 
where, after having clambered up its rugged 
face, and thrown out pendant branches which 
hang down in graceful fest»ons, swaying in 
the breeze, and forming a leafy screen to the 
entrance of cool grotto, or shady cave, it then 
rises to the dignity of a woody shrub, bearing 
Under these 
varied forms, it was formerly believed, and 
is still upheld by some, to be two distinct 


a profusion of flowers and fruit. 


plants, called the creeping or climbing ivy, 
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and the fruiting or berried ivy. So one can 
understand the perplexity of the worthy 
Christian man who challenged his pastor to 
explain the text, from which he had preached, 
‘‘ Every tree is known by its fruit; and the 
poor man, having never seen fruit on the ivy, 
and being no botanist, felt his faith sorely 
The 
ivy has, however, two distinctly different 


tried to account for the discrepancy. 


modes of perpetuating its species, viz., by 
extensively spreading and rooting stems, and 
by producing seeds. In the barren state the 


stems creep along the surface of the ground, 


| giving off on the underside at every joint 


slender rootlets, which penetrate the soil and 
take root so freely that the shortest length, if 
transplanted, will live and thrive as an in- 
dependent plant. Under such conditions no 
flowers are needed and no flowers are pro- 
duced. 


for forming borders to walks in dark corners 


In this state it is extremely suitable 


or under the shade of trees, where it will not 


| require to be trodden on, and it will prove 


fully as effective as a foil to a gravel path, 
and be far less trouble than a grass edging. 
In this form it will cover walls or trees to any 
height, if periodically trimmed and the pen- 
dant or straggling branches cut off. It clings 
closely to the wall, rock, or tree, by means of 
its numerous rootlets, which under such cir- 
cumstances do not perform the functions of 
true roots, that is to absorb nutriment from 
the soil, but they simply act the part of 
mechanical holdfasts, and have been aptly 
called root-tendrils. They adhere so firmly 
that the young shoots will often snap and 
If a 


climbing sprig of ivy be examined these ad- 


break before they can be detached. 


ventitious roots will be seen to be beautifully 
covered with hairs. If there are crevices in 
the surface they penetrate them, but if the wall 
is smooth they assume the form of small 
suckers, which cling most tenaciously to their 
support. But although the ivy by closely 
investing and surrounding other plants, such 
as trees and thus seems to grow upon them, 


it is not a true parasite deriving its nourish- 
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ment from their tissues, for it honestly provides 
its own nutriment from the soil, which can be 
demonstrated by cutting a stem of ivy close 
to the ground when the ivy plant will soon 


_ die notwithstanding its innumerable roots, 


Although 
very picturesque, especially in winter, the 


apparently penetrating its host. 


ivy is also very injurious when permitted to 


climb the trees of a wood, because by con- 
stricting their stems it prevents the increase 


of their diameter, which is formed by annual ! 


layers of wood, and it thus strangles the trees 
by stopping the flow of the sap. 
(To be continued.) 


DIFFICULTIES 
BEGINNERS. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 
No.: 2. 
CUCULLIA UMBRATICA 
CHAMOMILL#. 


While all-our British Sharks are rather 
difficult for beginners to separate, the pair we 


FOR 


AND 


now refer to are more likely to be met with 
than any others, except perhaps Verbasci, 
which though common enough in some places 
in the south, is not nearly so widely dis- 
tributed as either of these. To begin with, 
the Sharks may be known by the very distinct 
crest or hood on the thorax, and by the long 
narrow, pointed fore-wings. The pair now 
under consideration, have the fore-wings grey, 
without any transverse markings, but with 
numerous darker lines running longitudinally. 
If you take your own specimens and label 
them as we have so often advised, all those 
taken before June are certain to be Chamomille, 
and if you have got one or two specimens 
correctly named, you will have no more trou- 


ble. 


and we have taken Chamomille on the wing 


In June or July Umbratica may be taken, 


the same night, so that it is only the early 
specimens that you can be sure are the scarce 
species. If you have neglected to label your 
insects you must compare them carefully, and 


you will find that Chamomille is smaller and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


~I 


browner than Umbratica, and has a number of 
dark, almost black streaks, shading the middle 
of the fore-wing. Umbratica on the other 
hand is larger and greyer, and the darker 
streaks are never so deep in hue as those of 
the other species. While these general di- 
rections may serve to separate them when you 


have the species to compare, Mr. Newman 


_ points out a slight difference in them that will 


enable you to name either, without the other 
to compare it with. The nerves or wing rays 
of both species are darker than the ground 
color, and in Chamomillg this dark line is 
continued through the fringe, while in Umbra- 
it 
uniformly 


stops before the 
grey. This 
not shown in the otherwise very excellent 


tica fringe, which is 


characteristic is 
figure of Chamomille in Mr. Newman's work, 
but so far as our observation goes it may 
be invariably depended on. We notice also 
in nearly all our Umbratica, a crescent-shaped 
mark or lunule near the costa of the hind 
wing, which we have never seen in Chamo- 
This is shown in Mr. 
Both these species fly freely to 
flowers, or may be taken at rest on palings, 


mille. Newman's 


figure. 


when their long narrow forewings, cover the 
hind wings, and are folded close to the sides, 
making them resemble a morsel of wood that 
has been exposed to the weather. 

The larve differ very greatly, that of Um- 
bratica being rough and dirty looking with 
very indistinct traces of orange lines, while 
that of Chamomillzis pale green or brown, with 
wavy lines of the same color but darker, and 
bordered with a still darker hue. The larva 
of Unbratica feeds on various species of Sow 
Thistle (Sonchus,) and will eat lettuce in 
During the day it hides under 
the leaves. The larva of Chamomille feeds on 
Wild Chamomile 
called Dog Daisy, and is generally found on 
They do not 
hide during the day, but feed in the brightest 
sunshine, and seem to prefer the flowers. They 


confinement. 
(Pyrethrum,) sometimes 
either inodovum, or maritimum. 


are often found in great numbers in very 
unlikely places. 
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EXCHANGE. 


) OME people do not believe in 
They think the Col- 
‘lector will learn more by taking his 


Exchange. 


(own specimens, and no doubt that is | 
‘right enough if every collector was | 
able to go from home to collect when- | 
ever he wanted to make an addition to | 


his cabinet. But there are a large 
, number of Naturalists who have neither 
‘time nor means to go much from 
home, and Exchange is to them the 
‘only means of enlarging their collec- 
\ tions. We are quite aware of the 
| yalue of purely local museums, either 
) public or private, but our imsular 
| fauna is so limited that almost eveiy 
| one desires to obtain the whole of the 
| British species in whatever department 
of Natural History he is collecting. 
| To the Botanist, the Entomologist, the 
| Conchologist, &c., whose specimens 
| heavy, the 
‘facilities offered by our postal service 
' have been so. great, that even before 
| the reduction in the parcels postage, 


jare neither large nor 


| Exchanges were continually being 
| effected to the advantage of both 
| parties, except, when from careless 


| packing or rough usage they were 


damaged or 


destroyed in transit. 


Botanists have for many years had an 
“ Exchange Club,” which has rendered 
good service by the distribution of 
large numbers of rare and local plants. 
More recently a second Botanical Ex-- 
change Club has been begun in connec- 
tion with Science Gossip, which has 
also proved of great value to its mem- 
bers. Many years ago, an HEntomo- 
logical Exchange Club was commenced, 
and the present writer for one, obtained 
through it many species he had never 
seen before, and might have been a 


| long time in obtaining through ordinary 


means. Why this club was discon- 


The principal 
Mem- 


tinued we never knew. 
of all these clubs is the same. 
bers residing where any rare or local 
species can be obtained endeavour to 
procure a larger supply than they need 
for themselves. These duplicates are 
sent to a central depot, along with lists 
of what each contributor desires in 
return. The whole of the specimens 
are then shared out. The members 
sending the largest and best parcels are 
served first, and the others in turn, so 
that each person obtains a fair return. 


for their consignments. We announced 


10 


at the commencement of the Y oung 
Naturalist, that the establishment of 
such a Club would be one of our aims. 
Our idea then was perhaps too exten- 
sive to be carried into practice, for we 
did not propose to confine its opera- 
tions to one branch, but to receive and 


no need for A’s duplicates, and 


| wants. 


send out specimens of various things— _ 


to receive sheJls from one who wanted 
eggs, or eggs from one who wanted 
Lepidoptera. Perhaps it was this ex- 
tensiveness that made members shy of 
communicatizg with us on the subject, 
for we have since learned that some of 
our readers (chiefly Lepidopterists) not 
only desired to join such a club, but 
have actually collected long series of 
various local species for the purpose of 
sending them in. It appearing then 
that such a club might perhaps be 
established for the exchange of Lepi- 
-doptera, and possibly extended after- 
wards, we are willing to do our part 
towards giving it atrial. If there are 
only enough who join it, it cannot fail 
to be successful. The advantages we 
see are, that by the institution of such 
a club, its members will not exchange 
as it were with single individuals, but 
with the whole of the members at once. 
This will enable them first, to dispose 
of a larger number of their own dupli- 
cates, and more particularly of one 
species, and second to receive a larger 
number of species. Besides it will 
enable them to obtain species that they 


‘fore will not exchange with him. 


could not otherwise obtain for their — 


insects. For instance A has a certain 
species to spare, and wants another 


species that B has to spare, but B has 
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there- 

The 
introduction of a third party however 
makes the matter easy. C requires 
A’s duplicates, and can give B what he 
B requires C’s duplicates, and 
can supply A with his desiderata, 
while A is glad to let his spare speci- 
mens go to C in exchange for the 
insects belonging to B which he could 


TD, E. “By and 
other letters of the alphabet are intro- 


not obtain direct. 


uced, so much better choice is given 
to the whole of them. The members 
of such a club, however, must do the 
best they can for the other members, 
and not want to give all common 
things, and receive rarities in return. 
If they will endeavour to act in the 
interest of the club it will be a success 
Will thos 
of our readers who are willing to join 


for every one concerned. 


in the matter communicate with us at 
once, and state what species, and how 


| many of each they can spare, and what 


When all the lists 
are in we will know what can be done 


they desire inreturn. 


for this season. After the first ex- 
changes are accomplished, lsts must 
again be sent in, and we will be able 


to inform the members what species 


are needed for next year, then they will 


| know what to try for during next 


season. ‘There will be an additional 
advantage for those who join the Club, 
as several local insects are already 
placed at our disposal by Entomologists 
whose collections are so nearly com- 
plete that they do not care for return 


for their duplicates, but prefer to help 
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fon others, and we have no doubt many | 
‘others will also be contributed as the | 
‘scheme gets better known. 

Of course this suggested Exchange 
Club does not alter the arrangement 
by which our readers can have the use 
of our columns for their own announce- 
ments, and we should be glad to see | 
this made more use of. Some, no. 
doubt, are too anxious to bargain in | 
exchanging, wanting to have as good | 
as they give, and better. Neither 
through a club, nor by private ex- 
change can both parties have the ad- 
vantage, except that it is always an | 
advantage to get what you require and 
to help others. Never mind the money 
value of your insects; no gentleman 
ever thinks of such a thing. Give 


liberally, and you will always be well | 
| of Chamomillg, which is wanting in its near 


| relative.—G. T. Porritt. 


treated in return. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our friends have had great trouble hitherto 
in procuring the YounGc NaTuRALIsT through 
@ Bookseller: the firm who supplied the 
trade at first being too far from the centre for 
collectors to go to Walworth for odd copies of 
a penny paper. We now have pleasure to 
‘announce that we have arranged with 
Messrs. JoHn Kempster & Co., 

St. Bride’s Avenue, 


Fleet Street, 

Rondon. £..C; 
who willin future supply the trade; and we 
trust our readers will haveno further difficulty 
im procuring copies through a local Bookseller, 
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_ Subscriptions for Vol. 1, expire with 
number 53, renewals for Vol. 2, will 
be thankfully received. With12 plates 6s., 
I with the same colored by hand, 8s. 

_ Monthly parts on same terms, or the 
Weekly Edition will be forwarded every 
four weeks for 4/6 per annum. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TQ CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several persons have sent in their names 
as desirous of joining our Magazine Club, 
and one has offered to supply the Canadian 
Entomologist. We require a few more 
names before we can say that the club will 


be begun. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


CUCULLIA UMBRATICA AND CHAMOMILLA, 


| Talways understood that the distinguishing 


| character between imagus of these species 


(Young Nat. Vol. II., p. 7.,) was the transverse 
black collar-like streak in front of the thorax 


EXCHANGE. 

Pupa of S. Populi. DesmErata: Butter: 
flles.—T. TRITSCHLER, Alliance Street, 
Hartlepool. 

DuPLicATES: Ocellatus, Filig, Mtniata, 
Gonostigma, Batis, Diluta, N. vyubi, Janthina, 
Difinis, Affinis, Silago, Biundularia, Sylvata, 
Albicillata, Populata, Gc. DESIDERATA: 
Quadra, pupz of Machaon and Carpini.—E. F. 
NICHOLLS, 3 Court, 6 House, Jordan Well, 


Coventry. 


A PAPE RON AUPE S 
MEE Ee PE RGA. 
By the Rev. G. C. B. MappeEn, Huddersfield. 
In fulfilment of a promise to one of the 
Editors of the Young Naturalist I take up my 
pen to write a paper on the Honey Bee, and 
hope so to interest Young Naturalists that 
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they may be induced to keep bees for them- | 


selves, and thus attain a practical knowledge 
of all their wonders. Let us suppose it is in 
the month of June, a bright sun shining, and 
the busy bees pouring in and out, in an 
untiring stream from their hives. At one 
hive we notice the bees are hardly working 
at all, but hanging outside in large clusters, 
upon applying an ear to the hive itself we can 
hear a piping sound, this tells us the hive 
willswarm. Let us sit down and watch it, 
all is calm, the bees seem as if they were 
going to sleep, when all of a sudden those 
outside the hive became evidently agitated, 
run hither and thither, the temperature of 
the hive rapidly rises. From the entrance a 
wild stream of bees pour, in an unceasing 
current, and taking wing, whirl hither and 
thither in the air. Watch them closely, and 
they will be seen gradually to converge to 
some bough of a neighbouring bush, until, in 
a short time, they have formed themseives 
into a dark bundle of living insects, the one 
clinging to the other by means of their legs. 
This is called a swarm of bees, and it has 
taken place because the hive was too small 
for the rapidly increasing population. The 
old queen has flown with the swarm, leaving 
the old hive rather bare of bees, but ere the 
day is over, a large number of young bees 
will hatch out, and in a few days the normal 
number will be again reached, and often 
again become so great that a second, and 
even a third, swarm will take place, but this 
is not to be denied. I will now follow the 
fortunes of the swarm, and thus tell you the 
economy of these wondrous little things. 
The swarm being safely hived, the Bees at 
once form themselves into a large cluster 
from the top of the hive, from this cluster 
threads of bees hang in festoons to different 
These Bees are beginning the im- 
They 
cluster for the purpose of heat, else they 


points. 
portant operation of wax-making. 


could not work the wax. Wax is produced 


inside the Bee from honey, and exudes in. 


little plates from underneath the abdomen, 
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it is seized by the Bee, kneaded in its man- 
dibles, and then by it placed roughly along 
the line from which the first comb will hang, 
Bee after bee deposits its load of wax, and 
gradually it is formed into foundations of 
This foundation is added to hour by 
hour with marvellous rapidity, until in 24 


cells. 


hours I have taken away a piece of partially 
formed comb about the size of my hand. 
Certain others of the bees are busy collecting 
honey, pollen, and propolis for food, &c., all 
this time, and the Queen is busy at her life 
work, ovipositing, even in the cells only half 
formed. 
(To be continued. ) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson ; with figures from life by 
“S. IL) Mosrey: 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


15, SELENE, W.Va Pi aon bie 1 


The Small Pearl-bordered Fritillary. 


‘SEEENE. Woven Selene, the name for Luna, 
the Moon.’’—A. L. 

Imago.—PI. 10, Fig. 1, Upper and under- 
side. Fulvous spotted and marked with 
black. Underside, 
few light spots along the hind margin, and 


Fore wing similar; a 


two brown marks near the tip. Hind wing 
pale yellow, with several brown marks. A 
row of silver spots along the hind margin, 
and several other silver spots about the centre and 
base of the wing. 

Larva.—We know nothing of the larva of 
this species, but it is said to be black, with 
grey markings, the spines being rather orange ~ 
colored at the base, with black tips. Head 
and legs black, claspers dull red. 

Pupa.—Quite unknown to us. 

Food Plants. —Dog Violet (Viola can- 
ina) is the only food named by the various 
authors to which we have access, but all 
English writers that we know of have copied 
from Continental authorities. 
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Times of Appearance.—The butterfly 
emerges early in June, or perhaps in the last 
week of May. The larve appear in July and 
August, and hybernate quite small, feeding 
up in spring. Like the last species, this 
insect is said by Kirby and Stainton to ap- 
pear also in the Autumn: Kirby giving the 


dates of its. occurrence as from May to | 


August ; Stainton giving May and sometimes 


August. 


British specimen appearing in the Autumn, | 
and have no knowledge of its habits on the | 
We should be glad to hear from | 
| rather abberations than what are properly 


Continent. 
any of our readers who take the species 
whether it ever occurs in the Autumn. 
would especially like to hear from Continent- 
the South of 


al collectors, or those in 


England, where it is most likely to be double | 


It seems strange that there | viz., Thalia, Esp., Pales, Bergst., Marphisa, 


brooded, ifat all. 
should be any doubt about so common a 
species. 

Habitat.—Selene is a wood insect like 
most others of the genus, and is common in 
the outskirts and ridings of our larger woods. 
It is also recorded from nearly every county 
in Scotland. 
though it appears to be wanting in the more 


southerly countries —Spain, Sardinia, Greece, | 


&c. It is also recorded from several parts of 
Asia, bordering on Europe, and extends to 
the provinces of the Amoor. ; 
Variation.—Though the largest pro- 
portion of the specimens obtained are of very 
uniform style of marking, a great many curi- 
ous varieties are known, and several are 
named. Most of the specimens we have seen 
vary in the diminution or enlargement of the 
black spots. In some they are much reduced 
in size and and number, while in others they 
are enlarged until they coalesce, and some- 
times little more than a row of fulvous spots 
remains at the hind margin to show the 
ground color of the wings. A very beautiful 
Variety in Mr. Sydney Webb’s collection is 
figured in Mr. Mosley’s ‘Illustrations of 
Varieties of British Lepidoptera,’ Argynnis, 
Plate 5, Fig. 4 and 5. The forewing of this 


We cannot find any record of a | 


We 
| Staud, is smaller and darker than the type, 


In Europe it is widely spread, | 


| 


| 
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specimen has two rows of small spots at the 
hind margin, and only two others on thecosta 
behind the center, while the hind wing is all 
black at the base, and the wing rays are as 
black streaks tothe margin. Itis as if nearly 
all the black of the forewing had been trans- 
ferred to the hind wing. This specimen also 
varies much on the underside, which is 
streaked with red, yellow, and silver, in lieu 
of the usual spots. On the same plate are 
figured other three specimens, one with pale 
and another with darker drab ground color, 
while the third is a pale yellow. These are 


called varieties. The form called Hela, 
and occurs in the extreme North of Europe. 


Other four varieties are named by Kirby, 


Herbst., and Rinaldus, Herbst. 
nothing whatever about any of them, and 


We know 


neither description nor habitat is given in 
Kirby’s catalogue of them. 
Parasites.—None known to us. 


ENTOMOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS: 
By C. 8. GreGSoN. 
NOVEMBER. 
“ Work wins.’ 

The season of 1880 is drawing to a close, 
and it willnow be a source of pleasure or 
regret to look back at the season’s work, for 
just as we have worked or idled away our 
time, so we shall have a stock of nice insects 
or empty boxes to look at. If we have been 
lazy last month, we may, by hard work on 
suitable nights this month, do much to regain 
lost opportunities, and if we did not work 
hard last January, read what I said in No. to 
of the Young Nutstvalist, page 76, and go to 
work at once to make up for lost time. Sugar- 
ing on mild nights and visiting ivy bloom, 
will be found productive, especially the latter, 
and when out just turn your lantern on the 
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birch clough you are passing on your way home, 
and take those beautiful and fragile Byuwmata. 


which are hanging about the tips of the birch 


branches, and look closely for the females, 
which being semi-apterous are often over- 
looked by careless workers; they. are most 
commonly found about trunks of trees, or on 
iow plants, near the birches. 

Having exhausted this amusing and success- 
ful plan of obtaining the antumn moths within 
your collecting track, then turn to the street 


lamps on your way home, and doubtless you | 


will be amply repaid by finding the way very 
much shortened as your boxes become filled 
and in the morning when you look over your 
night’s captures, I have little doubt you will 


say with me, work wins. 


Mie DE kK AH EL 1X. 
(The Ivy.) 
By J. P. Sourrer, Bishop Auckland. 
Concluded from Page 6. 


When the ivy reaches the top of a tree, or 
the summit of a wall, finding it cannot further 
extend its area it rises in the air, assumes a 
compact bushlike habit, the leaves lose their 
familiar lobed, or angled shape, becoming 
entire and lanceolate in outline. It now pro- 
duces a profusion of greenish flowers, fol- 
lowed by abundance of fruit, so that the 
seeds falling on the ground, or transported 
by birds, may thereby ensure a succession of 
plants. The ivy is the latest flowering of all 
our British plants, blooming through Octo- 
ber and November, and although the flowers 
are not showy in lividually, and only faintly 
perfumed, they are so numerous, and so 
prolific of honey, as to be very attractive to 
insects. On a bright sunny October day 
they fairly swarm with wasps, &c., and fur- 


nish a supply of insect food when such is 


scarce. At night they are much frequented by | 


honey sucking Lepidoptera, and Ivy flowers 
in the Autumn take the place of Willow 
blossom in Spring, and collectors who visit 


| minute, brown, triangular scales. 


them seldom fail. to reap a rich harvest. 
The the 
peculiar manner called an umbel, where we 


flowers are arranged in 
have a number of flower stalks radiating 
from a common centre, like the spokes of a 
wheel, orthe ribs of an umbrella. The unex- 
panded flower buds look like clusters of 
The calyx is reduced to five 
The petals 
of the corolla of a yellowish green color, at 
first slightly cohere by their edges, but when 
fully expanded they are quite distinct, and 


spreading, becoming ultimately reflexed. The 


green berries. 


stamens are very prominent, equal in number, 


| and alternate with the petals, and opposite 
| the calyx lobes, they mature before the 
| stigmas, the style is short and solitary, 

| crowning the top of the ovary. The parts of 
| the flower are often found in sixes, although 


five isthe normal number. The flowers of 
the ivy are polygamous, 7.c., three different 
kinds may be found, although not all on the 
same bush. Certain plants produce (sta- 
minate) flowers, with perfect stamens contain- 
ing abundance of pollen, but with abortive 
stigmas, hence these flowers are sterile, or 
: Other (pistil- 


late) flowers occur with abortive stamens, 


barren, and produce no seeds. 


producing no potent pollen, but with fully 
developed stigmas, these are very fertile, and 
produce abundance of seeds, although they 
must be fertilised with. pollen brought from 
Other bushes may bear 
(hermaphrodite) flowers, having perfect sta- 


other flowers. 


mens and stigmas, thus having the power of 
producing seeds, in the ordinary way, within 
themselves. At present the ivy seems ina tran- 
sition state, tending towards a separation of the 
sexes in different individuals, as may be seen 
in the willows, and many other plants, thus 
which 


necessary for a robust progeny, this is a very 


ensuring cross-fertilisation, seems 
interesting phase of evolution, which we have 
not space to elaborate in this connection. 
The berries of the Ivy ripen in January and 
February, forming a very important and 


welcome addition to the food of birds when 
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severe seasons pinch with threatened famine 
the little feathered folks. The Blackcap 
Warbler, one of our sweetest songsters, is 
said to be particularly fond of them, and 
wherever Ivy abounds there it will be found. 
The Ivy is an evergreen plant, so called 
because it does not throw off the whole of its 


| 
| 
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decaying tree in the forest the poet has aptly 
sung :— 
‘Should aught be unlovely which thus can 


shed 
Grace on the dying, and leaves on the dead.” 


Sheep eat the leaves readily, and in hard 


winters it might be useful for forage. Its 


| juices are acrid and astringent, the berries 
leaves annually like our ordinary forest | 


trees, but the leaves remain persistent for | 


several years, and although there is a periodic 
shedding of the leaves, it is so gradual that 
the plant seems always clothed with verdure. 
As in ordinary plants growth goes on in the 
warmth of spring and summer, when the 
young shoots and leaves are formed, at this 
period a supply of nourishment is stored up 
in the thick leathery leaves, which is again 
used in the formation of flowers and fruit at 
a season when the ordinary processes of 
vegetation are in abeyance. As in all ever- 
green plants, the leaves seem varnished on the 
upper surface, thus rendering them impervious 
| to the soaking rains of winter, and also pre- 
venting the undue evaporation of the juces. 
Slightly magnified, the under surface is seen 
to be beautifully pitted with minute glands. 
The veins are often white, invariably so inthe 
small-leaved woodland form, and may be 
seen radiating through the dark-green sub- 
stance of the leaf forming a regular net-work. 
The whole of the ftower stalks, the young 
shoots and leaves, and often the under surface 
of the mature leaves are covered with a scurfy 
pubescence, under a lens this is seen to be 
formed of stellate hairs, the points or rays of 
the star vary in different varieties, as many 
as 15 being found in some, and often so closely 
interlaced, as to give a felted appearance to 
‘the young twigs, they will amply repay a close 
“examination. 

_ Economically the ivy is not very valuable, 
there is a prejudice against it for causing 
‘damp in houses, over which it climbs, anda 
better founded dislike to its unchecked spread 
‘ina wood. It is chiefly in request for internal 
decoration in winter. Its ornamental char- 
acter is universally admitted, clothing a 


are emetic and purgative, but are not held in 
high repute. Formerly the leaves were much 
used as a remedy for cuts, and especially burns. 
Salves and poultices made from them were 
supposed to be especially powerful in drawing 
morbid humours from the body. It was 
supposed to be under the influence of Saturn. 
By the ancients it was held in great esteem, 
in the Greek mythology it was sacred to 
Bacchus, his chaplet was formed of its en- 
twined twigs, as also was the poet’s crown. 
Its leaves were used in their libations at the 
shrine of the God of Wine. An old writer 


says that if wine is stood in an ivy cup, it 
y 


| will soak through, so great is its antipathy to 


that plant. And old Culpepper says so great 
is this antipathy that if one hath got a surfeit 
by drinking of wine, his speediest cure is to 


| drink a draught of the same wine, wherein a 


handful of ivy leaves, being first bruised, 
have been boiled. By the Egyptians it was 
consecrated to Osiris, and it is said one 
of the Ptolemys caused the impress of an ivy 
leaf to be branded on the foreheads of the 
In the 


language of flowers it is the emblem of 


Israelites, as a badge of servitude. 


charity, because it covers over the evidences 
of neglect and decay; and of friendship and 
fidelity, because it clings so closely to the 
object round which it twines. It is the only 
representative of the Natural Order Araliacee, 
found in Britain. The name Hedera is of 
uncertain etymology, and is the Latin name 
for the ivy, the specific name Helix is given 
because of its twining habit of growth. On 
the Western coasts, 
Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight, a peculiar 


parasite Ovobanche Hedere may be found 


from Carnarvon to 


growing on the roots of ivy. 
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PUPA DIGGING. 


By R. J. ATTYE. 


OW is the time for the Pupa 
N digger to set to work in earnest, 
if he has not already done so. Mervin, 
in his Lepidopterist’s Calendar, men- 
tions upwards of 150 Macro-Lepid- 
-optera in the pupa during 
November, a considerable number of 
which may be obtained by digging, and 
-a careful examination of palings and 
tree trunks, for pupe spunup. ‘The 
‘most productive trees are oak, elm, 
lime, and poplar, pups 
may be found at beech and birch. All 
that is required for digging is a small 
garden trowel and a box with some 
moss or cotton wool in it. When 
commencing to dig the trowel should 
be inserted at right angles to the trunk 
of the tree and about three or four 
inches from it, and driven in until it 
touches the bark of the tree ; the sod 
of earth should then be raised as 
gently as possible, as taps with the 
trowel sometimes prove very fatal. 


stage 


aud some 


When the trowel is once inserted it 
should not be drawn back if it is not 
quite touching the bark of the tree, as 
a second insertion will inevitably crush 
any pupe which may have fallen from 
the earth, loosened at the first inser- 
tion. Digging with the trowel parallel to 
the trunk of the tree is to be avoided if 
possible, as it is often fatal, since many 
pupe spin up close to the bark. Many 
pupe are to be found at the apex of 
but 
some, on the other hand, as many of 


angles made by the roots of trees ; 


the genus Veniocampa are often found 
uader loose tufts of grass at trees hay- 
ing no angles, their roots being 
invisible, or not visible enough to form 
an angle; and when the tuft is pulled 
A useful 
book on pupa digging is ‘‘ The Insect 
Hunter's Companion,’ by Rey. J. 
Green. I have found tan the best 


thing to keep pupe in, but it is in 


up they may be shaken out. 


much too damp a state when first ob- 
tained from the tanyard, and must be 
almost, if not quite, dried before pup 
are placed in it. A good sized flower 
pot half full of tan, with a piece of 
gauze or muslin tied over it, makes a 
very good breeding cage. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Ellis writes wishing success to the New | 
Volume of the Y.N. He says he should be 
glad to join an Exchange Club, especially if 
some Coleopterists will join, and promises | 
several local species for the coming season. 

EXCHANGE CLuB. F. M., Devonport, and 
others.—No charge will be made for our | 
services in the Exchange Club, but we will 
expect return postages to be paid, both on | 
letters and parcels. If it be necessary 
another year to supply list of desiderata, a 
small payment will be required, but prob- 
ably some of the lists already printed can be 
made to serve, so that the payment will be 

merely nominal. Send us your lists of 
Duplicates and Desiderata now. 
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Covers For Vou. I,—We will be able in a 
week or so to reply to numerous enquiries on 
this head. 


NOTES; CAPTURES, &C., 


GREY PHALAROPE IN CHESHIRE.—I have to 
record the capture of another specimen of this 
yare bird in our neighbourhood. It was shot 
on Saturday last, (Nov. 6th,) on Little Hilbre 
Island, at the mouth of the river Dee, by Mr. 
Meredith. The specimen has been sent to one 
of our local naturalists fur preservation.—Dr. J. 
W. Eis, 138, Crown St. Liverpool, Nov. 
13th, 1880. 

MACROGLOSSA 
the pleasure of breeding two fine dark specimens 


STELLATARUM.—I have had 
of this insect. The larve were taken at the 
Wallasey Sandhills, feeding on Galium Verum, 
on September Ist, and the first specimen 
emerged on October 22nd, the second a few 
days later. Is it usual for this species to 


emerge at so late a season of the year.—IBID. 


Larva oF M. Brassic# Frozen.—On the 
morning of the 2nd inst., I found a larva— 
the green variety of M. Brassice. 1 took it to 
be—frozen quite stiff, and to all appearance 
dead, I took it and put it in a warm place, 
and in the course of half-an-hour it was quite 
lively, and appeared none the worse from 
having been frozen.—Joun Ht, Little Eaton, 
Nr. Derby, Nov. roth, 1880. 


LATE APPEARANCE OF A. ULMaTa.—On 
the 26th ulto., I met with a specimen of A. 
Ulmata, it was quite fresh, and looked as if it 
had only just emerged from the pupa, do you 
think it possible to have been of a second 
brood ? 


were all nearly defoliated, the larva were so 


I may say that the elm trees near 


‘Numerous, and some larva I had taken had 
changed to the pupa state nearly five weeks 
before the date mentioned.—Joun Hit, Nov. 
roth, 1880. 


Partripces at Pray.—About roam. on 
November 4th, whilst my sister and I were at 
the window watching two young rabbits at 


| 
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play on the lawn, close to the house, a covey 
of about a dozen partridges came out of the 
shubbery, and on seeing the rabbits ran up to 
have a game with them. The rabbits seemed 
quite to enter into the fun, and they chased 
Finally the 
rabbits retreated into the shrubbery, when a 


each other about for some time. 


fine game began among the partridges. Some 
amused themselves playing hide and seek 
amongst the bushes; some pursuing each 
other up and down the lawn; others engag- 
ing in a mimic warfare; whilst a few, of a 
quieter disposition, squatted in the middle, 
seeming to play the part of judges, and all 
In the midst of 


their games one would suddenly drop its wing 


indulging in repeated calls. 


as though it was broken, or pretend to have 
a broken leg; and one being chased by 
another lay close on the ground, curling itself 
up into a little round ball in its attempts to 
hide from its pursuer, in which it succeeded, 
the other running close past without noticing 
it. This went on for about fifteen minutes, 
after which they became quieter, and finally 
dispersed. Partridges often come on to the 
lawn to feed, and dust themselves in the beds. 
and pick up gravel off the paths, but we never 
before saw them play as described above.— 


N. Prescotr DeEcie, Bockleton Court, 
Tenbury. 
EXCHANGE. 


Pevonia permutana for other local Tortrices or 
Tineina--C. 8S. Greason, Rose Bank, Fletcher 
Grove, Liverpool. 


DUPLICATES :—Ovya of Boreata. DEsIpER- 
ATA .—Ova, Pup or Imagos of other species. 
—J. W. Carter, 168, Priestman St., Manning- 


ham, Bradford. 


To Microscopists.—For hairs of real 
Scotch Wild Cat, send stamped envelope to 


| S. L. Mostey, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


CoRREGINDA—Errata, Page 14, line 2, for 
Brumata read Boreata, 
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BRITISH BLRDS;.THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
S. L. Mostey. | 


Genus II., Aquila. 
AQuiLa.—The Latin word for Eagle. 
Only one representative of this genus inhab- 
The bill 


is not so large as in the last genus, its habits | 


its this country. It is of large size. 


not so vulturine. It may at once be distin- 
guished by the tarsus being clothed with 
feathers. 

Another species having feathered tarsi has | 


occurred in Britain, though very rarely; it | 
may be distinguished by the wing covets and 
the tertaries, each having a white spot at the 
tip. It is called the Spotted Eagle, and is | 
smaller than our species. 


II.—GOLDEN EAGLE. 
Aquila crysaétos, Linn. 
Eryr Melyn (Ancient Britain). 

CHRYSAETO38.—From Chrusos (Gr.), gold, 
and aétos (Gr.), an Eagle. So called from 
the golden color of the feathers on the neck of 
a mature bird. 

Size.—Male, length about three feet from 
bill to tip of tail, and eight feet from tip to tip 
of expanded wings. 


The female is larger, | 


specimens having been obtained which 
measured ten or eleven feet in expanse. 
Plumage.—Tue Apvutt Brrp has the 


bill slate blue*; cere, bright yellow ; 


eye 
reddish brown, the head and neck is covered 
with long-pointed feathers of a bright golden 


brown; rest of the body brown, darker 
on the back, the primary 


The tail has the middle 
feathers the longest, and is bluish grey with 
two bands of lighter color. 


inclining to blackish. 


wing a 
The legs ad] 


* There is an old superstition in the Highlands and 
perhaps elzewhere. that the Golden Eagle’s longevity is 
owing to its power of casting and renewing its beak. 
In a communication to ‘‘ Land and Water,” from Mr. 
Frank Buckland, a quotation was made from an old 
Psalter, of date 1633, wherein the passage ‘‘ Who satis- 
fleth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s,” (Psalm cil, 5,) was rendered . 

“ That fill’d with goodenesse thy desire, 
And did prolong thy youth ; 

Like as the eagle casts her bill, 
Whereby her age renew’th.”” 


| species having feathered legs. 


times attacked and killed. 


NATURALIST. 


feathered down to the toes, by which it may at 


once be distinguished from the last species. 


Toes bright yellow. (Pl. 2, Fig. 1.) 
IMMATURE birds of one or two years old 
have not the bright golden hue on the neck 


and nape; the eye is darker, and the tail has 


the upper part of the feathers white. In this 


| state of plumage it is often confounded with 


the young of the White-tailed Eagle, but they 
may at once be separated by the present 
(PL. 22Big22) 

THe YouNG are at first covered with a 
silvery down, 


VaRIgETiEs of this species have occurred 


| pure white, but they, or indeed any SEDGE 
| varieties, are extremely rare. 


Food.—The food of the Golden Eagle 
consists chiefly of such birds, as ducks, grouse, 
&c., and animals, such as fawns, hares, rab- 
bits, and young lambs. Even sheep are somes 


As many as 300 


_ skeletons of ducks, and 40 of hares and rabbits 


are said to have been found about one of 


their nests in one of the German forests. This 


| species like the rest of the family prefers to kill 
| its own meat, only feediag upon carrion when 


forced to do so by hunger. The Golden Eagle 


is said, at times, to have taken up young 
children and carried them away to its eyrie or 
nest. 

In CoNFINEMENT it should be fed upon raw 
It 


should be placed in a roomy compartment 


fresh meat, or small living animals. 
with some large dead branches for it to perch 
upon, otherwise it will soon lose much of its 
beauty of plumage. 

Habitat.—In former times the Golden 
Eagle was not a rare bird in Britain, and up 
to the beginning of the present century, it 
used to breed not unfrequently in Cumber- 
land and Westmorland, and even in Derby- 
shire. Even now stray specimens are some- 
times killed in England, several having been 
killed at Flamborough Head, 
In the south of England it is very 


and other 
places. 
rare, most of the so-called Golden Eagles 
killed in the south being the young of the 
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white-tailed species. Its breeding haunts are, | upon the age and health of the hen bird. The 


however, now confined to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the wild parts of Ireland, and 


even there, like all other birds of prey, it is | 


becoming scarcer every year. Game pre- 
serves and birds of prey do not go very well 


together. 


ABROAD it may be met with in almost all. 


parts of the Continent of Europe, especially 
along the Pyrenees, the Alps, in Russia, and 
the Scandinavian Mountains. It also in- 
habits the Himalaya, and other portions of 
Southern Asia, and the Rocky Mountains, 
and other parts of America. It is generally 
found about rugged mountain sides, being 
more of an inland bird than either the White- 
‘tailed Eagle or the Osprey. 


The Nest is placed upon a ledge of some 


| rather than the large, end. 


high cliff, rarely in trees, and not unfre- 
quently in the vicinity of some inland loch. | 
The materials used in its construction are | 


being as thick as a man's wrist, with smaller 
ones, and sometimes a bit of coarse grass or 


heather for the lining. The quantity of 


material used is enormous, as much as two | 


or three barrow loads being used in its con- 
struction. The old birds generally return 
to the same site year after year if not dis- 
turbed. During incubation, and while the 
young are in the nest, it is strewn about with 
large quantities of provisions, and in times of 
scarcity men have been known to support 
their families for a considerable period by 
robbing the eagles of the food provided for 
their young. 

Hggs.—Generally two eggs are laid, but 
sometimes there are three, and one case is 
mentioned ‘ Oothecia Wooleyana’’ in which 
there were four.. They are greyish white, 
More or less mottled in a very irregular 
manner with different shades of red-brown 
gad dark grey (Pl. 2, Figs. 1 and Pe MINE 
eggs of young birds are much less marked than 
‘those laid by old birds. Some laid by known old 
biyds have been nearly covered with streaks 
and blotches. No doubta great deal depends 


Golden Eagle is an early breeder, and the 
eggs should be sought about the middle of 
April; the young being hatched by the end of 
month or beginning of May. 

VARIETIES of the eggs of this species are 
sometimes met with, either pure white, or 
with the markings very few or faint. Some- 
times also, as in others of the Falconidz, the 
markings are concentrated upon the small, 
At other times 
they are almost uniform brownish drab, This 
variety (PI. i Fig. r) is figured from a speci- 
men taken in Ross-shire, on April roth, 1860, 
and represented in ‘‘ OOoTHECA WOOLEYANA.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION'’S: 


‘John Peel’ has again sent the best reply 


: | to our request for ‘‘a definition of th 
chiefly sticks of various sizes, some of them , q the order 


Lepidoptera.'’ We regret we have but few 
competitors again, and should be pleased if 
more of our young Naturalists would enter 
the lists. 

REP EY: 

The order LrEpipopreRA, which contains 
the two families of Butterflies (Rhophalocera) 
and Moths (Heterocera), derives its name 
from the two Greek words “‘/epis,’’ a scale 
and ‘‘ptevon,”’ a wing, in allusion to the 
minute scales, covering both sides of the 
wing and overlapping each other like the 
leaves of a fir-cone; their bodies are clothed 
with longer or shorter hairs, which in some 
cases cover also part of the wings. These 
insects have the mouth formed for suction 
and their mandibles i.e. upper jaws, which 
are large and strong in the larve, are scarcely 
perceptible in the imago, being merely rudi- 
mentary jaws. The maxcillae i.e. lower jaws 
on the contrary are very much elongated 
and meet so as to form the proboscis, through 
which the insect sucks the honey out of the 
flowers. At the base of each portion of this 
proboscis is a minute tubercle, which in 
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some species is developed into an elongated 
pair of feelers or maxillary palpi. 
of this order are furnished with scaly heads, 
and very powerful jaws; they have also six 
short scaly legs attached in pairs to the three 
segments succeeding the head, and a variable 
number (never exceeding 12) of short thick 
fleshy legs attached in pairs to the hinder 
segments of the body. They feed almost 
without exeeption, upon vegetable matter. 
The pupa is enclosed in a hard, shelly case, 
the form of which is extreemly variable, 

The most important feature in which the 
Lepidoptera differ from all other orders is 
the scaly formation of the wings, as mentioned 
above ; the Hymenoptera (Saw-fties, Wasps, 
&c.) 
without hairs, whilst the Neuroptera (Stone- 
fties, Dragon-flies, &c.) have them traversed 
by a great quantity of nervures, dividing them 


having the wings membranous and 


into a larger number of spaces or cells, than 
is the case, with any other insects, and so on. 
The larve and pupe of the order Orthoptera 
(Cockroaches, Crickets, &c.) resemble the 
imago in shape, but have no wings, and the 
pupe are as active as the larva or perfect 
insect, therein essentially differing from the 
larye and pupz of the Lepidoptera, which bear 
no resemblance whatever to the perfect insect. 
The mouth of the Lepidopterous larva differs 
from that of the imago, as shown above, 
whilst in all other orders, the mouth in the 
larval state closely resembles that of the per- 
fect insect. Thus I have shown that the 
order Lepidoptera dffers in various ways 
from the orders, Hymenoptera, Neuroptera, 
and Orthoptera, and upon careful examina- 
tion it may be found that it differs in some 
respect from every other order of insects.— 
OHNE EET. « 

. We will now ask for a paper of a rather 
different character, and one which we think 
will not only be interesting, but found of 
service to house-holders—i.e. for the best 
essay on the life history of the Cockroach 
(Blatta orientalis), with suggestions for its 


extermination. The replies as before to be 
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The larve | be in our hands by November 27th. 


confined to four sheets of note paper and to | 


A PAPER ON APIS 
ME LLUIFICA: 
THE HONEY BEE. 
By the Rev. G.C. B. Mappen, Huddersfield. 


Continued from page 11. 


In the swarm you will find three different 
forms of Bees. The smaller insect is the 
imperfect female, which does all the work of 
the hive, such as repairs, providing food, and 
nourishing the young, of these there are 
many thousands. Then you will notice some 
large and coarsely made bees, who make a 
very loud hum when they fly, they are the 
drones, or males, of which there may be 
from one hundred to one or two thousand, 
and if you are fortunate enough you may see 
an elegant looking insect, with a very long 
body, about whom a number of workers 
always cluster, this is the Queen, or Mother 
Bee, Let me _ briefly 
describe the life history of each of these. 

1. The Worker.—tThe ova is laid by 
the Queen in a worker cell, and is a small 
white object, much longerthan broad. (?) Itis 
placed at the bottom of the cell, generally a 


a perfect female. 


little towards one side, for three days it con-| 
tinues in that stage, when a small white grub 
is hatched, which is immediately supplied 
with a specially prepared food by the nurses. 
This grub rapidly grows, until on the sixth 
day after hatching it spins itself a white silken 
cocoon; and the Worker Bees seal over the 
end of the cell with honey and pollen. En-| ll 
closed in its tomb it gradually assumes the 
forin of the perfect insect, and when twelve 
more days are over, it gnaws its way out, and P" 
appears on the comb, a perfect worker. Thus , 
the Worker Bee takes twenty-one days to 
undergo its transformations. Its life varies; 
in length. In the height of summer, when it 
works day and night, it only lives about six 
weeks, but in the winter it will live six or 


portion of the hive, they collect the honey, 


defence of the hive devolves. 

The Drone has a very similar history in 
its early stages, with this exception, it takes 
twenty-five days to mature instead of twenty- 
one, and the egg which producesa Drone Bee 
is laid in a larger cell, especially made for the 
purpose. The Drone leadsa very lazy life, 

about May, and is destroyed by the workers 
in July or August. The reason of so many 
Drones, is to secure the fertilization of the 
open-air, they also, I believe, keep up the 
large number of workers. 
ever, the wonder of the hive. The egg from 
_jwhich she is raised, is laid in a specially 
in 


formed cell, something like an acorn 


shape, the grub is fed with a highly nitro- 


female after a period of only sixteen days. 
She lives for akout four years. 

The question arises, what happens if the 
ueen meets with some casualty ? How can 
aer place be provided? If this happen in the 
winter time the hive must perish unless a 
}Queen is provided by the Bee Master, but if 
t happens during the period when young 
rood and eggs are in the comb, then the 
_\Bees provide themselves with a Queen in the 
jollowing marvellous manner. When a hive 
as come to the knowledge of the absence of 
t Queen, and settled down seriously to work 
fter the consequent excitement, they select, 
n some suitable position, an egg, which, in 
wrdinary circumstances, would produce a 
Worker Bee. 
roken down, so as to enlarge the particular 
fell in which the selected egg is placed. As 
oon as it is hatched it is fed with a par- 
‘icular food, popularly called royal jelly. 
Che cell is gradually enlarged by the males, 


The surrounding cell walls are 


they carry home the pollen, they gather the 
sticky propolis; and it is upon them that the | 


enous food, and she emerges a perfect | 
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eight months. The workers form the main | until it assumes a pear shape. and at the end 


| eight days she is covered in, and begins to 


| 


it is the male bee, it comes into existence | 


spin her cocoon, which occupies one day, she 
then rests for two days sixteen hours, when 
she assumes the proper stage, in which state 
she remains for four days and eight hours, 
coming out a perfect Queen in a total period 
of sixteen days. This change of food, and 
change of cell produces a wondrous change 
of structure. She has a differently shaped 
tongue to the Worker Bee, her hind legs are 
flat instead of concave, she has no fringe of 


| hair, to form the baskets for carrying pollen. 


.}Virgin Queens, which takes place in the | 


temperature of the hive, thus releasing a | 


Such is one of the greatest wonders of the 
hive. The young Queen sets forth during 
the next bright weather to meet her mate, 
here is the reason of the number of Drones, 
as if there were but a few, she might in her 


flight easily miss becoming fertilized. On 


The Queen, or Mother Beg, is, how- 


her return from her wedding tour she does 
not again leave the hive, except witha swarm. 
Her duties are egg laying, and in ihis art she 
is a regular proficient. It has been calculated 
with certainty that during the summer she 
lays no less than 2000 eggs per diem. She 
continues laying more or less for some nine 
months of each year, thus becoming the 
mother of some, in round numbers, 300,000 
bees in each year. This rapid propogation is 
needed to keep up the population of the hive. 
The Worker Bees always treat their Queen 
with great respect and care, they surround 
her with a guard of honor, and feed her in 
the most loving manner. If a strange Queen 
enters the hive, the Workers will not insult 
or attack her, but surround her, until ‘she is 
brought face to face with their Queen, who 
furiously attacks her, and stings her to death. 

Such are a few of the most interesting 
facts concerning a hive of Bees, which I hope 
will lead many who read the Young Naturalist 
to become owners of Bees. If it had been in 
the province of a Natural History Magazine 
to describe Bee keeping, I should much like 
to have done so, as the modern system of Bar 
frame hives is so vastly superior to the old 


straw skeps. 
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Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket | 
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2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kill- | 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, i/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 

in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 

diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, S. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept | 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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The study of the ‘‘ Neglected Orders” of Insects having been much retarded |} 
by the difficulty in naming specimens, the conductors of the Young Naturalist || 
are prepared to supply accurately drawn, and carefully hand-painted, figures of | 
the perfect insects of a large number of species of NrEurRoprerA, HEMIpTEra, | 
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LOCAL COLLECTIONS. 


N 


own kitchen garden, on a sunny day, 


Pieris brassice or rape iw their 


and at the proper time for thei 
appearance, to be a fact worth record- 
mg: yet Entomologists would be 
puzzled to account for it, if there were 
eertain districts where cabbage gardens 
abounded, and other circumstances 
seemed suitable, that ubiquitous species 
like these were entirely abserit. Henee 
while records of the ordinary oceur- 
rence of common species are not worth 
making, xo list of the fauna of a district 


would be complete without them. Local 


considerable value to the student, and 
many things have been learned by their 


Certain species, 


Yemained unknown. 
t 


Tor instance, are known to be attached 
Fry : : : 
to certain geological formations,—one 


urring on chalk, another on peat. 


O one ever thinks the capture of 


comparison that otherwise would have | 
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lists of species, when perfect, are of | 


aturalist: 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


certain species attached to them with 
such certainty that there would be no 
difieulty for an experienced collector 
to describe the character of the district 
in which a certain fauna occurred. 
Mr. Stainton propounded a question in 
Marine Zoology many years ago, as 
one that might be asked at some future 
date. He supposed a bottle of water, 
containing marine animalcule, to be 
given to the student, who was to dis- 
cover by the species it contained what 
was the latitude and longitude of the 
vessel when the water was taken from 
the ocean. A similar question could 
be answered in reference to our own 
Lepidopterous fauna without much 
difficulty ; and the more complete the 
collection, the more correctly could 
the entomologist approach the centre 
around which the species had been 


found. 


In most of towns of any size a 
museum will be found, and very many 
of these contain a _ heterogeneous 
collection of odds and ends from all 
parts of the globe, with little attempt. 
A 


god stolen from some Indian 


at arrangement or classiftcation. 
heathen 


temple ; a latten with six legs or two 
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tails, along with stuffed birds, cases of 


‘insects, and relics from the prehistoric. 


ages; clubs and other weapons from 
the South Seas, and so on. All very 
interesting in .their places, and if well 
arranged, catalogued, or labelled, such 


a collection is always worth looking at. 


For scientific purposes we would much 


prefer a museum containing specimens 
of the fauna of the locality only ; and 
we would urge upon the curators of such 
institutions that however much they 
may be bound to cater for the taste (or 
want of taste) of the general public, 
by introducing stolen images of hidzous 
form, or other curiosities, they should 
always endeavour to have some depart- 
ment of the collection for the illustra- 
tion of the Natural History of the 
district. To the private collector we 
would also say, while you do your best 
to gather together a perfect colleetion 
of the fauna of your country, in what- 
ever department you are interested, or 
even if you extend your researches 
beyond Britain, we would urge you to 
have, separate and distinct, a collection 
if it be but a small one, of the species 
that occur in your own immediate 
neighbourhood. To visitors from a 
distance such a collection would be 
greatly more interesting than an 
ordinary cabinet with full series of all 
the species, for we are all familar 
enough with most of the British species, 
and most of collections are but repiti- 
tions of each other, while to the rising 
generation what we suggest would be of 
great service. We were much struck the 


other day, when looking over a small 
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| janira), the Small Heath (0. 


important, the fewer words that are 


collection of this sort, of the lepid- 
opterous fauna of the Huddersfield 
district, with the absence of such § 
butterflies as the Meadow Brown (%. 
Pam- | 
philus), and many others that we had 
always believed were found everywhere. 
We 


Can any of, 


Why do they not occur there? 
can suggest no reason. 
our readers? Many important ques-| 
tions arise in this way, and while the 
appearance of certain species in a dis- 
trict may generally be explained, their 
absence 1s often more difficult to ac- 
account for. If we had more local 
knowledge, more and better local lists, 
to compare one with another, many of 
these difficulties might perhaps he ex- 
Mr. Bignell, of Plymouth, 
has furnished us with some carefully 


plained. 


prepared lists of the Geometre and 


Pyralidine of his neighbourhood, and 
no doubt other readers would be glad 
to do the Same. We propose, there- 
fore, to set apart a small portion of our 
papez—perhaps a column—tor the in- J 
sertion of such local lists, which will | 
be continued from week to week until 
completed. Mr. Bignell’s lists seem to | 
us to be models of what sueh things 
should be—brief, yet full, and we shall 
be glad if anyone preparing such papers 
for us will take as much care as has 
been taken in the preparation of these. 
Be sure to include every species, and 
let your notes be as short as possible. 
and 


We cannot spare much space, 


while we wish all to be said that is 


used the better in a list of the kind. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


COLCHICUM 


SPRING 
AvuTUMNALE.—In the Spring of this year (See 
Y.N., Vol. 1, page 221), | recorded the—to me 
“that 
was then in full bloom, although the flowers 
were paler and more wax-like than the usual 


BLOOMING OF 


—curious fact, Colchicum  autumnale 


Autumn ones. This I supposed was owing 
to it not flowering the previous autumn, 
= I attributed to the wet, sunless sum- 


Mer. Being anxious to learn how this plant 


, would return to its normal habit. 


Orders or other communications must be sent | 


Orders | 


Single subscribers who find it inconvenient | 
to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent | 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every | 


I watched 


| it as closely as lay in my power. The leaves, 


| which usually come up in spring with the 


seed pods, came almost with the spring 
| flowers, but never could I or any of my party 
meet with a seed pod. This autumn the 
_ meadows where it occurs were gay as usual 
with its lovely lilac, leafless flowers, and no 
doubt can be felt that it will, as its wont is, 
throw up its seed pods with the leaves in 
| 1881.—(Mrs.) S. E. Hurcuinson, Leominster. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPpLicaTESs :— Litura, Aprilina, Satellitia, 
and Oxyacanthe, DESIDERATA :—Numerous. 
—A. BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead-on- 


Tyne, 


| DupLicaTEs :—Gonostigma, Salicis, Dispar, 
| Sambucata, Biundularvia, Sylvata, Batis, Rurea, 
| Suffusa, C-Nigrum, Ferruginea, Diffinis, A ffinis, 
'and many others.—D. Hai, New Court, 


Gosford Street, Coventry. 


BRITISH BU LERELIES: 


| By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mos.ry, 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus II, Melitea, F. 


Sodoffsky 
proposes Melina, a surname of Venus, from 
Meli, honey.—A.L. 

This genus does not contain half so many 


“MELIT#&A, a town in Thessaly. 


species, as the last named, only about 4o 
being enumerated. Like it they inhabit, for 
the most part northern and temperate climes. 
Many of them are excessively variable, and 
some species seem to run so much into other; 
their is’ Otten a amatter’ Gr 
difficulty, which the uniform character of 
their markings does not tend to simplify: 
Only three species are British, but though 
they are variable enough themselves there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing them. Stray 
specimens of one or two others have been 


discrimination 
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found in Britain, but none that have been 

attempted to be foisted on the unware as 4., 

Niobe was, The three British species may be 

easily recognized by the following table. 

Underside of hind wing without black spots, 
M. Athalia, 


Underside of hind wing with one row of black | 


. spots, M. Artemis, 
Underside of hind wing with more than one 
row of black spots. M, Cinxia, 
io CINXTA,, Plate 10, Pigyz. 
The Glanville Fritillary. 


‘“Cinxi inxuia, Surn of Juno, con- | ; . 
Cinxia, L,; Zinxia, surname of Juno, | and very easily reared in confinement. 


nected with cingulus, a girdle.” A.L. 
Imago.—Plate 10, Fig. 2. Upper and 


sc eral wavy black lines across the wings, 


giving the insect an appearance which Mr. | 


Stainton appropriately calls ‘‘ tessellated.’’ 
The hind wing has a row of black spots in 
the second row of fulvous marks continuing 
from the hind margin. Underside, paler 
fulvous, fore wing pale straw color at the tip, 


the wavy lines of the upper side are not so | 


distinct except at the tip, The hind wing 
has the wavy lines distinct, and between 
them alternately two pale fulvous, and three 
very pale straw colored bands, on these there 
are several rows of black spots and streaks, 
and in the middle of the fulvous band nearest 
the base, is a pale straw colored spot. 

Larva.—Plate 10, Fig. 2a, black, with red 
head, and claspers, the legs being black. 
Between the segments are rows of white dcts. 
Each segment has eight warts, from which 
proceed tufts of short bristly black hairs. 

Pupa.--The pupa is suspended by the 
tail, is black and smooth, without the curves 
and angles of the preceding or succeeding 
genera. 


Food Plant.—The larva feeds on the | 


common, or narrow leaved plantain (Plantago 
lanceolata ). 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges during May and June, sometimes 
being out quite at the beginning of the 


i 
| 


_ the sun’s rays, and feed perfectly exposed, | 


_ occurs in but few localities, and all of them) 
underside. Fulvous, the rays. black, and 


| regions. It occurs in Asia Minor, and also} 


| being reared, now that attention is called to it 


former month. The eggs are laid in batches } 
on the food plant, and the larve emerge to- ] 


wards the end of July, or in August. They 
feed rather slowly during the autumn months, } 
and as cold weather approaches, they spin a] 
kind of tent among the grass stems and ] 

_ plaintain leaves in which they pass the winter. | / 


Early in spring they leave their hiberna 
ulum, and feed up rapidly, Unlike the larva}! 
of many other Butterflies, they are fond of | 


and there are often a great many on one} 
plant. They are active lively little creatures,” 


Habitat.—In England this pretty species} 


in the South. Itis abundant in the Isle of] 
Wight, and is also found in other places in) 


the southern counties, It is well spread over | 
Europe, being only absent from the polar 


Siberia, Kirby gives ‘‘ woods’’ as its habi- 
tat, but judging from its haunts in this 
country it would appear to prefer the shelt- 
ered slopes of grassy hills. The food plant 
loves open places, rather. than the shelter of 
a wood, . 

Variation.—Cinzia is most subject to 
variation on the underside of the hind wing, 
by the enlargement or diminution of the} 
black spots. In.some specimens they are| 
like larger black blotches or streaks, while in 
others they are almost wanting, especially on 
the central pale band, In some the upper 
side veins as the preceding genus does, by, 
the enlargement of the.black spots, or the) 
suffusion of the wing with black, but the varia-| 
tion of the underside is much more frequent, 
Two named varieties are given in Kirby Fulla, 
Quens. and Delia, Wallengi. We do not 
know how they differ, but they both appea | 
to be northern forms. | 

Parasites.—We know of no Parasites 
having been recorded from this larva, but as 
it is frequently met with, we do not expect 
another season to go by without one or moré 


( 
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LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


(Arranged according to Stainton.) 


Peony Sb IGNELL, M-E.S. 


Ouvapteryx  sambucata.— Common. 
Lanes and hedgerows. 

Epion: apiciavia.—Rare. July and August. 
Near the Stonehouse resevoir. 

Rumia crategata—Abundant. April to Octo- 

ber. 


Venilia maculata.—Very common, 


Lanes and hedgerows. 

May and 
June. Lanes and hedgerows. 

Angerona prunavia,—Common. Juneand July. 


In and near woods. 


Metrocampa margaritata.—Common. July. 
Cann Wood, Morwellham, Ivy Bridge, 
Cornwood. 


Ellopia fasciayia.—Not Common. June and 


fell 


Phigalia pilasaria.—Not Common. January, 
February and March. Plymbridge, Bick- 


leigh. 


A SWARM OF 
BU. ATER Pied Gs - 


By JoHN E. Rosson. 


The occurrence of any insect in unusual 


_ numbers is alwaysa matter of interest to the 


| Entomologist, even when the species are very 


| Common. 


The Previd2z are known to have 


the habit of sometimes appearing in immense 


swarms, and as it does not fall to the lot of 


every one to witness the passage of one of 


_ these migratory hordes, a few notes on the 


July. Bickleigh wood, Morwellham, | 
Blatchford. 


Eurymene dolobvarvia.—Not common. June, 
Cann wood, Saltram. 

Pevicalia syvingaria.—Rare. July. Near Cann 
quarry. 

Selinia illunavia.—Common. April and July. 
Lanes and hedgerows. 

S. lunaria.—Not common. June. Lanes and 


hedges, Compton, Saltram, Bickleigh. 


S. illustravia.—Not common. May and 
August. Lanes and hedgerows, Compton, 


Cann wood, Saltram. 
Odontopera bidentata.—Common. May. Blad- 
derly Lane, Cann wood. Bickley, Radford. 
July 
Lanes around Cann wood, Blad- 


Crocallis elinguaxia.—Common. and 
August. 
derly lane, Compton. 

Enuomos fuscantavia.—Not common. 
and September. 
E, evosavia.—Rare. 
Near Shaugh. 
E. angularia.—Common- 


tember. 


August 
Cann quarry, Lipson. 
July and September. 


August and Sep- 
Lanes ; a visitor to gas lamps. 

October and 
Cann wood, lanes, and hedge 


Himera pennaria.—Common. 
‘ November. 
rows, Tothill, and at gas lamps. 


| ‘common objects’ 


passing of a flight of the Large White (Pieris 
brassice) that I once witnessed may be worth 
printing. It was a fine hot day in June, 
there was scarcely any wind, and the atmos- 
phere was close and 


unusually sultry. 


Hartlepool stands almost on a neck of land 
running into the sea, and there are scarcely 
any gardens near it, or waste ground near 


enough to make even White Butterflies 


? 


in our streets. My atten- 


| tion was attracted soon after noon by an 


unusual number of them flying past, five or 
six being visible at once, and as one passed 
on, another appeared, so that the street was 
never clear of them. Children going to 
and 
creating quite a commotion by their shouts 
about the ‘‘ Loweys.”’ 


school were eagerly pursuing them, 
These were but the 
advanced guard, and the main body was yet 
tocome. The butterflies rapidly increased 
in number, until, instead of five or six being 
visible at once, mauy hundreds even thousands 
were in sight, and the most unobservant were 
They 


flew very leisurely, yet seemed to have a 


attracted by the unwonted spectacle. 


special purpose in view, for they were all 
going in one direction, towards the north- 
west. They kept passing in such enormous 
that Mr. 


‘snowing butterflies,” is the most appropriate 


numbers Darwin’s expression, 
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that can be used. Besides their color re- 
sembling snow, their rather irregular flight 
exactly resembled the fall of large flakes of 
snow. From about two in the afternoon they 
continued passing on, no diminution of their 
enormous numbers being perceptible, for 


fully three hours. About five o’clock, 


thunderstorm broke over the town rather | 


suddenly, accompanied by very heavy rain. 
This drove them all to the ground, and they 
could be seen floating down the channels, or 


vainly struggling to raise themselves from 


the mud of the streets. Some found shelter 
under doorways and the cornices of shops, 
but the greater number must have perished. 
When the sky cleared it was too late in the 
evening for them to resume their flight. I 
went up to the churchyard, almost the only 
place where there was any sort of herbage on 
which they could rest, and there were hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of them, sitting on 
grass stems, tombstones, &c. I brought a 
few away with me, but they were quite of the 
nsual form. Next day there were a large 
number of them flying about, but nothing 
like the swarm of the afternoon before, and 
they did not seem to have the settled line of 
flight they had the previous day, for they 
flew vaguely in all directions. 

Where they did come from in such enor- 
mous numbers, was asked, not by Ento- 
mologists only, but by everyone who had 


seen them, andI dare say many thought me 


very ignorant of my special subject, because | 


I could not explain all about it. 
every possible enquiry, but could arrive at 


no satisfactory conclusion. From the direc- 


tion of their flight, it was evident they came | 


to us from the sea, and a fisherman, who was 
in the bay that afternoon, told me he noticed 
immense 


them some miles off the land in 


swarms, some alighting on the boat, its mast, 


a | 


Il made 


/ 


_ to come either from the open sea, or from the 


| bay. 


| o . 
. extreme end of the high Yorkshire land, that 
| 
| 


bounds our view on the opposite side of the 
Where did they come trom? I can 
make no suggestion, but I will never forget 
the mingled feelings of wonder and delight — 
with which I watched that sunny June after- 
noon, the passing of this enormous swarm of 


butterflies. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 
A Story from the Book of Nature. 


By Lucy FERN. 


T’was on a bright sunny morning on the 
2Ist of March, 18—, well, the particular year 
is of no consequence, all that we need say is, 
that on the morning in question might be 
seen a beautiful young female, and a rather 
care-worn young man standing at the garden 
gate of a rustic cottage, far away from the 
noise and smoke of busy town. Her attire 
was as graceful and elegant as her features, 
and his bore indications that each pocket was 
a library, and his countenance told plainly 


| that health was sacrificed at the shrine of 


intellect. ) It.was in the country, 9 yes ithe 
country, that word which enraptures every 
true lover of nature.with delight; the country, 
where birds warble their sweetest melodies, 
and seem filled with joy and delight, where 
grasshoppers chirp, and painted butterflies 
glide on poised wings from flower to flower, 
where crystal streams leap down the ferny 
glen fromstone to stone, and where you might 


stretch upon the green sward and listen to 


' the sweet chord of Nature’s harmony, bid. 


or cordage, others-appearing to settle for a | 


moment on the surface of the ocean, and then 


was perfectly smooth. ‘These were travelling 
in the same direction, and seemed, he said, 


| pretty place. 


| 


| dull care begone, and feel happy. 


Yes, it 
was in such a place where the scene of our 
story opens. ‘ue little village had not more 
than a score of houses in it, yet it was a 


The road through it was 


rising from it again, for the sea at the time . neither set with. gold nor granite, but it was 


more beautiful than either, for it was com- 


posed of fine yellow sand,—sea sand to all 


appearances, though miles away from any 
sea-shore ; and to give it a still more sea-like 
appearance, boulders of various colors and 


the land as far as the eye could reach, in 


every direction, was a series of gradual 
‘undulations, as even and regular as if the 
tide had left them but a few hours before, 
only, of course, covered witha luxuriant crop 
The 


houses in the village were, many of them, 


of grass, corn, or other farm produce. 


only one story high, but in some cases an 


The out- 
side of the buildings were ‘“ splash-dashed,”’ 


straw thatch or tile-covered roof. 


that is, covered over witha coating of mortar 
-and fine pebbies splashed on and then white- 
washed over, and in such a place a lime 
washed building is a pleasure to look at. 


by factory smoke and chemical fumes, but it 
keeps beautifully white for months 
months. A porch around the door is formed 
of lattice work, and along this and up the 
window sides are trained honey-suckles, 
jasmines, and roses; and such roses when in 
flower! not aphis-covered abortions with about 
five petals and a half, but real veritable roses 
as large as the palm of one’s hand and as 
double asa dahlia, red, crimson, striped, pink, 
yellow, and pure white. These plants seem 
to be trying which can outstrip its neighbour. 


Up, up they go to the top of the lattice work 


above, up still higher, thread under the spout, 
and hang in graceful pendants from the 


roof to the ridge, down the other slope, and 


edgings of box, thrift, or some other suitable 
plants, and everything seems to grow to per- 
fection. Vines are nailed against many of 
the house sides, and in the course of a few 
months these will be hung with a profitable 


crop of grapes. The people are alwaysclean 


window peeping out at a gable formed by the | 


hang from the eaves on the opposite side. | 
Along the sides of the garden walks are | 


Hand tidy, and both old and young are ex- | 
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tremely civil, something which cannot always 
be said of the people of larger towns. Nor 
was this the only place in England where 
such a state of things obtained, in many of 
the midland counties, such as Nottingham- 
shire, and in the south, and other places 
away from the manufacturing centres, such 


juxuriant flowers may be seen, and such 


| civility can be met with in almost all the 


rural districts in Britain. Not longer ago 


_than the year 1878, if you had been at the 


foot of a mountain called Whitbarrow, on 


upper story would be indicated by a little | 


the borders of Lancashire and Westmorland, 
one fine summer’s evening, you might have 
seen a naturalist, jaded by a twenty miles 
walk during a reeking hot day, he had sought 
repose at an inn, much against his mind, 


| but nevertheless a must-be thing, as he could 


It | 
is not blackened in the course of a few days | 


see no other habitation. He had sought 
relief from the beerhouse in a walk to the 


mountain, until time for bed. He meta little 


_ girl, and asking her the way, shee took from 


and | 


€aves, Or in some cases even ascending the | 


| 
| 


her head a bag of flour, and placing it upon 
a low wall, instructed him in the kindest 
manner, so diiferent from that which he was 
used to meeting with at home, that it will 
take a long time to erase it from his memory. 

But let us return to the two we saw at the 
garden gate, who are they ? Evidently you do 
not know, so let us watch them and see if 
something cannot be learnt. See, she stoops 
and plucking two of the lovely snowdrops 
which grow almost at her feet, a yellow cro- 
cus and a fern leaf, places them carefully in 
His hand 
is placed gently on her shoulder and as a pale 


one of the button holes of his coat. 


tint of carmine gathers upon her cheek, he 
stoopsand kisses her. The mystery is solved! 
They are evidently lovers, and while we have 
been taking our flights of imagination, they 
have been carrying on a mutual conversation. 
He again kisses her, and she him, and 
‘Pledges oft to meet again 
We tore ourselves asunder ”’ 
he going his way along the road, and she join- 
ing two younger girls in the garden. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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Seow BOOKS. 


wings of a butterfly or two, with the 
body painted in, éould be placed in 
suitable places, or there is a process of 


V7 OUNG people have always been 
1 fond of “Scrap Books.” When 
‘we were young, pictures were neither | ‘‘nature printing” by which the scales 
so cheap nor so plentiful as they are | can be transferred from the buttertfly’s 
to-day. The colored print that can | Wing tothe paper. Great scope would 
now be bought for a few coppers, did | be afforded for the exercise of good taste. 
not exist then, still those whose taste | Other pages could have pictures of wild 
led them that way managed to please | animals, birds or other things, and 
themselves with what they could obtain | around them, instead of a printed bor- 
andmany apleasant hour have wespent der, could be arranged a border of fern 
fronds or dried leaves of other plants, 
or some of the beautiful colored sea- 
weeds. Another very beautiful border 
could be made of skeleton leaves, 
bleached and mounted on black paper, 
for the preparation of which see Y. N. 
No. 2, page 14. Dried grass or moss 
is also very beautiful and could be 


tlowers would keep their color. The 


in arranging our treasured scraps and | 
pasting themintoourbook. Thesugges- | 
tion was madeto us, alittle while agothat 
considerable advantage could be gained 
if young people with a taste for Natural 
History would form a scrap book in 
accordance with their tastes. Botani- 


cal specimens are not always very 
grouped in many ways with good effect. 


We especially suggest the preparation 
of a scrap book of this kindto young 
ladies. A step further than this in a 
scientific direction, would be the mount- 
ing of dried plants singly, one on a 
page, or more than one where very 


beautiful but they sometimes are, and 


if not wanted strictly for scientific 
purposes, could often be made more so, 
and what could be prettier to look at 
and more interesting, than a group of 
wild flowers, dried and pressed to bést 


advantage, and arranged on the page 
in the form of a bouquet. Very little small. The names both English and 


. . a = = Le 
‘experience would teach which plants | Scientific could be placed at the foot, 
‘dry best, which leaves, and which | 22¢ while looking over such a serap 


book, would be a good botanical lesson, 


the formation of it would be the first 


step towards a Herbarium. Many 


Botanists in drying plants for Herbaria, 


pay too little regard to the natural | 


beauty of the specimen, and so long as 
they have the specimen so that it can 
be recognised on examination, they 
We think this 


Some Hntomologists 


eare for nothing else. 
a great mistake. 
treat their insects in the same way, but 
they are few in number, and we never 
knew 


make it his special study to preserve 


an Ornithologist who did not 


and show his specimens in-the most 
perfectly natural manner. No one 
who commenced to study Botany, after 
the formation of sucha scrap book as we 
have suggested would be satisfied with 
their plants, unless they were as like 
life as they could be made. 


Besides mounting a plant on a page 
of the book, as described, the margins 
could well be occupied by the various 
parts of the plant mounted singly. 
The cotyledons or seed leaves, a per- 
fect leaf, the petals mounted to show 
their shape, the seed pod or whatever 
the receptacle might be. 
to improve the 
another could be used for 


If there were 
not thought page, 
them, and 
they could be displayed so as to look 
well, as well as to be of scientific value. 
In such genera as Guranium or Papaver 
(the geranium or the poppy) the whole 
of the British species could be displayed 
on one page, showing all these impor- | 


parts. In larger genera, the leaves 


could be shown on one page, the petals | 
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on another, and so on, and where these 


were thus displayed so as to be easily 
compared, the beginner would find that 
many things he had thought extremely 


If 
parents would give thei children a 


difficult became very easy indeed. 


little help and encouragement. at the 
commencement, they would soon take 
an interest in such work, and the best 
results would follow. Why has there 
been, and stillis, such a rage for col- 
lecting Postage Stamps. There are 
few school boys to-day who do not 
collect, or have not collected stamps or 
crests. The fact is, they have been 
albe to do this without much help from 
anyone, and if young people were aided 
a little at first, they would collect other 
things besides stamps, and as they 
erew up, would study them, as well as 


goles A 


NOTES, CAPTURES, (oil Ore 


Foop OF STURNUS VULGARIS (THE 


| STARLING) IN NovemBER.—When dissecting 


one of these birds on Saturday last, I found 
in the stomach 12 larve, one. of them a 
sawily larva, 3 worms, anda minute univalve 
shell about one-eighth of an inch long.— 
Grows 83, 
Birmingham. 

COLEOPTERA AT YORK.—Taking the advice 
of my friend Mr. Gregson, that ‘‘ work wins,” 
I had the good fortune to take (last Sunday 


WHEELDON, Colmore Row, 


' morning, 28th ult.,) 2 specimens, male and 


female of that fine insect (Ohlacnius nigvicornis, ) 
on Fulfard Ings, in profusion I also took 


Auchomanus junceus parmupunctatus, Selpha 


| atvata, and about 10 Staphylinus erythropterus, 


a very fine Brachalyirous insect, all at tree 


| roots, on the edge of the flooded fields there. 


—Joun H. SmeEpLey, Fossgate, York, 30th 
November, 1880, ~ 
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_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ is paid up to No. 92. 

W-H.S. York.—Send us your lists of Dupli- 

_ cates and Desiderata. for the 
Club. We shall try and begin the Maga- 

. zine Club with the new year. 

D. R., Rastrick—Either your bookseller or 


&. DE CAsTILLON, Mec ry—Your subscription 


Exchange | 


his London agent will not take the trouble | 


to get a penny paper, Messrs. Kempster 
have every number in stock, and they as- 
sure us they have never once refused any 
number asked for. Try again. When you 


once succeed you will have no more 


trouble. 
C, C., Liscard, Cornwall; and others.—We 


are surprised you do not get the plates; | 


they are supplied regularly to our pub- | 


lishers, and to all our agents, and if you do 
through 
somebody is to blame for not putting the 


not get them your bookseller 


plate in the number that should contain it. | 


If you want colored plates you had better | 
send your subscription direct to us as these | 


_ cannot be supplied through the trade at 
present. 


OO —— ——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


S1rs.—After receiving the monthly part of 
your magazine for November, I decided to 
take it in weekly, but my newsagent found it 
rather difficult to get it, but he succeeded in 
getting me Nos. 54, and 55, and hopes to sup- 


ply me weekly in the future. I was very much 


pleased to see your paper on ‘ Exchange,” 
I am sure it will be the means of getting 


species not to be got otherwise except at 


great expense, and again I think it will save 
much postage, and I for one shall be very 
much obliged to you for taking on your- 


selves the duty of receivers, and I hope all 


_ duplicates sent will be well set and in good 


condition. 


I enclose list of a few dupli- 


cates that I have, also some of my wants; 


of course if you have not got one thing you 


may have another.—I remain, yours, J. T. 


’ Ropcers, Chadderton Road, Nov. 28. 


.s 


~. 
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LOCAL LISTS. 
The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 
(Continued from P. 29.) 


By G.cG. tb-vane bE, NL oon. 


Biston hirtaria—Rare. Apriland May. Cann 
wood. 
Amphydasis prodromarta, — Common, March 


and = April. Cann wood, 


Bickleigh 
A. betularia—Common. May and June, 


Bickleigh, Cann wood, Pennycomequick. 


Hemerophila abruptaria, — Rare. May and 
August. Stoke. 
Cleora Lichenaria. — Rare. July. Cann 


Barn, Cann wood. 
Boarmia repandata—Common, Juneand July. 
Hedgerows, I have many times taken the 
beautiful banded variety (conversaria ) from 
found feeding Evica cinerea 
(Heath). 


B. rhomboidaria.—Common. 


larvae on 
June and July. 
Lanes and hedgerows. 

ise 


in Cann wood. 


vobovavia, Rare, June and July. Once 


| Tephrosia consonavia.—Common.. May. Cann 


wood. Generally found at rest in fir trees. 


|S. crepuscularia—Common. April. Bickleigh, 


Cann wood, Shaugh. 

T, extersaria.—Not common. June. Cann 
quarry and wood, Ivy bridge, Maristow. 

T. punctulata.—Rare. May. 


Boringdon wood. 


Bickleigh vale, 


| ENEMIES TO FIELD AND 


GARDEN CROPE IV. 
GRASS LAND. 


By os. lL. -Mosiey: 


The enemy to grass land. so far as insects 
are concerned, has, at anyrate during the 
past few years, been the common “leather 
jackets” as the larva of the crane fly or | 
daddy long-legs is generally called by 1 
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country people. In almost every county in 
Britain the excessive abundance of this in- 
sect has been noticed more or less, In some 
distr’cts the insects have been so numerous 
as to become a positive nuisance, filling win- 
dows, getting into milk bowls, treacle pots; 
and if anyone walked over grass land or 
newly mown hay, the pests would come 
buzzing in his face. In several of the parts 
in this neighbourhood I have noticed that 
this insect has been carrying on its destruc- 
work. Here and there large patches of 
The 


larve having eaten the roots, the tops die 


brown withered grass might be seen. 


and become withered and scorched by the 
sun. 
numerous that a score might be counted in 
a square foot of grass land. These grubs 
seem partial to flat damp land, and on that 
account good drainage ought to have a bene- 
ficial effect. All 
animals should be encouraged in such places, 
thrushes, rooks, partridges, and birds of 
that class destroy large quantities. On page 
339, Vol. 1, of the Young Naturalist, will be found 
note referring to the destruction of crane 
flies by rooks, and in the course of three or 
four days, many thousands of crane flies 
must have been destroyed by them on that 
occasion. 


insectivorous birds and 


Starlings are also very useful in 
devouring this and other larve, even in the 
winter birds 
find bem@escenesabyan a 
note by Mr. Wheeldon which will be found 
on another page. In Nottinghamshire, where 
much of the land is pasture, I have seen a 
flock of Starlings that on on a rough estimate 
must have contained 50,000 to 100,000, and if 
we say that each bird on an average would 
devour during the 
Summer months, the quantity of caterpillars 
destroyed by be 


enormous, and an appalling spectacle to the 


months these 


manage to 


lative. as will 


five grubs per day 


them must something 


Entomologist. Shrews and field-mice also 
destroy large quantities, and the toad and 
some other reptiles do their share towards 
the destruction of these tiresome pests. 


In some places the larve were so | 


Among the artificial methods of getting rid 
of these grubs, or of lessening their numbers, 
common salt or any of the saline preparations 
seem to be partially effective ; and on farms 
near the coast, sea-weed, if used asa manure 
will have a beneficial effect, and it has the 
additional advantage of costing nothing, ex- 
cept the expense of carting away. But the 
very best method of guarding against such 
attacks is to pay some attention to natural 
history and learn to distinguish those birds 
and animals which serve to keep the enemy 
in check, and for this reason every school 
should have a person able to instruct the 
rising generation in those useful truths, and 
then, in time, we should not find farmers and 
gardeners destroying their very best friends 
and preserving their enemies as is now some- 
times the case and I think there is every 
reason to believe that this will be the case 
sometime. The study of natural history is 
gaining ground and people are beginning to 
see and admit its advantages. 

There are several other enemies to grass 
land, but these will be mentioned in a future 


paper. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. Ie Miosenre 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


{ AURINIA, Rott. | 
| ARTEMIS, S. V. { 


19 


late 10, ice. 3 


The Greasy Fritillary. 
ARTEMIS, W. V,, Artemis, the Greek name 
puso, 
Imagio.—Plate to, Fig. 3. 
with the wing rays and several wavy bands 
black. 
gin, and a few reddish spots in other parts of 


for Diana.” 
Straw color, 
A reddish band near the hind mar- 
the wing. Underside forewing fulvous, with 
the wing rays, and the black bands of the 
upperside showing as a darker shade of 
fulvous only. The tip of the wing paler. 
Hindwing alternately banded with red and 


a ae | 
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straw color, the outer band of red, having a 
row of yellow spots with black centres. 
These bands are divided from each other by 
thin black lines. 
@ greasy appearance, whence the common 


The underside has rather 


name. 
Larva.—Plate 10, Fig. 3a. Black with 
numerous white dots, in three not very clearly 
defined rows, head and legs black, claspers 
smoke colored. Besides the spines, there is 
a black bristle in the centre of each white dot. 
he spines are branched, and most numerous 
from the fifth segment. (We are indebted to 
Mr. Dawson, of Carlisle, for the larva from 
which our figure was taken.) 
Pupa.—Short and stumpy, pale 


lor, turning brighter as the time of emer- 


stone 


nce approaches, when the red and black 
arkings may be seen through the pupa skin. 
Food Plants.--The larva is generally 
understood to feed on the Devil’s-bit Scabious 
(Scabiosa succisa ) but other “plants are named 
by authors, though we do not know on what 
Field Scabious (Scabiosa 
arvensis. ) (Digitalis purpurea). 
Wood-sage (Teucrium Scorodonia) and Plan- 
tain (Plantago), 

Times of appearance.—The imago is 
to be found from the middle cf May till the 


authority, viz. 


Foxglove 


in more northern localities. Wehave taken it 
in fine condition in the first week in July, near 
Castle Eden Dene. 


in batches on the underside of the leaves of 


The eggs are deposited 


the food plant. The larva are gregarious 
when first hatched, and draw the leaves down 
and together, while they live under shelter of 
the tent thus formed, and devour the under- 
side of the leaves only. They feed but slowly 
during summer, and pass the winter low 
down among the leaves of the food plant, or 
other herbage, which are drawn together as 
described. 
weather they leave their hybernaculum, and 


On the approach of warmer 


now feed quite exposed, being apparently as 
fond of the rays of the sun as the others of 
the genus. When full fed they seek the 


underside of a leaf, or similar shelter for their 

final change. They are full fed from the 

middle to the end of April. 
Habitat.—The Greasy 


quents damp meadows, or similar places 


Fritillary fre- 


when the Devil’s-bit scabious grows. Where 


- itoccursit is often exceedingly local, frequent- 


ing perhaps one corner only of a field, and 
often changing its head quarters, quite dis- 
appearing from the place where it abounded 
one year, and being as abundant the next 
year in another spot not faraway. It occurs 
all over England, and also both in Scotland 
and Ireland. It is generally distributed over 
Northern Europe and Siberia, but does not 
occur in the polar regions. It scarcely 
reaches the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, though one variety occurs in 
Turkey, and another in Spain (Andelusia) 
and in Barbary. in Africa. 
Variation.-—-Artemis varies more gene- 
rally than any other British butterfly, and 
though its range of variation is restricted by 


the three colors of the type, it is surprising 


| what changes of appearance are produced. 


latter end of June or sometimes rather later _ 


We are inclined to the opinion that while 
tolerably uniform in “any one locality, most 
local races aredistinctly different from others, 
and if a large enough collection were made 
of British specimens, an arrangement by ap- 
pearance would also be found to be an 
arrangement by locality. The Irish speci- 
mens, //ibernica, Birchall, are the most beauti- 
ful, the colors contrasting more, the pale 
shade being paler than the type, the red 
bands and spots being brighter red, and the 
black marks being deeper black. The Scotch 
form, Scotica, is smaller, scarcely so densely 
scaled, the red and yellow marks not so dis- 
tinctly different, and the black, duller in hue. 
Both this and the Irish form often have the 
inner half of the red band near the hind 
In the north of 


England the insect is like the Scotch form, 


margin, pale straw color. 


but as we approach the south the specimens 
are larger, the red and yellow markings still 
nearer each other in shade, and the black 
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marks and veins are browner. The variety 


- Provincialis, Boisd., occurs in the south of 


France, &c., and is a large insect with ’ 


scarcely any perceptible difference between 
the red and yellow bands, the divisions be- 
the 
The French type differs 


tween them and wing rays - 
brownish black. 
considerably from the south of England 
form, but these differences, though clear to 
the eye, are very difficult to describe in 
words. 
approaches the Scotch or North of England 
specimens, but it is much less densely scaled 
and has a semi-transparent look, sometimes 
it is all black and straw color, except the 


outer red band on the hind wing. The variety 


Sibivica, Staud., occurring in Siberia, differs 


from most northern specimens, for it is paler 


than any other, while northern forms are 


_tbiviea, Staud., is the same 
The Spanish and 
African form is called Desfontainii, Godt., and 


generally dark. 
as Desfontainesii, Eversin, 


is the same as Desfontainesii, Boisd, and H. 
Sy 
other. The Turkish specimens are paler on 


It is more uniformly fulvous than any 


the under, and more varied on the upper 
side, and are called orientalis, H, S. Besides 
these varieties, all of which are well defined, 
and deserving distinctive names, are several 
aberrations which must be very briefly 
noticed. Specimens occur not unfrequently 
with little or no black on the underside, while 
Dr. Gill has one with the upper side quite 
obscured with smoky black. Some vary in 
the under side by being more or less greasy 
looking, the Irish specimens being much less 
so than the Scotch, or any other form we 
have seen. : 

Allied species.—Though all the mem- 
bers of the genus have a strong family like- 
ness, the species known as Cynthia Hb., is 
The 


SO 


that most nearly allied to Artemis. 
females of Cynthi1, though scarcely 
bright-looking. might almost pass for the var. 
Hybernica. In the males the pale straw 
colored marks are changed to pure white. 


The resemblance is all the greater for Cynthia 


being | 


Merope, Prun., is an alpine form and | 
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has the black dots on the red band, near the ‘ 
hind margin of the hind wing, that are so ‘ 
characteristic of Artemis. Cynthia occurs 
only inthe higher Alps, and might readily 
pass for an extreme local form of Artemis. | 
said to be very different. Altogether Artemis 
is one of the most-interesting and instructive 
species, and well deserving careful study. 
Parasites.—Mr. Newman statesthat nine 
out of ten of his larve were infested with a | 


microgastcr, varying from ten to twenty-six in Ff 


each larva. They emerged in similar man-_ 
ner to the well-known parasite of Pieris 
vassice, spinning small silken cocoons out 
side. Puiobably these were the small species | 


figured, Microgaster perspicans, which was bred 


| fromthelarva by Mr Bairstow, of Huddersfield. 


Note.—Though this insect is best-known 
in this country by the name we have used, it 
is called Aurinia, Rott., on the continent, the | 
latter name having priority by one year, and 
it would be well if this name were adopted 

enerally by the- British writers. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 


7 Lucy FERN. 


Chap. II. 
JOHN BRUMMET AND SPRING. 


The young man, as we have aiready seen, § 
What is the 
He was born a weakly-con- 


is pale, rather worn and slim. 
cause of this ? 
stituted child, and though his parents had 
use. to the best advantage the little know- 
ledg = they possessed, in order to improve his 
heaith; yet that knowledge had been gathered 
up in scraps, for in their younger days there 
were few schools, and few children were sent 
to them, and those that did go might almost| 

as well have stayed at home for what real | 
instruction they received. Our friend, the 


young man, when a child was often sick, and 
sometimes the sickness was of long duration, 
But his mother was kind and loving, and 
when anything ailed him she 
phim with her best care. Once he was very 
low. He had been ill for months, and had 
been several days and never tasted food. But 
in time the tender care of his parents brought 
him round again to a state of comparative 
health, 


seemed to 


As he grew up to boyhood his taste 
tend toa literary direction, and 
paper which fell 


Way was eagerly perused and thought over. 
fen] y o 


any book or in his 


Fven his dreams were of books and learning, 
with Sunday schools, debating classes, and 
Other institutions of an intellectual kind. He, 
in short, stuck too close to one class of work, 
in the 
close application to 


his constitution demanded exercise 
wooded country, and less 
book study, When age demanded that he 
should find some kind of manly employment, 
books were still his uppermost thought. 
obtained a situation as book-keeper, but, as 
another misfortune, the office where he had 
to do his work, and where he of course spent 
the ereater part of the day, wasin a cellar 
beneath the ground fioor. Sometimes, for a 
shed its refulgent ray through one of the small 
window panes or gratings ; but it was only a 
momentary token of the bright July sky, the 
verdant fields and the sweet song of warblers 

hat existed elsewhere. But to himit was no 
Grief to. be shut up there, nay, it was his 
pleasure, and, without knowing it, he was 
taking days from off the end of his life, 
“Morn, noon, and night, in passing from his 
house to the office, and from the office to his 
house, he almost invariably. would have a 
book or a newspaper, and he became so 
habituated to it that he could thread his way 
among the people, and go about his business 
Without ever taking his eyes from the page. 
‘His name was JOHN BRUMMET. 

And now let us return to the fair young 
fenzale we saw with him at the garden gate. 


always tended | 


and as years passed on he became connected | 


He | 


few fleeting momonts,ahappy sunbeam would | 
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She is busy trimming the flowers in the 
garden, and the two younger girls are assist- 
ing her to make them beautiful. Her name 
is SPRING; she comes every year to spend 
three months in this delightful place, and 
when she comes a new life seems given to 


She 
everyone 


all around. is sO amiable, so kind, 
that 


she is there, 


seems inspired when 
She always comes on the 21st 
of March, and for some years John had 
watched for her coming with great anxiety. 


Through the long dark days he had con- 


stantly thought of her, and the time seemed 


| to get on so slowly, 


it seemed as if she would 
In truth he loved her, and he 
to her had become something more than a 


never come, 


mere friend. Her two sisters always came 
with her, the two that are now with her in 
the garden: one of them we shall know as 
SUNSHINE, and the other as SHOWER. 

SPRING was fond of Nature, she loved to 
ramble, in the months of April and May, 
through the woods and fields, to watch the 
buds peep from the ends of branches, or up 
from the earth, and expand into beautiful 
leaves and flowers. Her voice was that of 
the sweetest music, and her song was the 
signal for merriment throughout the animated 
world. Indeed, she was a delightful creature, 
and admired by everybody with whom she 
came in contact. 


“Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen, 

SPRING morning smiles, and soul enlivening 
green, 

Say, did ye give the thrilling transport way ? 

Did your eyes brighten when young lambs at 


wn o’er your path with animated pride ? 
Or gaz’d in merry clusters by your side ?”’ 

A walk with SPRING was something never 
to be forgotten. Every step had a new joy, 
every flower, or bird, or moss, or plant 
brought from her lips a new story, full of 
life and interest, and clothed in words of the 
kindest friendship, and whether accompanied 
they too had the 


same kindly life-giving disposition. 


by SUNSHINE or SHOWER, 


(To be continued ) 
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A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


eee NELLA TURE. 


A 


tion by British Entomologists of the 
the 


YOUNG friend asked on Saturday 
why we recommended the adop- 
for 


Continental name <Awrinia, 


Greasy Fritillary, mstead of advising 


them to use ow well-known name of 
Artemis. He thought it a pity to give 
up a name every one knew in England, 
and a shame it we had to use a foreign 
Why should we give in 
The fly sitting on the 


nae instead. 
to Gerinany ? 


box of the coach thought itself of 
immense importance, when so very 
much noise and fuss were made, in 


conveying it from one place to another. 
that 
science was made for us, and that all 


So we Britons have the idea 
matters should be looked at from ow: 
insular stand-point. 
We always believe that when one 
asks, there are a score wanting to ask, 
and a hundred who would be glad to 
know, if the idea occurred to them. 
We therefore take the present oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words to our 
young readers on Nomenclature. A 


popular Trio in the Opera H.M.b 


Pinafore beeins, ‘‘ Never mind the why 
oD ’ 3 


DECEMBER 


and wherefore,’ but in science ‘ the 


why and wherefore” ave the most im- 
portant things there are to ‘‘ mind.” 
It is necessary, in order to explain 
“why” we advise the name Artemis 
to be dropped, and that of Awinia sub- 
stituted, to give some little particulars, 
with reference to our mode of naming 
Betore 


the present system of double names 


the various animals, plants, &e. 


was invented, most perfect confusion 
existed, but by arranging the various 
species in Kingdoms, Families, Genera, 
&e, all was brought to. order, ach 
species Was given a name of its own— 
the specific name. It belonged to a 
certain genus, from which it took its 
family name, and thus each imsect, or 
other aninal, got its two names, ex- 
actly as our mutual friend, John Smith, 
has two. The only difference between 


the system on which animals are 


and that by which we are 
that in the one 


named, 
named ourselves, being, 
case the ramiLy name comes first, and 
in the other the sprciric.. Of course 
there is this additional difference, that 
with ourselves the individwals are 
named, and not the species only, as im 


the other. 


Now it is very clear that - 
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placing the family name first is an 
advantage, for with reference to our- 


selves we always adopt that method, 


when we want to classify the names. 
In a Directory, in the Index to a Mer- 
chant’s Ledger, in our own List of 
Contributors, we place the family name 
first, aud the specifie (or sur-)name 
afterwards. liven if we were to give a 
list of animals in an index, under 
their English names, we would do the 
same. We may say “The Greasy 
Fritillary,” or ‘‘ The Heath Fritillary,” 
but if drawing up an index, would 
place them all under F 
Fritillary Glanville 

Greasy 

a Heath 
exactly as if their scientific names 
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were used 
Melitea Athalia 
Aurinia—Artemis 


93 
wr Axia, 
Now it must be remembered that the 
second name belongs exclusively to the 
species, the first is common to the 
family; as with ourselves, the first 
belongs to the individual, and the 
latter to the family. We expect we 
have made this clear enough. : 
The object of having names at all, 
is, of course, that others may know 
what is meant when any particular 
species is spoken of. That when John 
Smith is named, no one shall imagine 
Tom Jones is intended. If we use the 
name Artemis, and everyone else does 
the same, that name answers the de- 
sired purpose—everyone knows what is 


meant. But if some use the name 
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Artenus and others Awrinia, and neither 
knows that both names refer to the 
same species, misunderstanding and 
confusion necessarily occur. Now 
Aurinia is a species that occurs else- 
where than in Britain, and we will 
suppose that a British Entomologist 1s 
describing the species for the first time, 
with the idea that it was an entirely 
new insect. After describing it he 
gives it the name Artemis; and if he 
was right, in supposing that it was a 
new species, the name Artemis would 
be a good name. By and bye it is dis- 
covered that the same butterfly had 
been taken in France, or Germany, 
some years before it was taken here; 
and that a French or German Ento- 
mologist, had described it under the 
name Aurinia, when it was first found 
there. Aurinia has been used in those 


countries, and Artemis in this, for 
several years before it was known that 
What shall 


Are we to 20 


the insect was the same. 
be done in such a case ? 
on calling ours Artemis, while it would 
be called Aurinia elsewhere ? or shall 
we abandon name and adopt 
theu's ? 


young friend, who would think it ‘‘a 


our 
There are many of us like our 


shame” for us to yield, and adopt a 
“foreign name.’ But science is cos- 
mopolitan, and Nature does not recog- 
nise the limits of Political Geography. 
It is necessary, therefore, to have a 
general law, that will apply equally in 
all cases, and not consider any insular 


or national prejudice. All must be 


_ bound by such a law, for it is for the 


advantage of all. The Jaw that has 


—— 


: 
« 


been adopted is a simple one, that the 


tion shall have priority over all others. 
The naturalist who makes discoveries, 


deserve honor, and none is given him. 
He who hastens to communicate, what 
he knows to the world, is deserving, 
and shall have what he deserves. 
Hence the question between Jrtemis 
and Aurinia is simply this. Which 
name has priority ? Which name was 
first given to the world, and we find 
that Auwrinta was first used in 1775, 
while Artemis was not used till 1776. 


Therefore Awrinia has priority by one 


_ year, and should be adopted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Strs,—I hope you will continue to insist on 
the importance of making local collections 
and local lists of 
History. We are here wanting a purely 


branches Natural 
Local Museum to represent the Fauna and 
Flora of our district. In my humble opinion 
there should be one general museum as good 
as it can be made for the whole of the North- 
ern counties—say at Manchester—and _ all 
foreign specimens of any value should go 


there. For a large town like Huddersfield 


there might be a collection of Typical forms | 
for educational purposes, but there should | 


certainly be one to illustrate the natural 
history of the neighbourhood. The laws that 
govern the distribution of species are very 
obscure, and can only be got at by many 
naturalists in different districts working to 
An of 


necessity for working a district closely has 


the same end. illustration 


come before me lately. In my garden at 
Colwyn Bay Epunda Nigra, which I have 
never taken, or heard of being taken, in any 
other part of our district (though on the 
Birkenhead side it has been well worked), 
is not only generally common, but this 
the commonest 
species of moth at sugar, on the two occasions 
on which I tried. On one of these it was 
actually in the proportion of 4 to 1 to any 
other species.—Yours truly, 

ALFRED O. WALKER, (F.L.S.,) Chester. 

Noy. 29. 


Autumn was absolutely 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C., 


NiGHT HrROoN 1N Essex.—A female speci- 


men of the Night Heron (Nycticorvax griseus) | 


was shot at Dovercourt, on the 29th November 
last, it is in the immature or spotted plumage 
and weighed 1 lb 11 oz. 


F. Kerry, Harwich. 
ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA IN NOVEMBER, — 


Mr. C. S. Gregson, of Liverpool, has recently | 


sent us some specimens of Abraxas grossulariata 
bred in November. He promises a note upon 
the subject, which will, no doubt, be very 


interesting. 


i 


' tree roots, on the edge of the flooded fields 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


wt | changed into a bird of prey.’’—Morris. 
S| 


COLEOPTERA AT YoRK.—-Taking the advice 
of my friend Mr. Gregson, that ‘‘ work wins,” 
I had the good fortune to take (last Sunday 
morning, 28th Nov.,) two specimens, male 
Chlacnius 
I 
also took Aunchomenus junceus-pavmupunctatus, 


and female, of that fine insect, 


nigvicornius, on Fulfare Ings, in profusion. 


Selpha atrata, and about 1o Staphylinus eryth- 


vopterus, a very fine Bracnalytrous insect, all at 


there —JoHn H. Smepiey, Fossgate, York. 


BRITISH BIRDS; THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
S. L. Mosrey. 


Genus |I,—Pandion, Savigny. 


Panpion.—-' The Greek name of a hero 


Again, only one species of this genus inhab- 
its Britain. In size it is less than the Eagles. 
The wings are large and rounded, the second 
and third quill feathers being the longest. 
The legs are short and thick and the tarsus 
covered with rough scales. The toes are 
similarly clothed, and the under surface is set 
with pointed scales which assist in holding 
its slippery prey. The outer toe is longer 
than the inner ones, and can be turned side- 


ways like that of the owl. 


ar OSPREY 

Pandion haliaétus, Linn. 
Fish hawk, (America). 
Mullet hawk, (S. of England), 
Fish ljuse, (Sweden). 
Tschiftscha, (Lapland). 
Aquila plumba, (Italy). 
Halasaaski, (East Bothnia), 

HaLtaEtus.—Halus (Gr.) 
(Gr.) eagle. 

Size,—Length of male about two feet, 
expanse a little over five feet. A female 
killed in Staffordshire by Mr. F. Bond, F.Z.S., 
on October 22nd, 1834, measured 6 ft. 7 in, 


marine: alétus 


from tip to tip. 
Plumage.—The adult male has the bill 


bluish black; cere, blue grey; eye, yellow. 


In a specimen in Mr. James Varley’s coliec- | 


tion, of Huddersfield. from which the figure 


is taken, the upper part of the head, chin, | 


and under parts of the body are white with a 
slight tint of yellow in places. Two brown 
lines pass from the bill to behind the head, 
where the feathers are elongated, and can in 
the living bird be raised at pleasure into a 
kind of crest. 
brown. 


extend a little beyond the tail. 


Back and wing coverts dark 
The primaries are nearly black, and 
The tail 
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tured fish to its nest, or to some tree, or 
rocky prominence to devour. The Osprey 
seldom alights on the ground, and when it 


does so, its movemenis “are ungainly, on 


_ account of the shortness of its legs. 


Migration.—The Osprey is a migratory 
bird, moving southward on the approach of 
the 


In Britain it breeds in the 


winter, and returning northward in 


spring to breed. 


north, and when specimens are obtained in 


‘the south it is generally in the autumn or 


is barred above with two shades of brown, | 


and underneath the bars are indicated by pale 
brown on a white ground. 


The legs are | 


bluish, and are feathered in front slightly | 


below the knee. 


THE FEMALE is similar. but larger, and the | 


white on the head not so clear. 

IMMATURE birds have the bill black, and 
he whole of the plumage much variegated. 
The feathers of the head are brown, mar- 
gined with paler color, the nape not becom- 
ing clear white till the third or fourth year. 
Young birds vary a good deal in the markings 
of the upper parts. 

Note.—When ascending in the air the 
Osprey is said to make a kind of crackling 
noise, which often develops into a scream 
when the bird is about to descend. 

Flight.—The flight of this species is slow 
When it 


and heavy, yet easy. leaves 


nest it generally sails off in a straight line for | 


its fishing ground, where it wheels round in 
graceful evolutions, sometimes ascending toa 


great height. When it perceives a fish it 


rapidly descends, hence the Italian name | 


Aquila plumba (Leaden Eagle). 
it will check its course in mid-air, and hover 
like the Kestrei, no doubt this is when the 
Should 
the same fish, or another, again appear, the 


Occasionally 


fish has escaped from observation. 


descent is continued, and the bird has often 
to plunge completely beneath the surface of 
It 
emerges in a few seconds, and, shaking the 


the water in order to capture its prey. 


water from its plumage, carries the cap- 


winter. In America, where the bird is very 
common, they reach the coast of New York 
and New Jersey about the 21st of March, 
moving southward again about the 22nd of 
September. 

Food.—tThe food of this species appears 
to be exclusively fish, which it captures from 
either the sea or fresh-water. Some authors 
state that it will occasionally attack birds, 
such as water fowl, but probably this is only 
when driven to do so by excessive hunger. 
The American fishermen hail with pleasure 
the appearance of the Osprey in the spring, 
as it serves to denote the appearance of 
shoals of herring and other kinds of fish, to 


which the birds serves them as a guide, and 


for this reason it is protected by common 


/ consent, 


IN CONFINEMENT it must be fed on fish, 


and must havea pond of water where it can 


its 


wash. 

Habitat.—In Britain the breeding haunts 
of the Osprey are confined to the Highlands 
of Scotland, and sparingly to some portions 


of Ireland. Formerly it used to breed on 


the coast of Devonshire. Stray specimens 
are occasionally killed in various parts of 
England. One in White’s 


“ Natural History of Selborne,’’ and several 


is recorded 
others are mentioned in ‘“ Letters of Rus- 
ticus,”’ 

ApBroab this bird may be found throughout 
Europe, and is also met with in Africa, and. 
In North 
America it ls a common species, in some 
places breeding in colonies, as many as thirty 


the northern portion of Asia. 
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or forty pairs building their nests at the same 


place. This union is, no doubt, caused 


partly by the attacks to which the Osprey 1s 


subject from the White-headed Eagle, which | 


| 
THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 


By Lucy Fern. 


robs it of its prey after it has captured it, and | 


as the Osprey has been known to unite in 


bands to drive the eagles away, they probably 


keep together for that purpose. 
Nest.—The nest of the Osprey is never 


far from some sheet of water, either the sea | 


or an inland lake. It is placed in a tree, on 
some rocky pinnacle, or on the topmost part 
of some old deserted ruin. 
Highland Lochs have at one time or other 
been graced by the presence of an Osprey’s 
nest. It1is an early breeder, commencing to 
build in March or the beginning of April. 
The nest is an immense pile of sticks, some 
of which are of considerable thickness, with 
softer material, such as sea-weed, grass, or 
turf for the inside; unless the birds are dis- 


turbed the same nest is made use of year 


after year, and as it isrepaired, and additions | 


made to it every year, in time it becomes 
large enough for the materials to fill an 


ordinary sized cart. It is not unusual to 


find the nests of smaller birds built among | 


the sticks which compose the Osprey’s nest. 


Hegs.—Three eggs are generally laid, and | 


should be looked for during the latter half of 
May. 
or less spotted with dark purplish brown, 


They are of a yellowish white, more 


forming blotches, or a zone, or completely 
covering altogether the large end. Two of 
the figures (pl. 1'i, fig. 1 and 2) are taken 
from specimens received by a collector in 
this neighbourhood from the late J. H. Dunn, 
of Stromness. 

VARIETIES sometimes Occur with the spot- 
color almost or entirely covering the ground, 
and the egg then appears of different shades 
of red-brown. Such a variety is admirably 
figured in ‘‘OoTHIcA Wooryana,” from a 
specimen taken in East Bothnia, in 1854, 


which I have taken the liberty to copy into | 
The eggs of this | 


this work (pl. ili, fig. 3). 
species are very variable. 


Most of the | 


Chap! SP 
A WALK TO ABE) YORESS. 


“Come,” says Spring to her two sisters, 
_ who were busy with her in the garden, “ let 
us take a walk up into the forest, the wind is 
rather chilly, but the sun is breaking out, 
and it will be warmer in a little while, we 
shall take no harm on that account, and a 
| walk in the morning air is bracing and 
| healthful. 


_and the missel thrush has been tuning his 


Hear ! the lark has begun to sing, 


notes for some weeks, yonder is one sitting on 
| the very topmost branch of the tree, pouring 
_ forth his sweet melody,’ and so saying the 
_ three at once began to prepare, and were soon 
strolling across the heath which led to the 
| forest. 
‘‘ Here, look along this bank,”’ said one of 


the young girls, ‘‘ what pretty yellow flowers! 

they all come up out of the earth, and not a 
leaf to be seen anywhere, how curious!” 

ties CSS es 


about those, I have often seen them in similar 


answered SprinG, ‘I know all 


situations, the plant is called Coltsfoot, and 


the leaves will come up afterwards, when the 


| flowers are beginning to die down. But see, 


here is one with its head drooping, as though 


it were sickly, what is the cause of that, think 


you? Dig down to the root, and you will 


| see,’ and, scraping the earth away, they 
_found that the thick 


hollowed out by a small pink larva, and 


root-stem had been 


taking it in her hand SprineG explained that 
this little caterpillar had eaten the inside of 
the stem, which caused the flower to droop 
' in the manner it did. The caterpillar would 
| produce a beautiful little moth, known to 
entomologists by the name of Halonota Brun- 
nichiana. ‘‘ But see, here is another of these 


| flowers, with the petals drawn together by a 
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silken web. I will pluck the fower and stem, 


and split the latter open,’ and so doing a 


’ 


little fat greyish larva fell into her hand. | 
“Now you see this is another kind, let us | 


take it home, and you will see it will produce 
Its 
wings will be cleft into separate plumes, and 


a moth quite different from the other. 


its name is as ugly asthe moth is beautiful, 
if I tell it you you will forget it in ten 
minutes, but I will try you, it is Pferophorus 
trigonodactylus.”’ 

“Pity a poor ho's, till I've gone for t’ 
O yes, I can think of that,”’ said 
SUNSHINE, with a smile. 


doctor, lass. 


Passing along, a brimstone butterfly flut- 
tered across their path, and Sprinc explained 
that probably it had just awoke from a long, 
long sleep. “Tt has slept ever since last 
October in some snug out-of-the-way place, 
perhaps in one of those great hollow trees, 
which are so old that their insides have de- 
cayed, and crumbled away, and now the first 
warm days have roused it from its slumbers, 
and it is now on itsway to seek a partner, 
after which it will resort to some buckthorn 
bush, where it will deposit its eggs.”’ 

** How old do you think those trees are ?”’ 
asked SUNSHINE, “ see, here is one which all 
three of us could not reach round if joined 
hand in hand; it is hollow, and indeed there 
is a doorway on one side, let us go in, and see 
what it is like within.”’ Inside the three 
found comfortable standing room, it was 
rather dark, but if they could only have seen 
above their heads they might have been able 
to discover several bats suspended by their 
hind legs, and their heads hanging down, fast 
asleep. 

* Well, I should think that this tree at the 
very least is 200 years old, but we cannot tell. 
If it were not hollow, and we were to saw it 
across the stem, and polish the sawn surface, 
we could tell pretty nearly how oldit is. We 
should see a series of rings, and if we counted 
the number of these rings correctly we should 
get the number of years the tree has been 
growing. Every year, you see, the bark 


loosens from the wood, and the sap flows up, 
and makes a deposit of new wood, which 
forms one ring; the next year another deposit 
If we 
only understood the growth of these rings, 


is made, which forms another ring. 


no doubt many important lessons might be 
learned from them. For instance you would 
be surprised if from the study of these rings I 
could tell you that one season a hundred 
years ago was particularly wet or dry, yet 
there is no doubt that trees make more wood, 
that is, leave a thicker deposit, when the 


summer is wet than they do when it is dry. 


_ Most trees and plants grow in this way, that 


is by adding to the outside, and these are 


called exogenous plants, from two Greek words 


Others 
grow from the inside, and are called endo- 


—¢exo without, and gennao I produce. 


genous plants, from the Greek exdon within, 


and gennao I produce. This latter class may 
generally be known by the veins of the leaves 
running parallel to each other, like grass, 
while the exogens have diverging veins like 
this oak tree. 
‘‘T am going to sketch this scene which you 
see before us,"’ and she took from her bag a 
small sketch block, and a box of colors, and 


And now,” continued SPRING, 


sat down on one of the large rough roots of 
the sturdy old oak, that bared themselves 
above the earth. 

‘‘And what shall we do?” enquired the 
other two. 

“IT do wish we had brought Aunt Judy's 
brandy bottle to warm us up, don't you 
Spring.” 

‘“No indeed, I do not, and if you want 
warming I can tell you how to do it without 
Aunt Judy’s brandy bottle. Run down this 
hedge side to the bottom, then turn on the 
lane a little way and you will find a spring of 
crystal water, take a good draught, and then 


run back to me. Now be sure to run, don’t 


loiter, but run,’’ and the two set off in the 
direction SprinG had instructed them while 
she set to work and painted the glowing 
scene. 


(To be continued.) 
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PomENCLATURE. 


Second Paper. 


}* our paper last week, on this sub- 
ject we discussed the law of pii- 
rity, but before our readers can fully 
understand Nomenclature, we must ex- 
plain the troublesome and vexatious 


subject of Synonymy. Our young 
riends will have observed certain 
etters following scientific names—t., 
agnn.: 4.V.; SOtaud.; and so on. 
hese are well understood contractions, 


or the name of the author, by whom 
he species were described under the 
ame m question. AMachaon, Linn., | 
eans that the species Machaon was 
‘st described and named by Linné. 


t is an insect that has been fortunate 
nough never to have had any other 
ame. SHdusa, Fabr., means that the 
pecies was described and named by 
fabricius, a .very eminent Danish 
Entomologist, who died at the begin- 
ning of the present century. Enpvsa 
was described under this name in a 
york published in 1787, and several 
ubsequent writers refer to the species 
nder the same name. It happened, 
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atnralst : 


Et 
ary 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


however, that Foureroy, a French 
Writer, in a work on the Entomology of 
Paris, published in 1785, described the 
same insect under the name of cro- 
crus. The works of Fabricius were 
of great importance, and were well 
known, henee the name he used 
Was adopted by almost everyone. 


©” a more local 


Fourcroy’s work having 
character, would have a much less 
general circulation, and his name re- 
maimed unrecognised. The law of 
priority however holds good, and in the 
latest Synonymic Catalogue of Buttcr- 
flies, the species stands, 
C. Croceus, Fourer., 1785. 
Eidusa, Fabz., 1787. 

Much complaint is made at times 
about ‘Closet Naturalists ” continually 
changing names of species, and those 
who have used Zdusa for a quarter of 
a century will find it a trouble to adopt 
the older one of Croceus. But when 
once we get the right name it will be 
changed no more, and the process of » 
transition from one to the other makes 
it easier. Ncw Synonymic Catalogues 
are only published at long intervals. 
Limited as is our list of British Butter- 
flies, some namcs have been clianged 


~ 


5 


0 


within our own time, and more are in 
process of transition. First the older 
name appears in a Synonymic Cata- 
logue, such as that by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 
Then 
together in brackets, in our printed 


the two names are printed 
lists or journals, as we printed Aurinia 
and Artemis on page 86, or one is put 
afterthe other thus: Aurinia—Artemis, 
and after a time the name that has 
been used in error is droppedaltogether, 


and becomes only a synonym. ‘Thus 
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Blandina has already disappeared from | 


some of our printed lists, and the older 


name of Medea has taken its place. 
Cassiope has been replaced by Zpiphron, 


and Dispar by Hippothée, on the other | 


hand Jcarus is still bracketted with 
Alexis, Minima with Alsus, and so on. 
In time the right name will be uni- 
versally adopted, and then all is easy. 

A novice looking in a Synonymic 
Catalogue, at a spicies like Aurinia 


(Artemis) might almost be disheartened | 
if he thought he had all this to learn, | 


like a school-boy’s lesson; this insect 
having had more than a dozen names 
given to it by one writer or another. 
But however troublesome synonymy 
may be to those who have to puzzle 


themselves with it, they would find it | 
much more difficult to understand their © 


study without it, and we believe the 
publication of Mr. Doubleday’s Syno- 
nymic Catalogue of British Lepidoptera 


did more to assist British Entomologists | 


(though it was only a list of names) 
than any other work that has been 
published. Our young readers will 
understand therefore that it is not at all 


| 


| 


necessary that they should puzzle thei 
Let the 
| leave that to the ‘‘ Closet Naturalists’ 


| 


| brains over synonymy. 


| if they like, they only need to under 
| stand-the general principles of th 
system of naming species, and when P 

they study any difficult or variablep~ 
species they will find a good synonynai 
catalogue, and a proper understanding} ~ 


Till they 


require that imformation, they need)” 


of it, a great help to them. 


not distress themselves about the diffic 
eulties. As an illustration, we may 
refer to the synonymy of that variable 
species, C’. Davus, the Heath Butterfly, 
with reference to the Books on Hntos 
mology, how in use in this country. 
In Stainton’s Manual it it called C. 
Pavus only, and is described as a 
variable species. In Newman’s British 
Butterflies two descriptions are given, 
the form with few or no eyed spots 
being called Davus, and said to be the 
same as the species called Z'’yphon, by 
Haworth, over which the name Davus of 
The 


specics which has very distinct eyed 


Fabricius had priority. second# 
spotsiscalled Rothliebiiand saidto bethe 
same as the Davus of Haworth but not 
of Fabricius. In Kirby’s European But+ 
erflies these are considered to be dis- 
tinct species, and that with distinct eyes 4 
is called Dawus; with indistinct eyes Ty-fm 
phon. Nowhere is veryconsiderable con-} 
fusion and yet it 1s very easily put right 
by a reference to the synonymy of the 
species, which shows also that other and 


The®. 
explanation of the difficulties will beg» 


earlier writers used other names. 


found below: 
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for the species and including all the 
} varictics. — 

avus, Fab. (1777) also understood to 
include all the forms. 


are equal to the Davus of Stainton’s 


These names 


Manual. 
ar. a. Philoxenus, Esper. 
with large distinct eyes, which is the 


the form 


Davus of Kirby, and Lothliebii of 
Newman. 

ar. b. Laidon, Bork. who figured the 
1788. 
This is the same as the Z'yphon of 
Kirby, and Vavus of Newman. 


form with indistinct eyes im 


reference to this will at once show 
Xxactly what is meant by the different 
iters whose works we have named. 


oaroe wd BSCRIBERS. 


umber 53, renewals for Vol. 


r with the same colored by hand, 8s. 
Monthly parts on same terms, or the 


feekly Edition will be forwarded ooh 
ur weeks for 4/6 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


XCHANGE CLusB.—AIl 
decided to join this for the present season 
will please send their parcels and lists to 
Jj. E. Robson, West 
Hartlepool. They must be carriage paid, 
and if to be returned by post must contain 


those who have 


Bellerby Terrace, 


2 label. “€are- is 


4 


stamped addressed 
“requested in packing. 

MAGAZINE Crius.—lf there are any more who 
‘desire to join this club they must please 
“communicate at once, as it should com- 
“mence on ist Jan. ; and until we know how 
“many members there may be, no arrange- 


ments whatever can be made, 


" Typhon, Rott (1775) a general name | 


| of the Young 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR Sirs,—I have received the first part 
Naturalist series of Illustrated 


_ Handbooks of British Natural History,” being 


rark bof 


‘ British Birds, their Nests and 
Eggs ;’’ I am exceedingly pleased with it, and 
trust it will obtain a large circulation. To 
students of Ornithology, it will be especially 
valuable, while to the ordinary reader it will 
prove an interesting volume; for who is there 
that does not take pleasure in learning about 
the nature and habits of the birds he sees 


_ around him, even though he has not oppor- 


tunity or inclination to devote much time to 
their study ? 
in plain simple language all that it is necessary 


The letterpress seems to give 


to know of each species, but the special 


_ attraction of the book is in the illustrations, 


Subscriptions for Vol. 1, expired with | 
NAA Tce 
eet | point of view. 


e thankfully received. With12 plates6s., | 


| 
| 


| Platetrunr depressum, 


| 4th August ; 
| *Calopteryx virgo, 24th July; 


ge 


these are carefully drawn and lithographed, | 
and the hand-coloring is admirably done, so 
that each picture, in the Superior Edition at 
least, while in the 
Cheap Edition the figures are carefully colored, 


is quite a work of art, 


and for all practical, purposes are equal to 
the others, being only inferior from an artistic 
I cannot wish better for the 
work than that it may meet with the success 
it deserves.—Yours truly, HENry T. Rogson. 
Stockton-on-Tees, December 6th, 1880. 


a eas 


EXCHANGE. 

I will give a good return for any of the 
following in pupe :—Elpenor, Ligustri, B. quer- 
cus, Carpini, Fagi, any of the Notodonta, 
Piniperda, Capcincola, &c.—-H. THompson, 
Gosford Street, Coventry. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


DRAGON FLIES CAPTURED DURING THE 
PAST YEAR IN THE VICINITY OF PLYMOUTH. 
tgth September ; 
ss *Orthetvum 
cevulescens, 4th August; Cordulegaster annulatus, 
* dischna cyanea, 31st July; 
* Pyvvhosoma 
27th 


—*Sympetvum siviolatuin, 
26th June; 


minium, 10th July; *Ischnuva elegans, 
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June; *Agrion puslia, 19th July. I have 
duplicates of those marked *, which I should 
like to exchange for others not named in this 
list=-G: - C., ;BIGNELL; 7; Clarence lace; 


Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
oo AM DNA tT TO UN Ss: 
Again ‘John Peel’ has sent us the best 


Where are all 
our young entomologists, and what are they 


answer to our last question. 
doing? We ought to have more competitors 
than we have. 

RE Pie Ve 


PAE -CO'CL ROACH; 
(Blatta Orientatis. ) 


Although often 
‘Black Beetle.’ This insect has in reality 
no with the order Coleoptera. 
but is includedin the order Orthopteva, amongst 
the Grasshoppers, Crickets, &c. 


erroneously called the 


connection 


The name 
Orthoptera signifies Straight-wings and is 
given to this order of insects on account of 
their inability to fold the wings cross-wise 
after the manner of the Beetles and Earwigs, 
The Cockroach is not a native of our Island, 
but it is not known from what country or at 
what time it was imported. The voracity of 
this insect is well-known, nothing seeming to 
come amiss to it. The following is an ex- 
tract from a history of the Cockroach. by a 
naval surgeon; ‘“‘ Whilst Cockroaches partake 
largely of the common articles of diet in the 
ship’s stores, they also rather like books, 
clothes, boots, soap, and corks. They are 
partial to lucifer matches and consider the 
edges of razors and amputating knives delicate 
eating. As to drink, they exhibit the same 
mpartiality. Probably they do prefer wines 
and spirits, but they can nevertheless drink 
beer witha relish, and even suit themselves to 
circumstances and imbibe water, either pure 
water or mixed with soap ; and if they cannot 
obtain wine, they will find a very good 
substitute in ink,’’ This account shows that 
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Warmth, moisture, and darkness are the © 


the Cockroach is no less thirsty than hungry, 


three essentials of Cockroach life, and it is on 
this account that they are so abundant in the 
lower part of the house, and but seldom in the 
upper rooms. Like many other insects the — 
Cockroach has a habit of discharging from its 
mouth a dark colored fluid, which possesses 
a most disagreeable smell, and is one of the 
chief causes of the universal repugnance to it. 
The elytra or upper wings of the male are 
soft, leatnery, and strongly veined; they are 
not used for flight, but merely as.a protection 
to the delicate underwings; the female is 
apterous, 7.c. wingless. The larva and pupa 
resemble the perfect insect in shape, but have 
no wings. When the insect first emerges from 
the pupa itis almost white, the darker hue 
being developed in a short time by the action 
of light. 


all together, enclosed in a hard. horny case, 


The eggs of the Cockroach are laid 


for which the scientific name is ‘‘ odtheca,” 
i.e, egz-purse, When the eggs are hatched 
this case splits down one side, and allows the 
occupants to escape: There is no doubt that 
it isa most disagreeable insect, but it must be 
admitted that it is also useful as a scavenger, 
and as it is seldom seen in perfectly dry and 
clean places, its very presence may generally 
be considered as a sign that it is needed.” 
Many means have been tried for the exter-_ 
mination of Cockroaches, but all have proved | 
more or less ineffectual. A hedgehog is an | 
useful ally in the kitchen, as he is very 
partial to them as food, and pans of beer or 
water left on the floor at night will attract 
these thirsty insects, which tumbling in, in 
their attempts to drink, will be drowned in 
numoders.—JOHN Pc. 


In order to vary the maties 13 munchies 
possible, and so give all an opportunity of 
sending in replies, we will now ask for they) 
best paper on the Entomological work done 


by the writer in 1835. The papers must 200 


exceed six sheets of note paper, and must be 
in our hands by January ist. 
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LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


(Continued from p. 35.) 


By 


P 


Pan ven GEE C.. ME .S. 
Gnophos obscurata. — Common. 
August. Hedge banks 
Whitsand Cliffs. 


IO). 


July and 
around Stoke, 
Imago plentiful (July 
Larva to be found only at night. 


Pseudoterpna cytisaria.—Common. July. Plym- | 


bridge, Bickleigh vale, Shaugh, Ivy bridge. 


Geometra papilionaria.—Not common. July. 
Field near Cemetery, Cann Wood. 
Iodis lacteariaa—Common. June. In and 


near woods. 


Hemithea thymiaria——Common. June and 
July. Bickleigh, Shaugh, Plymbridge. 

Ephyra punctaria.— Common. May and 
August. Bickleigh, Cann Wood, Plym- 
bridge. 

E. trijineavia. — Rare. May and August. 
Bickleigh. 

E. omicronavia. — Does not occur in the 


vicinity of Plymouth. I have taken it at 
Exeter and Teignmouth, where its food 
plant (Maple) grows abundantly. May 
and August. é 

Asthena liteata.—Not common. 


Wood, Bickleigh. 


June. Cann 


Beition BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Ropson ; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


gay ATHALTIA.- Piate 10, Fig. 4. 
The Heath Fritilvary. 


_ ATHALIA, Esp., Athalia, the daughter of 
Ahab, king of [Israel—heroine of Racine’s 
tragedy, “ Athalie.”—A.L. 


Imago.—Plate io, Eig. 3, upper and 


“underside. Vulvous similarly marked to the 


last species, but the black marks are broader, 


| 
| 


| fulvous, witha few black mirk:s. 
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and the row of dots on hind wing is wanting ; 
the base of the wings is also often much 
suffused with black. 


Underside. Forewing, 


Hin 1 wing, 


| three straw-colored bands, divided by two 


fulvous bands, all bordered with black, and 
divided by the veins. 


here is a_straw- 


_ colored’spot in the fulvous band nearest the 


| base as in the last species. 


Besides the ab- 


| sence of the distinct black spots so charac- 


teristic of the underside of C/nvxia, the two 
species may be readily distinguished by the 
color of the paler bands, which is very much 
paler in Cixxia than in 4 thalia. 
Larva.—Black, with white spots, The 
spines orange-colored, with white tips on the 
back, and all white at the sides, the spine 
Mr. New- 


man points out the protective resemblance of 


bristles, head, and legs are bl ick. 


this larva to the flower of one of the food 


plants—the Narrow-leaved Plantain, and 
noticed that his specimens always crawled up 
the flowering stems in the middle of the day. 

Pupa.—‘: Very short and obese, the color 


is creamy white, variegated with black and 


| orange,’’—Newman. 


Hood Plants.—The narrow and bread 


| leaved plantain ( Pluntugo lanceolute and major), 


wood sage (Teucrium scorodonia ), Germander 
speedwell (Veronica chamedryas ), cow wheat 
(Melanpyrum ), &c. 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
On the 
Continent it is said to fly from May to 


may be found during Juneand July. 
August. Thelarvze hatch in about a fort- 
night after the eggs are laid, and after feeding 
for a short time hybernate at the rocts of the 
food plants, till the following spring, when 
they feedupquickly. Like the last species they 
are fond of basking in the full rays of the 
sun. 

Habitat.—Open places in woods, 
heathy localities. 


and 
In England it seems con- 
fined to the more southerly counties, and 
Mr; - Birehadl 
found it abundant at Killarney, in Ireland. 


It is spread generally over Europe, but only 


dces not oceur in Scotland. 


THH YOUR 


occurs in the northern and western parts of 


Asia. 
Variation .—Athalia varies much both on 
its upper and under surface. The upper 


surface varies by being suffused with black 
scales to a greater or less extent than in the 


normal form. In some specimens the wing is 


nearly all black, in others there is ‘scarcely 


any black at all. The underside sometimes 


has the straw-color covering the greater part 


of the wing, while in others there is more 


black than usual, and it is impossible in 
words to convey an idea of the varied mark- 


All these abnormal forms 


ings that occur. 


are very rare. There is quite a host of 


named varieties, but we doubt whether any 


of them are such es as ought to have dis- 


tinctive names, which, in our opinion should 


only be given to forms that occur. with some 


resularity, either in ‘special localities, or 
whenever the a is found. We find the 
following namesin Dr. Staudinger’s catalogue, 
Corythalta, i Navarina, Selys., Oa ae 
Stdr,. All of which we! believe. are dark 
forms. Targquinius, Curt.,and Orientalis, Meén.,, 


the latter having white spots on the underside, 


and may be a variety of Aurelia... Kirby also 


names Melanina, H-S., 


vhich, judging by the 
LE thevia, 


ot which we 


name, must also be a dark variety ; 


Eversm.. and A¢therie. Hubn., 


know. nothing. Besides these there is the 


var. Eos, of Haworth, which is in Steven’s 
collection, and is said to be unique, but Mr. 
Bond has one very like it. The upperside 


has a dark border on the hind margin, and 


the inside of the wings suffused with the two 
colors, within the hind margin of the hind 


wings is a series of fulvous lunules, and a 
single fulvous lunule in the centre of each 
hind wing. The underside of the forewing has 


the black concentrated in the centre, and the 
hind wing has a broad pale band running 
across the underside. It was taken at Peck- 
ham, in 
Parasites.—Ilcineumon culpatoy, Schr 


-said to have been bred from this species, but 


June, 1603. 


1s 


-| not so far as we know, in this country. 
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VISCUM ALBUM 
(The Mistletoe). 
By J. P. SourttTer, Bishop Auckland. 


“The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 
The hall was dressed with holly green, 
Forth to the woods did merry-men go. 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open wide the baron’s hall, 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all.” 


At this festive season there are few plants 


more frequently met with, or better known by 
its presence, as a decoration in our houses, or 
by pictorial representation in onr Christmas 
Annuals than the singularly curious and inter- 
esting Mistletoe, and yet perhaps there is no 
plant about which there is a greater amount 
of popular misconception. Most people have 
a vague idea that the mystic plant does not 
grow in the gronnd, but nine-tenths of our well- 
informed persons if asked to say where the 
Mistletoe grows, will promptly reply, on the 
Oak tree. Whereas so rare is its occurrence 


on the Oak,’ that. all researches) of eager 


botanists’ have only discovered 15 oaks in 
Britain bearing living Mistletoe plants at the 
present time. - It is most frequently found on 
Apple trees, and moresparingly on Hawthorn, 
Lime, Poplar, &c. . It is very local and eccen- 
its distribution in 
~the 


Worcester, and Here- 


tric. in England, being 


most abundant in apple-producing 
counties of Gloucester, 
ford, and although it is not unfrequent in 
Kent and Sussex, it is almost entirely absent 
from Devon and Cornwall. Itis very rare in 
Northumberland and Durham, and is not 
indigenous in Scotland, although it has been 
ntroduced, and seems to thrive well as far 
Morayshire. The Mistletoe 
that is, 
and derives its nutriment from 


WOsuaeeas 1S a 


Pirasite, it grows upon 
the juices of the plant on which it feeds. 
So fully has this ae habit been acquired 
by the Mistletoe that its ds if sown in the 
ground will not germinate at all, hence the 
Ancients thought it was an excresence from 


the tree on which it grew, and that although 


———_ a es 
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it produced berries it could not be raised | branches of trees, as the manner of birds is, 


from seed, But more accurate research has | 


proved that it is easily enough propagated 
by seeds. If the.ripe berries are rubbed 
against the branch of a tree so as to break 
the skin, they readily adhere by the tough 
tenacious, viscid juice which they contain, 
and in due time the seed will. begin to grow, 


and the little rootlets soon penetrate the bark, | 
_‘ That the thrush shooteth destruction out of 


and absorb nutriment from the ascending sap 
of the trees, which the young plant assimilates 
and appropriates for its own use. So greedily 
does it suck up these juices that if colored 
fluids are supplied to the tree, it will pass up 
unchanged into the tissue of the Mistletoe. 
It is also said that although the stem and 
leaves of the Mistletoe have not the power of 
absorbing fluids, yet if the branch on which it 
grows be cut off, and immersed in water, the 
Mistletoe will go on absorbing water by its 
roots, and will continue to live for a con- 
siderable time. A curious property of the 
seeds of Mistletoe is that whereas in the seeds 
of all other plants during the process of ger- 


mination, in whatever position the seeds may 


be placed, the young rootlets always turn | 
towards the centre of the earth, in the Mistle- | 
toe they turn towards the centre of the mass 


to which they are attached. Thus if placed 
upon the upper part of a branch they will 
turn downwards, if on the lower surface they 
turn upwards, and if on the side of a tree 
towards the ccntre of the trunk. Ancther 
peculiarity is that the seeds often contain two 
or three embryos, so that from one seed two 
or three separate young plants may be pro- 
duced, this has also been observed in the 
seeds of the orange. In places where Mistle- 
‘toe abounds the pearly white, waxen-lke 
‘berries are eagerly eaten by various birds, 
especially thrushes, one species of which 
(Turdus riscivorous ) derives its name from its 
predilection for the tempting fruit, and be- 
comes an active agent n the dissemination of 
the plant, for the viscid berries often adhere 
tenaciously to their beaks, and in endeavcur- 


ing to cléanse them by rubbing against the 


the seeds stick to the bark, from which new 
plants are ultimately developed. The berries 
furnish a very adhesive glue, from which 
bird lime is often made, and as it was for- 
merly believed that the seeds of the Mistle- 
toe had to ye swallowed by the thrush, and 
voided with its excrement before they would 
grow, hence there is an old Latin proverb, 
his own bowels,” which has been freely 
rendered in English— 


“The thrush when he defiles the bough, 
Sows for himself the seeds of woe.” 


Although net immediately fatal to the tree on 
which it grows, yet by preying upon and 
intercepting the juice of the trees, and thus 
weakening its vitality, it tends to shorten the 
life of its host, so trees cr branches on which 
it grows become enfeebled, and prematurely 
decay, although at first it seems to stimulate 
their fruit-bearing powers. Hence it is said to 
be looked cn with comparative favor by the 
tenant, but with well-grounded aversion by 
the proprietor of an orchard. By the ancient 
Druids the 
sacred plant, that which grew on the oak 
highly 


mystic rites were enacted at the new year 


Mistletce was regarded as a 


being most esteemed, and many 
when the Arch-Druid proceeded with much 
ceremony to cut the Mistletoe with a golden 
knife, it was carefully caught in a white 
woollen cloth, the 
ground, and after being blessed by the 


Highpriest it was distributed -amongst the 


sO as never to touch 


people, and by ‘them hung up in their 
habitations, as they believe the spirits of the 
wocds uculd linger amengst its evergreen 
branches whilst the forests were leafless, and 
in return fcr the shelter they would confer 
benefits upon the inmates. Doubtless this is 
the origin of the custom of decorating our 
houses with evergreens at Christmas, but the 
first beginnings of the popular practice of 
kissing under the mystic bough seems lost in 
obscurity. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4,6. Self-acting 


Uinbyella ee 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 
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NOMENCLATURE. 
Third Paper. 


E trust what has already been 
said has been made sufficiently 


Before we leave 


clear to our readers. 
the specific names we must make some 
allusion to their terminations. Any 
one looking over a list of species can- 
ot but notice that in certain groups a 
arge proportion of the names end with 
she same syllables. The names of 
Pyralites end im alis, Crambites in 
Wlus, Tortrices in ana, Tinea in ella, 
nd soon. Geometers end in some 
ists in aria, in others partly in arta 
md partly in ata. There might be 
ome advantages if all the names of a 
yell-defined group could have an uni- 
termination ; but in the present 
ate of our knowledge this is not 
yossible. Many leading naturalists 
te er adopted the idea at all, while in 
ther cases it has been attempted to 
y it out to even greater length than 
re have named above, and to have 
istinctive terminations for very small 
roups. Thus, the yellow-winged 
tue haye, most of them, names 


i 
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ending in ago ; citrago, cerago, aurago, 
&e.; even C. zerampelina having been 
called centrago ; and in butterflies many 
of the genus Danais have the names 
ending in ippus, as Chrysippus, Arch- 
ippus, &c., ke. We are not aware that 
any of these terminations have a 
special meaning, except in the plume 
moths Pterophorina, where the term- 
inating syllables dactylus, mean, a 
plume, referring to the division of the 
wings into separate plumes. ‘Thus, 
Rhododactylus 1s derived from Rhodo, 
Rose, dactylus, a plume, referring to 
the colour. Parvidactylus from Par- 
vus, small; dactylus, a plume : 


But even 


referr- 
ing to the size, and so on. 
in the plumes there have been very 
many departures from the uniformity 
of termination. Our readers will 
therefore understand that the termina- 
tion of a name is really of no 
consequence, whatever may have been 
desired or thought by some. Crategata 
or Crategaria is the Brimstone moth ; 
Cervinata or Cervinaria is the mallow 
moth ; and Marginata is not necessarily 
the clouded border, for there is a 
noctua of the same name. 


Our younger readers who see what a 
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help to them an uniform termination 
of names pught be may perhaps ask 
why it could not be adopted in all 
cases ? 
There 
are some things that we do know, 
We do 
know that Pieris Brassice is a butterfly ; 
We do 


know that Mamestra BPrassice is « noec- 


knowledge at present forbids it. 
though they may be few. 


but what is Uranzus ripheus ? 


tua; but what of Diloba ceruleocephala ? | 


These are cases where no uniformity 
has been attempted, but others may be 
given. Stainton places Sarrothripa 
revayand first among the Tortrices, in 
in which case the termination is 
appropriate. Dr. Staudinger places it 
first among the Bombyces, a group 
for which an uniform termination has 
never been attempted. Again, Stain- 
ton places the genus Nola as the sole 
representative of the family Noum.», 
among the Pyralites. Dr. Staudinger 
places it among the Bombyces, and in 


Until doubtful 


poiuts like these can be satisfactorily 


the family Liruosip«. 


settled, no fixed uniformity of termina- 
tion can be possible. As the spelling 
of words show something of their pre- 
vious history; as the u in colour and 
honour, show that we have derived 
them from the Latin, through the 
French ; so the termination of many 
nauies gives us something of the history 
of the past location of the species. 
For Wlustration we may take the ecuus 
Vola. Vhe only species of this genus 
named by Linné is cuculatella, and hy 
the termination it weuld appear to 
have been placcd among the Tinea. 
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We reply, the state of our | 


Se 


several of the species cristulalis, albul- | 
alis, &e., have names terminating in | 
alis. given when they were considered 
to be Pyralites. We need not multiply 
examples. 

There is one other point in reference 
to the law of priority that should have 
When 


describing a species gives a name that 


been named. an author 1 | 
is already in use in the same group, | 
the name is not retained, but another 
is given. Thus if one of our readers 
found a new white butterfly of the 
genus Pieris, and described it as a new 


species, giving it the name of brassice, 


the next writer would have the right. 
to give it another name with brassicw) 
as asynonymonly. The necessity for 
this Indeed if it 
possible, it would be better if every 


is obvious. were 
animal had a name borne by no other 
species, or at allevents that each order 
had separate names for everyone of its 
members, This might have been done, 
but would entail too much change now, 
so that it is only required that the 
same name shall not be used in such 
case as may lead to confusion. 


Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 
may also be sent to the printers or publishers. 
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viously been recorded. This is the second 
specimen I have obtained which had been 
killed in this neighbourhood, I may also 
mention that a year or two ago | saw one at 
Morecambe which had been killed on the 
rigging of a ship there.—S. L. Mos vey, 


Huddersfield. 
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TIS cuUuM A.L.BU.M 
(The Mistletoe), 


By > P. SoutrseR, Bishop Auckland. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


The Mistletoe played an important part in 
the ancient Norse Mythology. By its means 
Balder the beautiful, the ‘“ whitest,” and 
fairest of the Gods, was slain. His mother, 
Freya, had charmed him so that he was in- 
vulnerable to all created things which grew 
in fire, air, earth, or water, but in her incanta- 


impregnably secure in his mother’s blessing. 


} Then Loki, the destroyer, who had wheedled 


into the hand of the blind God, Hoder, who 
threw it at random, when it smote, and slew, 
the Apollo of the North. So great was the 
grief of the Gods at the doleful disaster, that 
at their unanimous request, Balder was 
restored to life again, and the Mistletoe was 
given in charge of the Goddess of Love; hence 
it is an emblem of life, and not of death, and 
is now consecrated to festive frolics. Many 
mythical virtues have been attributed to the 
Mistletoe, thus a branch of it was necessary 
a man becoming a magician. and the 
possessor was not only able to see ghosts, but 
ta compel them to speak to him. In olden 
toe were much vaunted, but in these later 
jays it has fallen sadly into disrepute. In 


es the medical properties of the Mistle-. 


certain districts a twig is still worn round the 
necks of infants, to prevent pains and convul- 
sions during teething, and it used to be 
esteemed a specific in epilepsy, or falling- 
sickness, and in apoplexy. The Mistletoe 
belongs to Loranthacez, an extensive Natural 
Order of parasitical plants, many having 
showy flowers, and luxuriating in a tropical 
temperature. The Mistletoe is the only 
representative in Britain, and its peculiar 
position as an “outlier” in our Flora gives 
rise to some interesting speculations on the 


seographical distribution of plants. A closely 


| allied species (Lorantius Euvopeus) is very 


common in Southern Europe, where it grows 
exclusively on the oak. This has led certain 
people to suppose that /f was the Mistletoe 
of the Druids, and as it is not now known as 


| a British plant, a fanciful theory has been 


tion she had overlooked the humble para- 
sitical Mistletoe. So when the assembled | 
Gods were assailing him with all kinds of | 


weapons, he smiled at their futile efforts, | 


Tthe secret from the frail Freya, covertly put | 
an arrow, formed of a branch of Mistletoe, | 


advanced, that so complete has been the 
collapse of the Druidical religion that even 
their sacred plant has been exterminated. I 
think no facts can be adduced in favour of 
so extravagant a hypothosis. When ancient 
3ritain was largely covered with oak forests, 
the common 'V/scum was much more likely to 
occur on the oak than it is now, and that 
even then it was rare is evident from the 
careful search that had to be made for it. 
Whereas if it had been the Loranthus it would 
doubtless have been abundant. And science 
can scarcely admit of a plant having become 
extinct because of any purely speculative 
opinions regarding it. That the Loranthus 
was the Mistletoe of the Continental ancients 
is very likely, for Virgil sings :— 


“In the depths of winter’s snow 

The parasi:ic Mistletoe ; 
Bursts with fresh bloom, and clothes anew 
The smooth bare stems with saffron hue.”’ 


The berries of the Loranthus being yellow, 
whilst our Mistletoe bears pure white berries. 
When well-developed the Mistletoe becomes 
a compact bush as much as 5 or 6 feet in 
diameter although its growth is comparatively 
slow. The branches are curiously knotted 
and jointed, and divide with great regularity 
in a forked manner, two buds being formed 
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at the extremity of each branch, which 
develope into two branches the succeeding 
summer. The leaves are of a leathery tex- 
ture, and yellowish-green color, are also in 
pairs, and being persistent give the plant its 
evergreen character. The flowers are pro- 
duced in early spring, they are small and in- 
conspicuous, appearing in twos or threes at 
the extremities, or in the forks of the branches, 
They are unisexual and dicecious, that is, the 
staminate and pistillate flowers are on dif- 
ferent plants. The corolla is absent, and in 


the staminate flowers the anthers are 
curiously fixed on the four small ovate scales 
forming the calyx, they open by small pores 
to allow the pollen to escape. 
flowers produce each a single berry contain- 
ing a solitary seed. The name Viscum is the 
old Latin appellation of this plant in allusion 
to the viscid tenacious pulp of the berries, 
and album is from their white color. The 
common name Mistletoe, which has an end- 
less variety of spellings, is derived by some 
from the old Saxon “ mistel” different, and 
“tan” a twig, because it was a different kind 
of plant from that on which it: grew, others 
maintain that it is from ' mist,’’ dung, liter- 
ally the branching or twiggy dung-plant, and 
the same idea is perpetuated in its common 
name in various other countries, which has 
doubtless arisen from the supposed origin of 
the plant out of the excreta of birds, which 


has been already alluded to. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. MosLey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus III, Pyrameis Hubn. 
This isa small genus only numbering about 
a dozen species, and some authors do not 
recognize it, or only recognize one portion of 
it as deserving separation from the closely 
allied genus Vanessa. Besides the U shaped 
mark mentioned in our table, its members 


The pistillate | 
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may be known by being less angulated on 


‘the hind margin of the wings than those of 


the Vanessa. The antennz too are more 
clubbed. While there are these differences 
(and other minor ones) in the perfect insects, 
the larvee differ in a striking manner in their 
habits, those of Pyrameis being solitary, and 
often, as in Atalanta concealing themselves by 
drawing the edges of a leaf together. On the 
other hand the larve of the genus Vanessa are 
gregarious, the eggs being laid in batches and 
the 


remaining together throughout life. 


whole of the larvae from one batch 
Mr. 
Doubleday points out some curious facts in 
relation to these insects which we regret we 
cannot quote at length. The most important 
passage is “I have dwelt particularly on the 
the geographical distribution of this genus, 30 
poor in species, yet so universally distributed, 
presenting two distinct sections, species of 
which are known to co-exist in almost every 
part of the world except the southern parts 
of Africa and America; never, except in 
Australia, presenting more than two species 
in the same district, and those generally of 
As it [P. cardui] dies 
out, if I may use the expression, in the 
equatorial and southern parts of America, it 
is replaced first by one species, then by 
another, and if those species co-exist, one is 


different sections. 


sure to be rare, for this co-existence is only 


found in the very limits of their respective | | 


territories.’’ (Doub. and West Genera of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera. ) 

Two species (of different sections) occur in © 
Britain, which are very easily distinguished, 
Colour Black and pale fulvous, 


and bright scarlet. 


P,. CARDUI, 
P, ATALANTA 


2. CARDUI.,~ Lintx, Pl. 11, Pigs; 


The Painted Lady. 

Carpul, L., Cardui, feeds on Thistle (Car- 
duus Natuus).’’ A. L, 

Imago.—Plate 11, Fig. 1, Forewing pale 
fulvous with various black blotches, the tip 
all black except the U shaped row of white 
spots, Hindwing, similar, in color to the fore- 
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wing but no white spots, three rows of black 
spots at the hind margin. 


Larva.—The larva of Cardui varies from | 


dark grey to black, young individuals being 
generally darkest. The spines are paler but 
the tips and branches are black. There are 
a number of warty spots of greyish yellow and 
scattered hairs all over it. 
and the legs and claspers generally a dull red. 

Pupa.—Greyish ochreous in color, and 
marked and striped with brown and black, 
the prominence golden. In shape it resembles 
the others figured on plate 11, and is sus- 
pended by the tail in the same way. 

Food Plants.—Various species of This- 
tle. Nettle, Burdock and Mallow are also 
named, but we never found the larva on any- 
thing but the common field thistle ( Carduus 
Arvensis.) 

Times of appearance.—This species 
is. one of the most uncertain of our British 
Butterflies. Sometimes it will scarcely be 
seen at all, or will disappear from a locality 
for many years. 
countless swarms that Entomologists have not 
yet discovered a satisfactory mode of account- 


ing for them. In an ordinary way the imago 


The head is black | 
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an insect emerging from pupa, at what may be 
called its proper time, may affect in a similar 
way insects in a state of hybernation, and 
that when the seasons are unsuitable, or 
whatever other adverse cause there may be, 
the hybernating insects, or most of them re- 
main in a torpid state, for another year, or for 
more than one, and then when the circum- 
stances are favourable, they appear in large 
uumbers. This is not the place to argue out a 
theory of this kind, but the suggestion is made 
as a possible solution of,the difficulty. Cardui 
pairs in spring, and the eggs are deposited 
singly on the food plant. The larva is almost 
as uncertain in its appearance as the imago. 
It has been ffound freely in July, and one 
observer, Mr. West, (See Entom. Vol. III, 
p. 363), noticed that none were to be seen 
between July 26 and September 16 when they 
We have had them 
only half fed, quite late in November, when 
they died of starvation. 


again appeared freely. 


We, of course, ex- 


_ pected they would feed up, and did not expose 


Then it will come in such | 


emerges in August or September, retires for 


the winter i. October, to appear again in 
spring, but we have taken it so fine in June 
that we could scarcely believe it had been on 
the wing a couple of months in the previous 
year. yet it cannot well pass the winter in 
pupa. Some lepidoptera remain more than 
one winter in pupa, only a portion of a brood 
emerging, 
When this occurs, the insect does not appear 
at an unusual time, but remains until its 
regular period of emergence the next season. 
Some species such as the small Eggar 
(Eriogasta lanistris) have been known to be as 
many as Io years in pupa. The cause of 
this curious habit is not known, but in species 
that emerge in February, as does E. lanestris 
it is easy to see that it is necessary for the 
protection of the race. Is it not possible 
that the same cause that operates to prevent 


or the whole remaining over. | 


, careful attention of our readers. 


them to the weather, which had we done, 
might have caused them to hybernate in this 
state. We shall have something to say on 
the subject when we have to speak of V. C- 
album, but we commend the species to the 
Any ob- 
servation made about the species is certain to 
be worthy of publication, and probably many 
observers must record all they know, before 
its history is thoroughly understood. 

Habitat.--A most ubiquitous species. 
It occurs all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and though a lover of open places 
rather than of sylvan shades, we have seen it 
flying freely to the flowers of the Wild 
Thyme (Thymus serpyllum) on a grassy slope 
ina wood. It is fond of alighting in dusty 
lanes, and moves its wings up and down, 
almost as though it were dusting itself, as 
skylarks and other birds do. Kirby gives 
The World (Mundus) as its range, and we 
have specimens both from India and South 
America that could not be distinguished from 
those occurring in this country, 
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Variation.—Varieties are rare. A very 


beautiful one in Mr. Vaughan's cabinet is | 


figured in Mosley’s ‘Illustrations of Varieties 
of British Lepidoptera,” Vanessa, plate 3, fig. 
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3, Asimilar one from Mr. Ingall’s collection 
is figured in Newman's British Bntterflies, 
page 64. Another in Mr. Stevens’ collection 
is figured in the Entomologist, vol. 7, page 345. 
In these the black is confined to the costa 
and tip of the forewing, and a row of paler 
rings appear on the hind margin of the hind 
wing. A variety without the white apical 

spots is in the collection, of the late Alfred | 
Owen's of Maghull. Pale and dwarf specimens 


also occur sometimes, and an abberration in 


which the spots are confluent, has been called | 
Elymi, Rhr., an Australian variety is also 


named, Kershawii, M’Coy. \Wedo not know 


its distinguishing characteristics. 
Parasites.—None known to us yet. 


— 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 


ours by far in color, yet they have nothing 
that can compare with our birds for song.” 
SHoweErR taking up the sketch that was just 
finished, expressed a wish that she could 
paint like that, whereupon SprinG took her 
to task, and gave her a lecture upon the folly 
“TRY 


he was not particular as to his pupils, but if 


of wishing. would learn anybody, 


she allowed ‘‘I can’T”’ to have his own way 


she would neither learn to paint, nor any- 


' thing else. 


The three now returned home, and SPRING 
spent the greater part of the day in perfecting 
the little scene she had taken in the forest. 

In the evening Sprinc and Joun had taken 
a walk along some of the beautiful woodland 
paths that abounded in the neighbourhood. 
They were returning, and had gathered a 


| pretty bouquet ot wild fiowers, primroses, 


| anemones, sweet. violets, and the scentless 


| purple ones, daisies with their petals touched 


| with rosy, and other early gems, for she was 


always delighted to have the air of her room 
purified by the refreshing influence of flowers. 


_In the garden a few snowdrops and crocuses 


Bye Lucy #F GEN. 


Chap. IV. 


A BOTANICAL LESSON. 


Before SprinG had finished her sketch the | 
two girls were returning with faces as rosy as 
The run and the draught of 
crystal water had warmed them thoroughly, 


an evening sky. 


and ever after SUNSHINE and SHOWER might 
be seen chasing each other over the fields in 
order to drive away the chill. 

‘“Do you know, Spring, we found a bird's 
nest, down in the lane, with four beautiful 
blue eggs spotted with black.”’ 

‘“Yes, it would be a thrush’'s, it is one of 
our earliest birds to build. In mild seasons 
I have often seen young ones by this time. 
Hark! yonder is one of the birds, how 
sweetly it sings! people in tropical countries 
would give anything to hear a bird sing like 
that; though their birds and insects beat 


were added, and the whole bunch was taken 
within, and arranged in a glass of water, 

JoHN was beginning to feel interested in 
those objects which gave SPRING so much 
pleasure ; he had learnt the first letter in the 
alphabet of that Great Book which she had 
read go attentively, and so well. Sprine 
broke a momentary silence. 

“John. Is not gathering flowers, and study- 
ing their habits and structure, a delightful 
exercise ? There are many exercises which, 
as such are good for the body, but they are 
of no use to the mind. If you only knew 
how much pleasure I have derived from the 
study of nature I think you would not be long 
in sharing with me in those tastes. The 
study of nature, JoHN, has to me been one of 
the greatest pleasures of my life, when all 
things else have failed, this has never failed ; 
it has taken me into the pleasantest of places. 
and among the best of people. and had it not 


been that this study had taken me out into 
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the country I should have been dead years 
ago. 
with the same tastes, and the same inclina- 
tions, what was pleasure for one would be 
equal pleasure for the other, and though 
people of different temperaments may live 


together, and be comparatively happy, still if | 


the 
chances of their happiness are much greater. 
How beautiful, for instance, is the structure 
of a flower,’’ and, taking one of the yellow 


crocuses from the group, she drew her chair 
‘* Now, look here,’ 


their tastes lie in the same direction, 


closer to her companion. 
she continued, “‘you see these five yellow 
petals, in some of the howers the petals are 


blue. Inside these petals are five stalks, with 


knobs at the top covered with a yellow dust, | 


these are called stamens, and LINNE classed 


plants according to the number of these | 
The knobs at the top_are called | 


stamens. 
anthers. In the very centre of the flower is 
anéther stem, called the fistil, with a knob 
at the top covered witha glutinous substance, 


this knob is called the stigma. I will now 


slit this stem open, and you will see it is a | 


hollow tube which runs right down the ftower 


stem. 


dust comes off, and if I put some of this dust | 


under the microscope you will see it is a 
compound of small grains, which are called 
pollen grains. If any of this dust comes in 
contact. with this centre knob, or stigma, it 
sticks, and the skin of the pollen grain bursts, 
and a little tube is thrust out, which pene- 
trates the central stem to the distance, in this 
particular flower, of four or five inches. 
When the pollen tube reaches the bottom of 


the flower stem it comes to a little cavity | 


called the ov/ary, and in this cavity are little 
bodies called ovules, the pollen tube searches 


out one of these ovules, and having found it | 


the end of the tube bursts, and the contents 
of the pollen grain pass along the pollen 
tube, and are discharged upon the ovules.”’ 
“ Tfow curious,” remarked John wonder- 
ingly, “and are all flowers arranged so?” - 
“Well, not exactly,” answered Spring. 


Besides how happy we could be, both | 


If I touch one of the anthers a yellow | 


| ‘though the principle is the same in all. In 
some plants the stamens and pistil are borne 
different 


plants, and the plants, or flowers, are then 


on different flowers, or even on 


called male or female, as they bear stamens 


or pistils,”’ 

‘‘But when the flowers are separate like 
that how do the pollen grains pass from the 
anthers, as you call them, to the stigma ?” 

“O, by various means. In the common 

hazle, or nut-tree, the male and female flowers 
"are separate; I noticed some in the wood 
to-day, and forgot to draw your attention to 
them, The small flowers are borne on long 
dangling catkins, which shake about in the 
least breeze, and in this way the pollen is 
made to fly, and some of it is certain to come 
| in contact with the stigmas of the small 
scarlet female flowers, which you find at the 
extremities of the little branches. In other 
cases insects serve to convey the pollen from 
_ one flower to another. A bee, for instance, 
goes to a flower seeking honey, and in so 
doing it rubs its back against the anthers, 
When 


it goes to another flower these grains get 


when some of the pollen sticks to it. 


detached from its back upon the stigma.” 
‘And all this, of course, is that the seed 
may be fertilised.’ 
Without this 
there could be no seed for the propagation of 
the kind.” 
A long conversation followed, in) which 


“Yes, certainly. process 


| JOHN avowed the interest he was beginning 
to take in natural objects, and expressed his 
willingness to be a pupil if SprinG would 
teach. 

‘‘T shall only be too glad,’’ said she, ‘‘ and 
| as I am thinking of having a little expedition 
| after the moths, and do not care to go alone, 
| I shall be glad of your company if you will 
come down some evening, and go with me.”’ 

“And I shall be equally glad of yours, 
SrrinGc, what evening shall I come?” 

‘“Come the first warm night when the wind 
is not in the east, and I will have all ready.” - 
(To be continued. ) 
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YEAR ago we wished our readers 


A 


their undertakings might be prosperous, 


a Happy New Year, and that 


anderowned with the success they deserve 
To-day, we repeat the wish, and as the 
seems an 


beginning of a 


appropriate time for it, we will make a 


year 


few remarks on some of the causes of 
success or failure. Possibly some of 
our ieaders notice that our good wishes 
are qualified by the condition of the 
deserved. — Success 


success being 


certainly comes to some who can 


scarcely be said to deserve it from any 
special efforts of their own, and on the 
other hand, some who do their very best, 


JANUARY Isr, 1881. 


reap little but continued failure. But | 


remember while it is not ‘‘in mortal to 
command success” we may all of us 
deserve it, and then have no feelings of 
self-reproach that our failure is our own 
fault. One of our correspondents says 
“my motto is try, and] am sure it will 
generally 


succeed,” and we have 


found, that though 


‘* The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang alt aglee.” 


there is gencrally some fault in 


Von. 2: 


ourselves when we do not sueceed. Mr. 
Gregson says ‘*Work Wins,” which 1s 
only another way of ‘Try always 
succeeds.” A child’s rhyme says 


Tf at first you don’t sneceed, 
Try, try, try again” 


Do 


not be discouraged by one, nor half a 


and this we would urge upon all. 
dozen failures, ** Try, try, try again,” 
“Try always succeeds” in the end, 
But it is 


cnereies 


and ‘ work always wins.” 
Lo 
Failure often results from the 


important direct our 
aright. 
best exertions if wrongly directed, and 
very little labour will ensure success 
when directed rightly. You will not 
catch many fish ina duck pond, but 


may soon fill your creel where they 


ave carefully preserved. When you 
find your first efforts are not 
successful, endeavour to find out 


why they have failed, and if you learn 
the cause of your failure, you will 
probably learn how to succeed, “Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles,”’ 
reason why you cannot gather “grapes 
of thorns” you will cease to seek them 
there, but look where they may be 


and when you learn the 


found. Want of energy then, and 


misdirected energy are two great 
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causes of failure. Punctuality too is 
as great a necessity as perseverance. 
It makes little matter what branch of 
Natural History you are pursuing, you 
must do what you have to do at the 
proper season. In some cases you 
must be punctual almost to a day, in 
You will 


not-find spring plants in bloom in July 


others almost to a minute. 
or August. You will not find those 
birds in Winter, that visit us only in 
the Summer. If you want eggs you 
must look for them in April or May. 
Put off till June and you may get an 
odd nest with the eggs ‘hard set,” 
but 1m 


Sunline et 
“The birds begin to fly.” 


Greater punctuality is perhaps needed 
for Futomologists than any one else. 
You must not only go for certain insects 
at the right time of year, but at the 
proper time for their flight. Some 
species that fly during the day, prefer 
the mornine’s sun, others lke the 
greater heat of mid-day, while others 
again only come from their retreat as 
the sun declines. At night itis the 
same thing, one species may be taken 
on the wing, as twilight steals over the 
face of the earth, another appears so 
soon as it is quite dark, while others 
will come out at still later hours, and 
more than one species has been taken 
most freely after midnight. How are 
you to know the varied periods at 
which your game may be taken. Some 
information you can doubtless gather 
from books, but not much ; experience 


is the best teacher. Never mind what 
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others have done, what have you done | 
yourself? When did you take that 
specimen, and where ? You do not re- 
member ! 
ber. 


of them, if you neither know when you 


Then you ought to remem- 
How can you expect to gct more 
got it nor where? That you did not 
know the species was all the more 
reason why you ought to have taken — 
care to remember all particulars of its | 
capture. Suppose it had been new to 
the British fauna, who would have 
believed in it if you could give no de- 
tails of its capture! Llydrilla palustris 
was for a long time doubted as a Bri- 
tish msect, because the first specimen 
taken was carelessly pinned against 
the wall by its captor, and not an- 
nounced for some time after. Many a 
British Daplidice has been passed by 
as a female Cardamines, or looked on 
very doubtfully because nothing was 
known of its history. Instances could 
be enumerated without end, but this 
Let us 
enumerate before we close, with extra 


article is quite lone enough. 
emphasis, the conditions of success. 
First, Perseverance—never be discour- 
aged, try again, and again after that, 
and if success is still wanting, try 
again, and again, and again. Second, 
Puncrvuatrry—never put off till to-mor- 
row what you can do to-day. To-mor- 
row It is better to be 
too soon, and have to go again, than 
too late. Who would not rather wait 
fifteen minutes at the Railway Station, 
and catch his train, than arrive fifteen 
seconds after it moved out. Third, 
ForGET NorHinc—and in order to re- 


heyer comes. ~ 
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member, never trust to your memory. 
We have spoken so often on this sub- 
ject that some of our readers may be 
weary of it, but do you all do what is 
needed? A young Entomologist in 
our neighbourhood came during the 
past season to ask where he should 
take a certain insect. He had got one 
the year before, he wanted more, but 
only knew he had taken it himself, 
somewhere or other in the district. 
Alas! when he came the insect was 
already over, and he has to wait ano- 
ther year for it, after taking much 
more trouble to seek information than 


he would have needed to keep it for 


himself. 
NOTICES. 
Orders or other communications must be sent 
to JoHN E. Robson, Bellerby Terrace, West 


Hartlepool; or to 8S. L. Mosiry, Woodside 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
may also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

alithographed plate is presented every month, 
which may be had beautifully colored by hand, 
on payment of 2/- for the series of 12. 


Communications forinsertion should reach us 


one week in advance. 


————___ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sirs,—I was much pleased with the 
first No. of ‘‘ British Birds and Eggs,” 
shall be most happy to take it in. 
collection of British Eggs numbers about 150 
species, and shall be happy to lend you any 


what you want. 
some eggs, such as, Common Thrush, with 
one or two large blotches on them; a Par- 
tridge’s egg the size of a Hedge Sparrow’s ; 
a small green Linnet’s, and some green 
Linnet’s having a perfectly white ground 
colour, and a few light red spots. I can also 
lend you some plates of eggs, about twenty 


_ in number, one egg on each plate, painted by 


an aunt of mine. They are all well done if 


_ you care to use them.—Yours very truly, R. 


| J. Atrye, Ingon Grange, Stratford-on-Avon. 


and | 


My | EF. L. S., who is now at Port Elizabeth, South 


' 


| 
i 
! 


‘Many eminent Ornithologists and Oologists 

have most kindly placed their collections 
and some of 
At 
present we prefer varieties of the Raptores, 


at our disposal for figuring, 
them are extremely rich in varieties. 


as these will occupy our attention for some 
months. Any specimen's forwarded to Mr. 
Mosley for figuring shall have the utmost 
care. We shall also be glad of any notes 
of interest on any species.—Eps.) 


EXCHANGE. 
Dupricates,—Helix Lapicide, Helix Rupes- 
XC. 
DESIDERATA .—Suecinea and Unios—Muss H. 


tris, Azeca Tridens, Cavychium Minimum, 


L. TayLor, Uttoxeter New Road, Derby. 
DupLicaTEs.—Larve of Fimbria. DeEstp- 
ERATA :—Numerous. Pupe preferred.—R. J. 
ATTYE, Ingon Grange, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Hairs of Vampire for microscopic purposes 
on receipt of stamped envelope. I want a 
few specimens of Bats (English or Foreign) ; 
Birds, Eggs, or Insects in Exchange.—S. L. 
MosLey, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


NOTES, "CAPTURES, &C: 


We have heard from our valued corres- 


_ pondent and contributor, Mr. S. D. Bairstow, 


Africa. He enquires axiously about the 


| Young Naturalist, and says that the Fauna 


| 
| 
1 
| 


for doing the plates if you will let me know and Flora of the colony would open our eyes : 


I have curious varieties of | 
' sands, snakes in abundance, birds of all 


“Tortoises walking a’:out, locusts in thou- 


descriptions, and niggers prolefic as daddy- 
long-legs.’’ He promises notes on the Natural 
History of the district at an early date. 
DISAPPEARANCE OF SATYRUS MEG#RA,— 
Could any of the readers of the Young 
Naturalist enlighten meas to the disappearance 
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In 
1877, before I began to collect, I could have 
caught plenty on a common at Whitely, but 


of S. Megera from this neighbourhood ? 


from that time to the present I have seen 
none, yet I have visited the place scores of 
The 
gorse has been cut, and burnt very much, 


times in the hopes of finding some. 


can this be the cause of it ?-—H. TuHompson, 
Coventry. 


LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


(Continued from p. 53.) 


By G | C.> Ba Gn i), 


A. Candidata, —Common. May and June. 
3ickleigh, Shaugh, Cann Wood. 

A. Sylvata.—-Not rare. June and July, Bick- 
leigh Vale, Plymbridge. 

Aeidalia scutulata Common. Juneand July. 
Lanes and hedgerows. 
A. bisetata.—Not common. 

Plymbridge. 
A. trigeminata.-Common. Juneand August. 
Cann Wood, Ivy bridge. 


June and July. 


A. vusticata.—Rare. July. Eastern Cliff. 
Rame Head. 
A. intevjectavia, —Common. June. Cann 


There has 
been some little confusion between osseata 
A. 
«“ Stain. Man.” ii, 46, as having the costa 


Wood, Laira embankment. 


intevjectavid. esseata is described in 


brownish. Mr. H. Doubleday, in a com- 
munication to ‘‘ The Entomologist,” Vol. 
10, 30, says.—‘'‘I have recently received 


from Dr. Staudinger several specimens of | 


I had not seen a 
The typical 
examples have a bright red costa, and I 


the true Acidalia osseaia. 
Continental specimen before. 


have never seen any British specimens like 
them; but I possess five or six which 
appear to be identical with a pale variety, 
There 
is, however, no doubt that the majority of 


also sent to me by Dr. Staudinger. 
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| A. virgulavia—Common, June, July, and7 

| August. Lanes and hedgerows. 

Ae incanatz, — Common. June, July, and 
August. Bovisand, Cawsand, Kingsand, 


| during the year has been persistently acted 


| weather in January next. 


specimens in our cabinets under the name y 
of osseata are really interjectavia. Haworth’s 
description of the former species applies to 
the latter.” | 
osseata and interjectavia is the color of the — 
costa: the former is ‘bright red,” the | 


The only difference between 


latter ‘‘brownish.’’ Stainton’s description 
of osseata applies to interjectaria. | 


ENTOMOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


C 2S) "GREGSON: 


By 
DECEMBER. 


‘All's well, that_ends well.”’: Our year ts 
now ending, is all well with us up to now? 


If what has been read in the Young Naturalist 


upon, then all is pretty surely well, and we 
may fairly rest a little from our out-door 


labours, and in order, 


get Our (GCaprines 
because little can be done this month that 
could not be done at the end of November, 
or may not be done during the first open 
Still, if you have 
any time, pupa digging, and especially beetle 
hunting is now at its best. The edges of 
woods and plantations, or odd trees, and 
especially dead or dying trees, under loose | 
bark or moss should be closely investigated, 
along brook or river sides, under rejectamenta, — 
many species of Cavadide may be found in | 
most 


unlikely situations; thus mountain | 


species brought down by the flood may be 
found in the iow swamp land, but perhaps } 


‘“wrack’’ is left as the water recedes, and 
under and near 
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from the flooded space will be found, th 

only difficulty being what to reject. Well, 
dont reject anything you are in doubt about. 
Take a good-sized bottle, half full of ‘bruised 
laurel leaves, with a quill inserted in the 
cork, and drop all your captures into it to be 
examined on wet evenings at home, at leisure 
during next month or so, and you will have 
more pleasure in throwing useless specimens 
away than in regretting you did not take 


more of that doubtful species. Perhaps 1 


ought not to occupy space with remarks of 


this kind after eleven months practice by our 
young friends, but I shall never forget the 
remark of my old friend, H. T. 
when excusing myself for not relating a 
circumstance I thought so well known as not 
to require notice, he said, ‘‘he preferred 
hearing a fact twenty times to never hearing 
it;"’ and hoping some of our young friends 


” 


are “ Staintons’”’ in embryo, let me also hope 
they will excuse the digression, and that as 
the year is ended and our monthly notes 
completed for the year, let us say, “ali’s well, 


that ends well.”’ 


|THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 
By Lucy FEesn. 
yhap. V. 
A NIGHT.AT SALLOWS. 


The day had been warm, a steady breeze 


had blown irom the south-west, and the 
western sky was tinted with red and yellow, 
as one evening in the middle of April, as 


John stepped up the garden walk, and was 


Stainton, | 


6) 


_ grew plentifully. 


leisurely along. It was quite dark when they 
arrived at the edge of a wood, where sallows 
SPRING took from the bag 
a lantern, and lighting it, selected one of the 
trees with plenty of fine yellow catkins upon 
it. She then took out a large white sheet, 


and spreading it out under the catkins, in- 


_ structed Jorn to give the tree a smart shake. 


' a piece of glass,”’ 


Tap, tap, tap went one thing after another 
upon the sheet, and then SprinG turned on 
the light to see what had fallen. Many of 
them were old withered catkins, but here 
and there a moth sat quietly upon the sheet. 
Some small chip boxes were immediately 
brought from the bag, one moth consigned 
to each, 

‘Well; this is capital sport, Sprinc. I 
think we have got all, I don't see any more.” 

“Wait a bit, we must fill that tin with these 
old catkins, there will be some caterpillars in 
some of them, and these in time will produce 
some nice moths,”’ 

“But how will you keep them alive ? ” 

‘“Oh, we need only put them in a wide 
mouthed bottle, or in a tree-pot covered with 
answered SprinG, ‘and 
they will be all right, if we give them catkins 
to eat.”’ 

Tree afier tree were shaken in this manner, 
and the catkins on the low bushes were ex- 


amined by means of the 


lantern. Here 


_ and there would be seen two fiery eyes, with 


met at the door by Sprinc, who gave hima | 


hearty welcome. 
“JT am glad to see you, John, you have 
selected a good night, and I anticipate 
“success among the moths. 
in this bag, so we may as well start at once.”’ 
_ Jou#N took the bag, and the two walked 


I have all ready 


an uncoiled proboscis deep in the floral cup, 
sipping the sweet nectar; a geometric cater- 
pillar would be seen looping along one of the 
branches ; or a tiny weevel regaling himself 
along with his larger cousins. 

‘IT rather like this kind of sport, Spring,” 
said john, after the work was over and the 
two were on their way home. “Tcould not 
have thought there was such fascinating ex- 


citement about it ; the continual expectation 


of getting something different, it must be 


entertaining in the highest degree to those 


vho know the things at sight. I shall be 
glad to come with you again. | 
‘Yes, it is grand sport allow 
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blooms. Last year at this time I spent a day 
or two on the Cheshire coast, about Wallasey. 
There a kind of dwarf sallow grows in the 
It does 


not grow more than eighteen inches or two 


little valleys between the sandhills. 


feet high, and I have seen it like a golden 
carpet with rich yellow catkins.” 

‘Then I suppose you will get kinds of moths 
there which you could not get here ?”’ 


“Yes, many kinds, some of which are | 


found in few other places; but it is back- 
There 
In 


a morning we used to go out for a stroll over 


aching work: the bushes are so low. 
was plenty of work for the day-time too. 


the sandhills where we were able to pick up | 


several kinds of larve; one a very pretty 
one, called Orgyia fascelina, with tufts of hair 
upon its back. 
beautiful little moth very commonly, which 
we call Nyssia zonwvia ; the femaleis perfectly 
wingless, and you might almost take it fora 
spider. Tnis insect has not been known very 
long, it being first discovered there in 1834 
by a man very well known to Entomologists, 
called Nicholas Cook,” 

“It is grand to be you Spring,” interposed 
the young man. 

“It’s a nice part of the coast is Wallasey,” 
she said, seeming to ignore what he said, 
‘Sandhills for miles and miles, as far as you 
can see, which the wiad blows about, and 
throws up in drifts at times completely 
covering the fences, and you may walk over 
without noticing that a fence exists. On one 
occasion, | remember an old veteran Ento- 
mologist relating that he had walked over 
such a fance, and the ownerx of the land came 
to him to remind him that he was on his lan |, 

“Your land” the 


says tntomolog: st, 


“ar’nt you mistaken ? ”’ 

“No, indeed,” returned the indignant lan_- 
owner. 

‘“ Well now just sit down here and let us 
argue that point,’ and the Entomologist with 
a half hidden smile proceeded, ‘‘you say this 
is your Jiad, I think you are mistaken, you 


We were also able to finda | 


2 


your land is about two yards below here, I 
have never touched your land.” 

‘“T tell you this is my property, and there 
is no road here!” 

‘Oh, never mind,” says the cool insect- 
catcher, ‘‘never mind, you needn’t make any 
apologies.’ 

‘ But I tell you thereis no road, and you'll 
have to go back,” 

‘Nonsense, the road is quite good enough 
for me, now don’t distress yourself, I'm not 
at all particular, the road will do for me well 
enough.” 

SprinG cut short the anecdote by request- 
ing JoHN to give her the lantern, and lighting 
it she looked along a bank they were just 
passing where a variety of herbage grew, and 
as they passed along one caterpillar after 


_ another was seen stretched upon a blade of 


| grass, regaling itself upon the new vegetation 


after its winter's 


spell it wrong, this is not land, it is sand, || 


/ an excursion ?’ 


sleep. Each one was taken 


| and placed in a small tin, along with a sup- 


ply of grass for food. 
“When will you be going again on such 
asked John, after they had 


) 


_ arrived at home, and were about to part. 


“I go out once or twice every week, but [| 
shall have an interesting excursion about 
the second Saturday in May, so however 
often you come before, don’t forget to come 


then.’ 
(To be continued. ) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozgson; with figures from life by 
5S. L. Moszey. 


Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
22, ALMOND 1 ANNe ot lela te: 22 
THE RED ADMIRAL. 


Be 
beauty, who made all her lovers race with 


‘“ ATALANTA, , Atalan'ta, a celebrated 
her, on the penalty of death if they could 
not -caten her.—Ovid,” Met) x -5082%. SAI 
It has been said that Linné selected this 


name for the present species on account 
of its great speed on the wing and powers 
of flight. 
the reference will be be found at line 917, 
Book X. 

Imago.—Plate 11, Fig. 2. 
black, with a red band across, and a U 


In Dryden's translation of Ovid 


Forewing 


shaped band of white spots at the tip. There 
is one white spot between the U and the red 
band, and sometimes another on the band 
itself. 
found on the female. 


We believe this second spot is only 
Hind wing black, with 
a red hind margin which includes a row of 
black spots. The edge of the hind margin of 
both wings is white, and there is a small blue 
spot at the anal angle of hind wing. 
Larva.—Plate 11, Fig. 
able in color ; sometimes being almost black, 


za. Very vari- 
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retreat thus formed. When it requires a 
larger domicile it leaves the old one and 
forms another, but is never to be found feed- 


ing exposed. The pupa is concealed with 


equal care, but a practised eye will soon 


and at other times a sort of dirty white; the | 
' and in the Mauritius, and also in the West- 


general color, however, is a dingy greyish 
green. The spines, too, vary in the same 
The head and legs are black, the 


claspers reddish. 


way. 


Pupa,—Plate rr, Fig. 2b. Rather stumpy, 
but 
marked with black, and adorned with golden 


much angulated, dull, grey, 


detect them among the leaves. 


Habitat.— Common all 
Britain, and equally so in Ireland. 


in parts of 

Nettles 
are very much weeds of cultivated land, and 
especially are apt to be close toa farmhouse or 
the outbuildings. It is in such places, there- 
fore, that we should look for the larva or 
pupa, but the butterfly itself is so strong on 
the wing that distance is little object to it, 
and it may be found in Autumn wherever 
there are suitable places, or basking on the 
It occurs all 
It 


is found in Asia Minor, in northern Africa, 


dusty road like the last species. 
over Europe except in the extreme north. 


_ ern parts of North America. 


finely | 


Variation.— Atalanta is not a variable 
A few 


aberrations have occnrred, but they are very 


species, and no form has been named, 


rare. Two are figured in Mosley’s ‘‘ Varie- 


_ ties of British Lepidoptera,’’ Vanessa, Plate 


blotches, particularly on the more prominent | 


parts. 

Food Plants.—Common stinging nettle 
(Urtica dioica). 

Times of Appeurance.—The imago 
emerges in August, and remains on the wing 
till late in October. 
habit of flying by night, and specimens have 


It has a very abnormal 
occurred both at light and sugar. A record 
of its occurrence at light may be found at 
page 114 of Vol. I, and we have taken it at 
sugar in October ourselves, and have also 
seen it fly to our lantern after 11 o’clock at 
night. It hybernates without pairing and 
does not emerge from its Winter retreat so 
early as other hybernating species, and is not 


so often seen. We have never observed it 


ourselves before June, The eggs are laid 
singly on the common nettle, and the young 
larva, after selecting a suitable leaf, draws it 


together by the edges, and lives within the 


_ bands, pale yellow shading to crange. 


2. One bred by Mr. Eedle has the scarlet 
The 


_ other bred by Mr. Vaughan has the bands. 


ae 


paler than usual and 


much abruptly 


shortened at the anal angle. One in our own 
collection has the bands deep orange red, 
that on hind margin of hind wing being with- 
out the usual black spots. The underside of 
our specimen varies still more than the 
upper; 
words: we may say, however, that the red 


bnt cannot well be described in 
band is much larger, and more of a blotch, 
the blue is more suffused, and the hind wing 
without the usual mottling, and with the 
pale shade at the hind margin much wider. 


Parasites.— Mr. Bignell sent us beauti- 


| fully mounted specimens of a parasite bred 


from this species which appear to be an 
Apanteles, but in our present state of know- 
with to 


ledge we are unable certainty 


determine the species. 
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EK; complained during lasi sum- 


W 


ture now-a-days, were much fewer in 


mer, that the records of cap- 


number than they used to be twenty 
years ago. Several correspondents re- 
sponded to the article, by sending 
¥ captures,” and we quite expect to 
sent 


have an increased number us 


during the ensuing season. It may be 
worth while to say a word or two to 
our younger readers as to the mature of 
the ‘‘ captures” that are worth publish- 
ing. Many do not send’ thei notes, 
because they do not know if they are 
worth printing. There isa great dif- 
ference in 
would rush into print with an acconnt 


collectors for this; one 


of the capture of a Common White, 
while another holds back the discovery 
of a novelty, until some one else takes 
it, who, announcing it*at once, gains 
the honor, which did not belong to 
him, of being its first discoverer. We 
would urge our readers to send us all 
captures of interest, and we will tell 
them what we call captures of interest 
in the course of this article. 


this result in a larger number of com- 


Should 


' fa ey + 
Ay 7 | 
Ghe Voung slaturalist: 
& a Ws CULL QA o 
A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 
No. 63. JANUARY 8ru, 1881. Vou. 2. 
| munications than we could find space 
| for, we would, of course, select the 
CAPTURES. | 


more important, but we will promise 
our correspondents, that nothing really 
worth printing shall be left out, even 
if we have to increase the size of our 
paper to do it. 

First in importance, of course, is the 
This but 
few can expect to make, though new 


Capture of a New Species. 
species are discovered every year, and 
may as readily fall to your net, as to 
that of 


rarities are second in importance, par- 


another. Try. Captures of 
ticularly the rediscovery of a species 
that had not been taken for a long 
no certain 


time, or one for which 


localities are known. Captures of 
species that occur in but few places are 
interesting, especially when taken where 
it has not occurred before. Common 
things are worth recording under the 
same circumstances—wheun taken where 
they have not occurred before, or in a 
situation different to their usual habitat. 


The capture of moorland insects on the 


sea coast. of southern species in the 


north, of inseets whose larve feed on 
a food that does not occur where it 
was taken, or anything similar to 


these, is always worth printing. Time 
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is an important element in insect 
economy, and the appearance of a_ 


species at an unusual period is often 
important; either an unusual period 
of the year, or the day—as an autumn 
species in June, or a Butterfly on the 
wing at night ( V. Atalanta for instance). 
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A very important thing is a full list of | 


all the species that have been taken | 


within a certain area or district. 
matters little whether such district be 


limited to the immediate neighbourhood | 


of the place where the collector lives, 
entire 
Its value depends on its 


or whether it embraces an 
country. 
completeness, and if no previous list 
has appeared, make one as complete as 
you can, and as you add to it in the 
future, send particulars of those addi- 
tions to the former list. It is always 
well, in lists of this class, to say a word 
or two about the geology and botany 
of the district. 


district is known to differ in food, habits, 


When an insect of one 


or color from the same insect in another | 


district, it should always be noted. If 
this had been done more carefully in 
the past, we should have understood 
insect distribution much better than we 
do now. 

We have often spoken about the im- 
portance of the subject of variation. 
All varieties ought to be recorded with- 
out exception, and on this point we 
would wish to make one remark, at the 
risk of being contradicted. Varieties 
are of two classes, those that occur with 
some degree of regularity, generally in 
certain places, as the var. Valezina, in 
the New Forest; Artaxerxes, in the 


It | 


to make is, that the first class of varie- 


_ show, how what we call species haye 


| whether the change has been made from }” 


more careful observation would add, 


North, &c.} and those that are excep- |» 
tional and often unique, such as Caja, }y 
with wing differing on opposite sides, 
males with one or more wings female, 
and such like. The remark we wish 
ties, are much more important than the 
second, though we know they are not. 
as much prized. Those in which a 
seemingly natural change is taking, or 
has taken place, are interesting on that 
very account, as showing or helping to 
been brought about. Abnormal forms 
are only monstrosities, like a kitten 
with six legs. We have spoken above 
Larve, 
found under any of the above conditions 
are equally worth recording, and there 
are some special matters connected with 


of the perfect insect only. 


larve also. For instance, when they 
are. found on a strange food plant, 
it should always be noted; and also. 
when this happens, whether the usual 
food plant is wanting where they are 


found, or is plentiful, so as to show 


choice or necessity. Varieties of Larve 
are rare, and should always be noted. 
Certain species are known to have more 
than one form, and we have little doubt, 


ereatly to the number. . 

We have directed our remarks prin- 9, 
cipally to Lepidopterists, because they 
form the larger portion of our readers, 
but their spirit will apply equally well 
to students in all other -branches of 
Natural History, and are intended to 
be applied by them also. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


PIERIS RAP IN DECEMBER.—To-day (Dec. 


oth.) a friend of mine brought me a small 
arden white (P. vapz) which he said he had 


ffound in the house flying round the lamp. 


oes it hybernate all winter? the insect is 
uite lively now.—H. THompson, Coventry. 


IP. rape passes the winter in the pupa state. 


he above specimen had, no doubt, been in- 
duced into the house with vegetables, or 


rhaps crept in of itsown accord when in 


the larva state, gone into pupa state in some 


-fnug corner, and by the extra warmth had 


eveloped before its proper time.—Ebs. | 
P. Poputi 
entions in his useful notes of Oct. that P. 
‘opuli may be taken. I shall be glad to 
snow if it is not placed there by accident ? 


IN OctToBeR.—Mr. Gregson 


s all the information I have access to leads 

e to believe it emerges from the pupa to- 
vards the end of Nov. 
24th, from my own breeding cage).—H. A. 


(It emerged on the 


NDREWS. 

ORTOLAN BunTinG at Eron.—The follow- 
ng may interest some of the readers of the 
oung Naturalist. About the end of June or 
eginning of July, 1878, I had the good for- 
une to find near Eton the nest of an Ortolan 
Bunting, containing eggs, At the time I did 
ot know what the eggs were, but when in Lon- 
on I took them toa well-known Naturalist, 
ho after a careful examination pronounced 
hem to be those of the Ortolan Bunting. 
Phe nest was placed low down ina stunted 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.T.D., Edgbaston.—Proper entomological 
pins may be obtained from the dealers who 
advertise on our back page. Your insects 


are as follows :—a X. vuvea var combusta, bs 


} andt N. xzanthographa; cqr &u N. festiva; 


d & BBT. vubricosa; e L. testacea; £ M. 
-strigilis; g A. tragopogonis; h H. grisealis of 
ie Doubleday’s list,” WH. nemoralis of ‘ Stain- 
ton’s Manual,” one of the Deltoides; i M. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


vivate ; j M. fascinucula ; k C. brumata; 1 H. 
progemmaria var. fuscata; m H. oleracea; nH. 
abruptaria, the best insect in your box. if it is 
common with you the members of our Ex- 
change Club would be glad if you would 
collect a few during the coming spring ; o£. 
lucpava; p C. suffumata; v P. cytisavia, much 
faded; w H. micaea; x C. testata: y too much 
worn to name; z C. corylata; cc C. gvaminis ; 
aa X.cevago. Theeggsare1 Greenfinch; 2 
Chaffinch, rather a good variety; 3 Ray’s 
wagtail; 4 probably Blue Tit, but cannot say 
unless we know situation of nest. 


CoRREGINDA: British Ferns, | Error.— 
Poly. Alpinum page 350, should be Poly. 
Alpestre; and Polyst. alpestre, page 365, should 
be Polyst alpinum. 


BRITISH BIRDS; THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


S. L. Mosley. 


Genus IV., Buteo, Flem. 

BuTEo.—(?) 

The birds of this genus are of moderate 
size. The head is small in proportion to the 
rest of the body, and rather flattened. A 
space round the eye is bare, or clothed with 
stiff bristles, 
third or fourth quill-feather being the longest; 
when closed they reach near to the end of. 
the tail. 
rather rounded at the end. The legs are 
longer than in the true falcons, but the feet 


The wings are rounded, the 


The tail is moderately long, and 


and bill smaller in proportion. Two species 
are found in Brita'1, which may easily be 
separated by refere ice to the ‘talicised sen- 


tences in the following descriptions :— 


4, BUZZARD. 
Buteo Vulgaris, Flem. 
Shreak(S. W. England). 
Puddock (S. E. England). 
La Buse (France). 
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} 


Mause Falk ] 
Wald Geyer | 


Falco Bottaon } ; 
Italy). 
Pagana \ (Italy) 


(Germany). 


Bod teircaill (Anc. Britain). 
‘Vuicaris.—From Vulgo (L.), common. 
Size.—Male, length from 18 to 20 inches, 

expanse of wings about four feet; female, 
length 28 inches, expanse nearly five feet. 


Plumage.—Very few birds vary more | 


than the Common Buzzard in the color of its 
plumage ; some being very dark, while others 
are very light. The bill is pale brown ; cere 
and eye yellow; back, in ordinary specimens, 
uniform brown; throat, breast, and under 
parts creamy, with brown transverse spots ; 
wings brown; tail paler brown, with darker 
bars; legs yellow. 


IMMATURE birds have generally more 


mottling about the feathers, the colors not | 


being so distinct. 
the claws not so long. The feathers on the 
back are edged with a paler color. 


VARIETIES of this species are 
frequently met: with in countries where it is 
common. A very dark variety (pl. 4, fig. 2) 
of 


It is uniform dark brown, 


is in the collection of Mr. James Varley, 
Huddersfield. 
with a few pale streaks under the chin, and 
a few pale transverse bars under the belly. 
Another very handsome variety (pl. 4, fig. 3) 
is in the possession of Mr. Hyanson, of 
Wakefield. Mr. Fredk. Bond, F.L.S., has 
had a specimen of this species perfectly 
white. 

Note.—The note wild 
melancholy whistle, quite in keeping with the 


4) sont Of 


1S 


desolate scenes generally frequented by the 
bird. 
Flight.—The 


frequently been seen flying low over fallow 


Common Buzzard has 
land, skimming just above the ground, prob- 
ably searching for its prey, perhaps. by scent. 
At other times its flight is high, and when 
seen against the sky its large round wings 
give to it an appearance larger than it really 
is, and experienced naturalists have mis- 


The eye is brown, and | 


not un- | 
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| prey it swoops down from a height or from 


taken it for an eagle. When capturing its 
the branch of some tree, clutches the victim 
Wire We C3 
Clarke says (Nat., Vol. 5, p. 51) :—‘‘ Before 


in its talons, and bears it away. 


us is a celebrated mountain from whose in- | } 
| accessible side a buzzard flies; at first she jal 
wings her way with heavy flight, performed | Iu 
by slow and deliberate flaps of her broad and | 
powerful wings. She pauses, almost coming |sit 
_ to astandstill, and then wheeling, commences Th 
to rise by the most graceful and easy gyra- } ip 
tions, performed apparently without the |x 
slightest effort. Higher and higher the bird | 1 
rises, until at last she becomes a mere speck | yy 
in the clouds, and the elevation reached joj 
cannot be less than 6000 feet. fs 
Migration. —In England the Buzzard | hy 
can hardly be said to be migratory, though | — 
| large fiecks have been seen all flying in one 
direction. It also ceases to roost on the fella T 
as winter approaches, and comes down into fy 
the lower plantations, and, no doubt, those in. 
the northern localities will come further 
south. In America, where it is very com-  } 
mon, it is a regular migrant, arriving in the la 
northern parts about the middle of April, and 
departing south at the end of September. Ver 
Food.—The food of the Common Buzz-} yj 
ard consists of rabbits, hares, rats, frogs, and} » 


the smaller birds; it will also eat carrion, 
but probably only when other food is scarce, 
The mole seems to be one of the animals 
preyed upon by this bird. | 

In ConFINEMENT the Buzzard is said to bé 
easily tamed, and it soon becomes attached’ 
to its keeper. It should be fed upon raw 
meat, but if allowed at liberty it will find 
considerable portion of its own fare in the} 
shape of worms, and other garden vermin. Bi 

Habitat.—The Commen Buzzard, like 
all other birds of prey, is much rarer than it 
was in former years; still it cannot be said 
to be uncommon, breeding plentifully im 
some parts of Scotland and Ireland, also im 
various places in England and Wales, where 
one keeper recently trapped fourteen im 
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thirteen months. 

ABROAD it is to be met with in ail the 
wooded countries of Europe, in North Africa, 
and in North America, where it has been 
observed as far north as the 57th parallel. 

Nest.—tThe nest is sometimes placed in 
a tree, but generally it is built upon an over- 
hanging ledge of some cliff. Not unfrequently 
the deserted nest of a crow or that of some 
similar bird will be adopted and repaired. 
This bird has been known to attack and 
drive a pair of ravens from their nest. which 
was then taken possession of by the aggressor. 
The nest when built by the Buzzard itself is 
very roughly put together, and is composed 
of sticks or heather lined with some softer 


substance, such as heather tops, grass, or 
hair. 
Hggs.—The number of eggs laid by this 


Species is generally two, sometimes three. 
They are greyish white, more or less spotted, 
streaked, or blotched, withred browa. From 
a statement in Hewitson’s “Illustrations’’ it 
would appear that the eggs laid by young 


laid by birds of more advanced age. 
VARIETIES sometimes occur with neutral 


gray markings m..2¢d in among the red, 
which give the egg a very beautiful appear- 
ance ; at other times they are white, without 
any markings of any kind. The Common 
its egg or young, and one kept in captivity 
sat and successfully brought up a brood of 


common fowls. 


—!2$ 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
By J. E. Rozgsox; with figures from life by 
5. 1: MOSLEY: 

Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus IV., Vanessa. 


“Vanessé. F.,; Vanes’sa probably from 
ift’s poem of Cadenus and Vanessa, in 


which the Dean ( Decanus ) tells the story of 


i 


his 


Sodoffsky proposes P.1nessa a Neo-Platonic 


love for Esther -( Essa) \Vanhomburgh. 


name for the God of Love.’’—A.L, 
A genus of between twenty and. thirty 
species, all of which inhabit temperate. 


birds are more devoid of markings than those | 


Buzzard is said to be remarkably attached to | 


| 


j 
| 
| 


| dark purple red, with 


About one third of them are Eu- 
ropean, and five 


countries. 
are recognized as British. 
Most, if not all, of them pass the winter in the 
winged state, some of them retiring directly 
after emergence, others continuing on the wing 
a long time in the autumn. Some of these 
are conjectured to be double brooded, but we 
think this is more than doubtful. They are 
very Closely allied to the preceding genus, 
with? \ ity 


while one of our British species—C. album has 


some authors including Atalanta 
been placed in the genus Grufta, which later 
writers include with VANESSA. 

The British species may be thus distin- 
cuished— 

I Wings dull red, an eyed spot at the 
V. do. 


2 Wings chocolate red, a whitish bor- 


tip of each 
der to all wings V. Antiopa. 
3 Wings orange red. 

A A black spot on costa of hind- 

wing V. Polychlorus_ 
Bb The base of hind-wing black 

Vs Urticze 

Several biack spots on -hind- 
The 


angalated 


wing. Margin much 


V. C-album 


iiine SS tir 
22010: LINN. Ve ts TE. Biss Ss 


Titd Bs uP hAGOC Ke 
Io, L., Id, a Grecian heroine, famous for her 
Ovid, Mets: 1, 


Dryden's translatioa 1,795. 


beauty and her misfortunes. 
588.7 —A.L. 

Imago.—Plate iz, Fig.3. Forewing dull 
the hind-margin brown, 
a large eyed spot ‘at the tip, two black 
blotches on the costa, and several small blue 


spots upon and below the eye. Hin wing. 


| similar in colour, theeye black in a yellowish 


ring, with two blue spots across the centre. 


Larva.—Plate 11, Fig.a. Black, covered 


with branched black spines, and studded. witiv: 
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white warts. It has a very shiny appearance, 
almost as if wet. 

Pupa.—Plste 11, Fig. 3b. 
lated like others of the genus, ochreous green, 
turning darker by degrees. 

Food Plant.—The common 
nettle (Urtica dioica ). 

Times of appearance.—The Butterfly 
emerges in August, and appears to hybernate 


rather earlier thau the last species. It re- 


Much angu- 


stinging 


appears in spring, and lays its eggs in batches 
on the common nettle. The larva may be 
found in June or July, and are always gre- 
garious; from their colour, and shining ap- 
pearance, they are very conspicnous objects 
on a clump of nettles. The pupa may be 
found in July or August, but is not generally 
suspended from the food plant itself. In 
confinement we always noticed them hang 
up on to the top of the breeding cage, or 
whatever they were fed in, and a similar 
remark will be found in Mr. Newman's 
account of the species. 
Habitat.—Generally distributed in Eng- 
land, but more abundant in the south. In 
Scotland is is very rare, and does not appear 
to occur at all in the very north. It is found 
all over Ireland, and is abundant in most 
places there. Except in the extreme north, 
it is found all over Europe, and in. the parts 
of Asia bordering uponit. This insect has 
disappeared from many of its old localities, 
where it used to be very common. Perhaps 
it will return to them again in time. 
Variation.—Varieties of this species are 
rare, and hundreds of specimens may be ex- 
amined without the slightest difference being 
appareat. A very curious one is figure | in 
Mosley’s “‘ Varieties of British Lepidop:>ra,”’ 
Vanessa, plate 2, fig. 3. Theeyes are wa iting 
on both wings. the hind wing being dark stone 
color, with only a black spot on a lighter 
shade, where the eye should be. 
specimens exist in other collections, and have 
been called ‘‘ The Blind Peacock,”’ 
a splendid variety in the wonderful collection 


of Mr. Bond; it has the costa, half down the 


Similar 


There is 
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hind margin, and a dash inside the eye on 
hind wing, pure white. Sometimes the-wings 
are very thinly scaled, and the purple red 
changed into chocolate. Two varieties have 
been named Joides, Ochs., and Sardoa, Staud. 
Cat. 


which occurs in Sardinia, larger than the 


The first is smaller, and the latter, 


type. Wedo not know that their markings 
differ. 

Parasites. -- None recorded that we 
know of. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 


3y Lucy FERN. 


Chap. VI. 


ON THE. ~SOORS, 


Joun did not fail to accompany SprING on 
many of her little excursions, not only be- 
cause she was attractive, but because the 
objects which she sought had also become 
interesting to him, According to agreement 
when the second Saturday in May came, he 
was ready and was delighted to join Sprina in 
When he 


arrived at the little rose-covered cottage she 


the excursion she had anticipated. 


was ready to welcome him with her usual 


| kindness. 


‘‘SUNSHINE, bring that box,” she says, 
‘‘and show JoHN the contents.” 

SUNSHINE produced a wooden box, the top 
of which was covered with perforated zinc. 
On opening ,the lid the inside was seen to 
contain some pear-shaped cocoons, and 
around the box were here and there a beau- 
tiful woolly moth, with moons on its wings. 

‘““ What beauties!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ where 
did you get them?” 

“They are got on the moors, and I pur- 
You see there are two 
kinds, one larger and paler than the others, 
these are females. and I have one of those 


females here in a separate box, she has seen 


pose going to-day. 
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none of her companions, and if I take her 
upon the moors, and place her down upon the 
heather, she will attract the other sex, and we 
These 
are one of the silk-producing moths,’”’ con- 


may catch as many as we like. 


tinues SprrnG ‘and the only representa- 


tive we have in Britain. You see these 


19 


oe 


fathoms, while outside it is much deeper. 
Latge and extensive glaciers then existed in 
this country, its temperature being much 
lower than it is now, caused amongst other 
things by the land being at a greater eleva- 
tion. These glaciers, or rivers of ice, brought 


' down all kinds of rubbish which got into them, 


cocoons are made of silk, but when the grub | 


is spinning it breaks off the silk every time it 
comes to this opening, which is left for the 
exit of the future moth, so the silk cannot be 
wound off. There are some kinds abroad 
much larger than these; one comes from 
America, which is fully seven inches in ex- 
panse of wings, and there are others in India 


eleven inches or more across. I have often 


kept the caterpillars which produce these | 


moths, they are beautiful creatures—-pea- 
green with red wax-looking knobs, studded 
with gold and silver. 
shall be too late for our train." 

The station was reached just in time for 
the noon train, and atwo-hour's ride brought 
the party to a small country station on the 


But let us away, or we 


and when the ice came lower down, and 
melted. these boulders were deposited upon 
the lowlands. I dare say if we were to search 
we could find some which are scratched by 
rubbing against some hard rock in their pas- 
sage down. We will see if we have time when 
we return.” 

‘‘Oh! I see it now," says JOHN, 

‘Yes, andso do I,"’ says SUNSHINE, as she 
beheld a velvet black butterfly, with scarlet 
bands across its wings, but before the net 
could be produced it was sailing swiftly out of 
sight. 

‘Here jwe are,” said John, as he beheld 
the wide expanse of moorland stretched out 


before him, and the three sat down for a few 


' moments to contemplate the valley which lay 


borders of the high Yorkshire moors, to which | 
they—SpriNG, JoHN, and SUNSHINE made the | 


best of their way. Crossing a ploughed field 
in the valley before they began to ascend the 
hill, there were an innumerable quantity of 
round boulders and pieces of stone, and 
JoHN was just puzzling himself as to how 
they came there when SUNSHINE put the 
question to her sister. 

“T was just asking myself the question,”’ 
said JoHN, ‘‘ here is one of granite even, and 
I don’t think there is any granite rocks in 
the neighbourhood, now Sprinc I know you 
can tell us something ?”’ 

"Well, once upon a time (you know that’s 
the way all stories begin) a very, very long 
time ago, long before you or any other man 
was born, the continent of Europe stretched 
out beyond the British Isles far into the At- 
lantic, and even now the boundary line of that 
continent can be found sunk beneath the 
ocean. Mariners know it as the 20 fathoms 
line, all inside that line being within 20 


beneath, so very flat beach-like district they 
had just left. It was hungry work climbing 
those hills, soa hard-boiled egg anda piece 
of dry toast was produced, and quickly extin- 
guished. Soon the three moved higher up the 
moor, where they sat down, got there the net 
ready, and ‘‘planted”’ their female emperor 
moth. They had not sat long before they saw 
a male nearly half a-mile distant beating his 
way against the wind. He struggled on un- 
til he came close to where they sat, wheeled 
once or twice round the attractive female 
moth, and when just about to alight the net 
was handed to Jouyn, and his lordship was 
taken into custody. 

Many ‘‘ takes”’ were made in this way, and 
when a sufficient quantity had been got the 


party turned their attention to the smaller 


moths which flew about in hundreds about 
the heather, and Sunshine found a titlark’s 
nest which contained a cuckoo’s egg, similar 
in color, but larger than the other eggs. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES & OBSERVATIONS. 


AST week we attempted to give our 
t, young readers some slight idca 
of the various cases under which they 
should send their captures for publica- 
tion. We propose to-day to say a few 
words on a similar subject, and one, 
perhaps, of greater importance. In 
No. 62, p. 69, Mr. Gregson quoted Mr. 
Stainton, who 
hearing a fact twenty times to never 


said ‘he preferred 


hearing it ;’ and we would begin our 
emarks by directing special attention 
to that statement. We might almost 
take it as a text and enlarge upon it in 
proper fashion, divide the subject into 
heads, and wind up with the application. 
There is so much more in the sentence 
than appears, perhaps more than was 
intended, to be conveyed. It seems to 
mean that it is better to be bored by 
being told something you know than to 
be kept in ignorance by being supposed 
to know and not being told at all, and 
in relation to a certain class of facts 
this is all it can mean. To be told 
that a rare butterfly occurs at a certain 
place includes the whole matter, and to 
be told twenty times gives no more 
information than to be told once. We 


hear that a plant we want for our 
herbarium blooms in a certain lane, or 
moor, or hill, and hearing it once tells 
With facts of 
this class repetition of the information 


us all we want to know. 


adds nothing to our knowledge, and 
though we prefer hearing it twenty 
times to not hearing it, the nineteen 
times are only repetitions of what we 
already knew. But there is another 
class of facts in which we learn from 
their constant recurrence something we 
could not learn from hearing the state- 
ment once. A_ person who knows 
nothing of Entomology finds a chrys- 
alis fastened by the tail, and with a belt 
of silk round the body; it produces a 
white butterfly, such as he had seen 
about the cabbages of his garden. He 
finds another fastened by the tail only, 
that produces the beautiful insect he 
heard called the ‘‘ Peacock.” 
Interested in the matter he searches 
for more chrysalides the next season, 
and finds that he gets two different 
butterflies from those with a silk belt 
round them, and which he always finds 
near his cabbage, but they are both 


has 


‘whites ;” he never finds a ‘‘ Peacock,” 
nor a ‘Tortoise shell,” under such 


circumstances. ‘These he finds near or 
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on nettles, and by close searching he 


has even found another, concealed in a ° 


leaf, but suspended by the tail only, 
and from the constant repetition of the 
same facts he begins to draw con- 
clusions, and when he finds a belted 
chrysalis he at once concludes it is a 
‘white.’ If he finds some hanging 
by the tail under the nettle leaves he 
says *‘ these are ‘ Tortoise shells,’ they 
always come out of chrysalides so 


33 


fixed.” If they are concealed under a 
closed leaf he says, ‘‘ these will pro- 
duce ‘Red Admirals.’” The ‘‘ twenty 
times ” has learned him something the 
“once” did not. By this regular 
occurrence of the same thing with the 
same species we have learned a great 
deal about the habits and economy of 
We 


know that ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and birds 


very many animals of all kinds. 


of the air have nests ;” that rabbits live 
in burrows, and hares do not; that a 
robin never nests in a tree, or a rook 
on the ground; that newts live in 
water, lizards on the earth; that each 
species has its own peculiarities and 
habits and modes of life. But we have 
only learned ail this by the same thing 
coming under our notice so many 
times, that we have been forced, as it 
were, to accept it as something that 
was invariably the same, and we now 
connect the habit with the animal as 
two things that are inseparable. How 
has this knowledge been attained ? By 
habitual observation, and by a careful 
record of what has been observed, not 
by one person, but by very many. But 
while we know a little about some of 
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the various creatures that inhabit the ' 
earth, there are very many of whose 
habits and economy we know nothing, — 
while of those with which we have most 
knowledge there is vastly more to learn 
than we have yet surmised. There are 
probably more lepidopterists in Britain 
than of all other naturalists together, 
and we doubt if ever there were a tithe — 
of the number in any other country | 
the 
we have not learned all, or ‘nearly all, 


in’ world. Yet we have not 
about our very limited number of 
Butterflies. 


how many broods there are in the year. 


Of some we scarcely know 


We are in doubt how many pass the 
winter, and even the highest authorities 
differ on the points. The larve of 
some are unknown, and even of some 
of the commonest specics they have 
been so seldom seen that few can tell 
you how to find them, and, except on 
the wing, have no knowledge of the 
species except what they have read, 
which is not enough to enable us to 
observe for ourselves. Our ignorance 
perhaps will be more evident if we 
attempt to answer a series of questions, 
say on the eggs of some particular 
species. How are they deposited, 
when, and where ? 


In the day or 


night? Singly or in batches? Loose_ 
or attached? Ifattached are they on the 
food plant or not? Does the egg remain ~ 


over winter? Ifso, is any protection 


afforded to it against cold? How does 
cold effect it? Can its vitality be 
extinguished by cold? Against 


To what enemies is it sub- 
When does it hatch? What 


enemies ¢ 
ject ? 


was its shape and colour when first 
Wleposited, and what changes take place 
before it hatches? Is hatching retarded 
by cold, or hastened by warmth? Do the 
whole of the eggs deposited at the same 
ime hatch together? If not, what 
auses the difference? Male imagines 
often emerge first ; is there any sexual 
Wdifference in the time of hatching? 
We have without consideration jotted 


Hdown over a score of questions, all of 
which are of importance, and the num- 
How 
If 


he larvee was taken instead of the egg 


ber might be greatly enlarged. 
many of these can be answered ? 


he number of questions would be 
nfinitely more numerous, and so of the 
mago. But our space is exhausted. 
e would direct our readers’ attention 
n conclusion to the two classes of facts 
about 


ever suppose anything is too trivial. 


which information is wanted. 
t is the number of trivial observations 
hat make up the great and important 
vhole. In sending us “‘ captures ” give 
us much detail of circumstances as you 
an, whatever the stage of life in which 
You had better 


ell us something every one knows as 


your prize was found. 


eave out the smallest fact that was 
anknown. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be obliged if parties having out- 


standing accounts for Vol. 1 of this 


magazine would kindly remit at their 


earliest convenience. Those subscribers 


who have not paid their subscriptions for 


“Vol. 


2 are reminded that the same is now 


due. 


| J. W. E., Liverpool.—We shall be glad to see 


your ‘‘ weeks botanizing ;’’ no doubt it will 


be suitable. We do not know where you 
would be likely to get a second-hand copy 
of the book you name; offer some other 


work for it in our exchange column. 


Mrs. Battersby of Cromlyn, Ireland, send us 
some drawings of very beautiful varieties 
of eggs, from her collection, for figuring in 
our work on Birds and Eggs. 


Mr. G. Pullen, Free Library and Museum, 
Derby, has been appointed agent, and will 
be happy to supply the Young Naturalist. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


HYBERNIA DEFOLIARIA.—-On December 11, 
ulto., I captured a male specimen of WH. 


defoliavia, and on January 2, I caught another 


_ male at the gas-lamps, which I think is the 


it is reddish brown, sprinkled 
Har- 


dark variety : 


all over with minute dots-—F. Kerry, 


| wich. 


NOTICES. 


Orders or other communications must be sent 
) JouN EK. Rogson, Bellerby Terrrace, West 
lepool; or to 8. L. Mosiry, Woodside 
Pe Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
y also be sent to the printers or publishers. 

A lithographed plate is presented every month, 
vh ich may be had beautifully colored by hand, 
im payment of 2/- for the series of 12. 
Communications for insertion should reach us 
e week in advance. 


Ss y 


EXCHANGE. 


I have the undermentioned eggs blown with © 


one hole in the side to give away :—3 Kestrels, 
1 Long-eared Owl, 2 Red-backed Shrike, 2 
Green Woodpickers, 2 Goatsuckers, 2 Night- 
inglale, 2 Bulfinch, 2 Skylarks, 1 Cuckoo, 2 
Whitethroat Great, 2 Swallow, 2 Golden- 
crested Wrens, 2 Great Tits, 2 Reed Wrens, 
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1 Blackcap Warbler, 2 Redshanks. Boxes | Lozogamma petraria. Common. May and 


to be sent and return postage paid.—F.: 
Kerry, Harwich. 


I should be glad to hear from anyone who 
has duplicates of L. adustata and A. badiata, 
or can procure them in season. I can offer 
-in exchange P. toto, V-aurewm, chrysitis, and 

other specimens in season.—GEo. T. MILLER, 


23, Cromwell Terrace, Bensham, Gateshead. 


LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


(Continued from p. 68.) 


Se er (Cre AGUNG, one MeN a eno. 


A.immutata.--Common. June, July, andsome- 
times September. Cann Wood, Bickleigh. 

A.vemutata.—Common. MayandJune. Cann 
Wood, Plymbridge, Shaugh, 

A.imitavia——Not common, August. 
bridge, Ford, Pennycross, Stoke. 

A. aversata.—Common,. June and July, Bick- 
leigh Vale. with broad 
brown band crossing the middle of the 
wings, taken frequently in the same locality. 

A. emarginata.—June and July. Plymouth, 
‘Stain. Man, = i haveytaken it at Exeter 
and Shaldon, but not in this locality, 

Bradyepetes amatavia.—June and July. 
mouth, ‘‘ Stain. Man.” 


Plym- 


Var. vemutata, 


Ply- 


Cabera pusavria.—Common, May and June. 
Bickleigh Vale, Shaugh, Cann Wood. 

C’. exanthemavia—Common. May and June. 
Same as the preceding, 

Corycia punctata. Not common. May and 

Near Shaugh, Saltraw, Ivy bridge. 

C. taminata,—Rare. May and June. 
end of Chelson Meadow. 


Macaria alternata.—Not rare. 


June. 


Eastern 


June and July. 
Road to Shaugh from Plympton, and from 
Egg Buckland to Plymbridge. 

M.notata,—Not rare. May and June. Comp- 
ton, Bickleigh. 

M. lituvata.—Common, but local. May, June, 
July. Cann Wood, among the fir-trees, | 
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June. Bickleigh Down, Buxton Brake. 
Numeria pulveravia—Not common. April, |! 
May and June. Bickleigh Bridge, Withy- 
hedge. 


May and 


Fidonia atomaria.—Not common. 
June. Ivy bridge, and on the downs among 
heath. 


Sterrha sacvarvia.—Rare, May, July, August, 
September, and October. The first recorded 
capture in England of this beautiful little 
moth is in the *' Weekly Intelligencer " Vol. 
III, p. 36, taken by Mr. H. Roger, ‘‘at a 
gas lamp,’’ near Sea View Terrace, Ply- 
mouth on the 27th of September, 1857. I 
have had the pleasure of taking two; the 
first on the 6th of September. 1865, at 
Mount Batten, the second, October, 1867, 
out of a gas lamp in Richmond Walk, 
Devonport. 

Aspilates citvaviaa—Common. May and Au- 
gust. On the Cliffs, Whitsand bay; Yealm 
point, 

Abraxas grossulaviata.—Abundant. 
August. 


July and 
Everywhere. 
Ligdia adustata—Common. June and July. 
Compton, Bickleigh, Radford. 
Hybernia rnpicapyraria.—Common. 
and February. Lanes and woods. 
H. leueophearia.-Common. January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Shaugh, Bickleigh, 


January 


Cann Wood. ; 
H. auvrantiavia.—Common. October and 
November. Same as preceding. 


HT. progemmaria,—Common, February and 
March, Same as leucophearia. 

H. defoliaviaCommon, October and No- 
vember, Cann Wood, Bickleigh, 
bridge, Radford. 

Anisopteryx escularia.—Common, March and 
April. 


Ivy 


Everywhere, 
Cheimatobia brumata.—Abundant. October, 
November, and December. Everywhere, 
This is one of our most destructive insects, 
the ubiquitous larve feeding on all trees. 
Operabia dilutata.—Common, 
October. 


September an 
Plymbridge, Bickleigh, Shaugh. 
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Larentia didymata.—Common, 
Hedges near Stonehouse Resevoir. 
March and 


Juneand July. 


L. multistrigaria——Common. 
April. Bladderley Lane. 

L. miaria.—Common, 
Every hedgerow. 


Emmelesia afinitata.—Not common. Juneand | 


July. Bickleigh, Radford, and Plymbridge. 
E. alchemillata—Rare. May and June. (22 
June). Near Maker Church, Plymbridge. 
E. albulata.—Common. June. 
first field after passing through the woods 
in the vale. 
E. decolorata,—Common. 


Ivy bridge, 


June and July. 
Compton path-fields from Lipson, Ivy 


bridge, Egg Buckland, near Cawsand, 
Stoke, 

Eupithecia venosata.—Not common. May and 
June. Railway cuttings and embankments, 


and on thecoast. I have never captured 
the imago at large, but have bred many 
from larvz obtained in seed capsules of 
Silene inflata. 
found more frequently than the imago, the 


The larve of this genus are 


majority of them feeding on flowers and 


seeds. 
E, linariata—Not rare. June and July. 
Laira. Larve in seed capsules of Linaria 


vulgaris (Yellow Snapdragon). 

E. pulchellataa—Common. May, June, and 
September. Where Digihtalis purpurea 
(Foxglove) is abundant, larve feeding in 
the flower, on the pistil and stamens. 

E. centaureata.—Common, June and July. 
Quarry; Richmond Walk; Stoke; Caw- 
sand Bovisand. Larvz on fiowers of various 
umbelliferz. 

E. castigataa—Common. May and June. 

Bickleigh, Shaugh, Wemburg. 

=. ivriguata,—Rare. April. Boringdon Wood. 

E. trisignata.—Not common. 
Bickleigh vale. Larve feeding on the 
flowers and seed of Angelica sylvestris. 

E, albipunctata—Common (in larva state on 

blossoms of Angelica sylvestris.) May and 

_. June. Bickleigh Vale, Plymbridge, Antony, 

_ Billacombe 


May, June, and July. | 


| 


| 


June and July. ! 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S..b. Mosney. 
Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
a0. AN TIOPA, ‘Linn, Prosi he 
The Camberwell Beauty, 

AnTropa, L., Antiopa, the mother of Am- 
phion. Pers. I, 77."—A.L. 
Imago.—PI. 11, fig. 4. 
deep chocolate brown, bordered with rather 


All the wings are 


dirty white. Just within this border it isa black 
band, on which area number of blue spots. On 
the costa of the forewing there are two spots 
near the tip, of the same dirty white as the 
border. 

Larva.—Black, with black spines and 
A brick-red spot on each seg- 
Head and 
This descrip- 


white spots. 
ment from the 4th to the 11th. 
legs black, claspers dull red. 
tion is taken from various figures of the 
larva, which is one we never saw, nor are we 
aware that it has been bred in this country, 
at all events in recent years, except from 
imported larve. One of our French sub- 
scribers has kindly promised to send us 
specimens during the ensuing season, when 
it shall be carefully described. 

Pupa.—We have seen neither figure nor 
It is 
doubtless similar in appearance to the others 


description of the pupa of this species. 


of the genus. 
Food Plants.—The larva is said to feed 
not only on the ccmmon stinging nettle 


(Uriica dioica ) but also on birch (Betula alba), , 


poplar ( Populus sp.], and more commonly on 


willow, especially the white willow (Salix alba.) 


Times of appearance.—The butterfly 
makes its appearance at the latter end of 
summer, and there is more difficulty perhaps 
in understanding its irregularities, than with 
any other British species. Sometimes it 


shows itself in very large numbers, and 


occurs all over the country; far inland, as | 


well as on the coast. Then it will disappear 


altogether for years, cr only appear singly. 


It is powerful enough on the wing, to cross 
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the North Sea with a fair wind, from almost 
any part of the Continent; but this does not 
solve the difficulty because our British 
Antiopa nearly always have a much whiter 
Those 


found in Sweden, it is true, havea border simi- 


border than Continental specimens. 


lar to ours, but while it might be possible fora 
that 
reach our shores under very favourable cir- 


migratory swarm from 


cumstances; we cannot conceive it possible 
that this should happen, and the species 
never cross from the much closer French 
coast, where it is always abundant. 
It has been conjectured that the eggs ‘‘ may 
occasionally lie dormant for several seasons, 
and not hatch until some extraordinary but 
undiscovered coincidences awake them into 
active life.’’ We cannot accept this solution 
for as Mr. Newman points out “the eggs of 


the Vanessidz pass so few days in that state, 


and would, of necessity, fall with the falling 


leaves of the willow, and the young cater- 
pillar in emergence would be irretrievably 
separated from its food plant.’’ We would 
rather believe that the hybernating imago 
remains dormant, as we suggested in reference 
to P. cardui, ‘‘ until some extraordinary but 
undiscovered coincidences, awake them into 
active life.’’ It is seldom seen in spring, but 
little can be deduced from that. P. Atalanta 
which is known not to pair in the autumn is 
but rarely noticed after hybernation, though 
it is socommon an insect. We have a speci- 
men of Antiopa taken on 8th February, 1869, 
crawling out of some burning underwood near 
Castle Eden Dene. This was too early for it to 
be seeking to deposit its eggs, and had its tor- 
pidity been very great it would scarcely 
awake from it in time to escape death under 
such circumstances. The difficulties of the 
case are not lessened by the fact that the 
larva was never observed, even in those years 
when the imago was most abundant. The 
larva is said to feedin June and July, and the 
pupa to be formed in July or August. 
Habitat.—No special habitat can be as- 
signed to Antiopa in this country. It seems 
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to have occurred with equal irregularity in all 
sorts of places. Its English name implies 
‘some connection with the suburbs of London 
but there is certainly no special abundance 


| of the species in the neighbourhood of Cam- 


berwell now. On the continent, it is said to 


be a wood insect, which from the larve 


country, to |. feeding on trees seems but natural. It 


occurs all over Europe, in northern Africa, 
(We have 
specimens from as far south as Venezuela). 

this 
that occurs in Britain, has, as we have already 
said, a whitish border to the wings. This is 
the variety Hygiz1, Hdrch., the true Antiopa 
We lately 
received a number of bred specimens from 


in Asia, and over part of America. 

Variation.—The form of insect 
having an ochre-yellow border. 
North America, which we noticed had the 


with black 
scales.! especially at the projections of the 


yellow border much suffused 


margin. Tnis may be the var. Lintner, 
Fitsch. which Kirby names as being found in 
the United States. 
abnormal departures from the type. 

Parasites.—None known to us. 


We have not seen any 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 
A Story from the Book of Nature. 


By Lucy FERN. 


Chap. VII. 
SPRING DEVELOPS INTO SUMMER. 


We pass over a brief period in the history 
of the two personages who have been our 
companions through the foregone chapters of 
this story. and we now find them in the 
happy position to which all look forward in 
their younger days; that of being united 
under one name, and ‘‘ for better or for worse”’ 
In 


this case let us hope that it was all ‘for 


being each others partner through life. 


good.” The beginning augured well, for Joun 
had ceased to cram himself with books, and 
in the field of nature he took almost as much 


delight. as Sprine herself. By a turn of 
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fortune she had become the possessor of com- 
parative wealth, so that it was not necessary 
that her partner should be tied down_ by any 


business cares, but they could enjoy life in 
whichever way they pleased. Her name was to 
be changed, how shonld it be done? Some 
men unite the maiden name of their wife 
with that of their own; in other cases they 
retain their the 


husband and wife are known by two totally 


maiden name, and 


different names, John Brummet and Spring 
chose to have a thorough union, and to 


first two letters and the last one from his 
‘mame, and substitute in their place two 
letters from her name, and instead of SPRING 
and BRUMMET, SUMMER was the result, and 
thus from the 2oth of June we shall know 
these two individuals by that distinction. 
Mr. and Mrs. SumMER had arranged that 
with the beginning of their union they would 
_have a three months tour through England. 
Nature had donned her gayest costume; every 
lane was blooming with the gayest flowers, the 


and care of their tender parents; and the 
little rose covered cottage seemed sweeter 
than ever it had done before, to throw a ray 
of happiness on the moment SpriNG merged 
into SUMMER. 

Where to begin their journey had been a 
matter of consideration, but as a friend had 
suggested that if they went to London they 
could from there, *‘start for any quarter of 


It 
was decided that it was to bea thoroughly 


| determined to go to London for a start. 


natural history expedition; and everything 
being ready, as soon as the ceremony was 
over, they started on their journey, taking 
SUNSHINE as their companion. 

Be London was reached in about three hours, 


and we need not refer to every incident in 
seeking out apartments for a short stay, &c., 
“Suffice it to say, that the first place selected for 


they found everything arranged in the most in- 


is 


woods abounded with young broods, the love | 


| the globe;"’ they had taken his advice, and | 


unite their names; he was to take away the | 


| 


structive manner. Everything useful to man, 
as food or clothing was arranged in the most 
systematic order, then they examined those 
cases illustrating the economy of insects in- 
jurious to vegetation, and lastly turning into 
one of the small rooms in one of the lower 
passages and presenting their compliments to 
the attendant they examined the extensive 
and beautiful collection of Lepidoptera left by 
the late Henry Doubleday, not forgetting to in- 
scribe their names in the visitor’s book before 
they left. 
next day was spent in examination of the 
of 
British 


This was one day’s work. The 


treasures institution 
the 
skeleton of the Giraffe which towers up almost 
the the 


animal, everything was an object of admiration 


that magnificient 
Museum. From the stately 


to skylight, down to minutest 
orofwonder. Along thegalleriescould be seen 
batches of young men and women, with one of 
the warders instructing them in the wonders of 
of nature, and Mrs. SUMMER was pleased to 
see from the number of note-books in use, 
that her sex seemed to take quite a lively 
interest inthe lessons, and as the hour for leav- 
ing drew near, the party found they had not 
seen one-half of the treasures of the building. 

The next day they again repaired to the 
museum and turning to the left on entering 
and following the passage they came to a 
door under some steps marked ‘ Zoological 
Department,” ringing the bell they hear the 
bolt shot from within, and opening the door 


the party walks in, Mr. Summer presents a 


note of introduction and enquires for the 


British collection of coleoptera, he had a few 
species he wished to name, so he is taken to 
the far end of the room, the cabinet doors 
are opened, and the three visitors begin at 
once to seek and compare. The Zoological 
Gardens, South Kensington, Kew, and other 
places of Scientific interest are visited in turn 
Day after day is spent in contemplating new 
sights, until at length they bid good-bye for a 
time to town life, and prepare for the country. 


(To be continued.) 


——————— 
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Peet vATIONS. 


i 


I have been told that in our 
this 
have begun at the wrong end, have 


“put the cart before the horse,’ and 


subject, we 


| papers on 


that we should have begun at “the 
| beginning,” and given some account of 
the Names of Families, and Genera, 
to 
With all due deference to our critic, 


before we came down Species. 


‘from the wrong stand pot. We are 
endeavouring, however feebiy and im- 
| perfectly, to give information to begin- 
ners, to those who are either just com- 
-mencing the pursuit, or whose oppor- 
tunities have not been 
have begun with Species because those 


ereat. 


we write for know most about Species, 
understand their markings, &c., as 


species, and not as Genera, or 
Families. We may be wrong, but we 


‘think it is both easier and better to 
‘teach from what is known, and lead by 
‘degrees to what is not understood; 
‘¥ather than to plunge at once into the 


29nd, 1881. 


| 
| 


we think that he looks at the matter | 


We. 


5 


aturalist: 


é. 
hj 


ie 


Whole subject. Nevertheless we are 
thankful to our critic, and are always 
glad of our readers’ comments and 
opinions. 

We propose to-day to say a few 
the 


“Linnwus, “says the Accentuated List, 


words on names themselves. 
“first attempted to combine in some 
degree Natural and Civil History, by 
attaching the names of personages, 
illustrious in thei day, to Insects of 
particular kinds. His first division of 
the 


(Knights), and these are sub-divided 


Butterflies consists of Lyuites 
into Z'roes and Achivi (Trojans and 
Greeks). We do not know that there 
has either been advantage or disadvan- 
tage derived from the classical names 
given to so many Butterflics, though 
absurd to 


it seems rather capture 


Agamemnon with an imsect net, or 
imagine Solon ov Tacitus disporting 
Other 


writers have had other ideas in giving 


themselves among Butterflies. 


names to Species, some wishing to do 
honour to an individual, others to refer 
to some pecuharity or habit of the 
imago or larva, while for some names 
no derivation has been assigned. 
There seems to us a peculiar fitness m1 


comphmenting those who have done 


90 


good work in the science, by naming 
after them some new species, particu- 
larly when it is by their labours that 
the insect has been brought to hght. 
We know some object to such names, 
but we cannot see the force of the ob- 
jection. If we had to begin now to 
give names to species, we might, per- 
haps, devise some more perfect system 
for thei construction, but the present 
one alswers every purpose, and some 
one would be clever cnough to find 
fault 


howeyer, of these papers is to explain 


with perfection. The object, 
to begmners what we think they ought 
to know. ‘This, 1t seems to us, will be 
best accomplished by giving a few 


names of each different kind with them 


derivation. These will be taken as 
before from the names of British 


Lepidoptera, as being best known to 
our readers. Examples of classical 
names may be found in the papers on 
British Butterflies now publishing in 
of the 


sons of Atscylapius, Colias, Argynints, 


our columns. Jfachaon, one 
Paphia, Apatura, Phleas, &e., all sur- 
names of Venus. Acts and Galatea, 
Hyale, Io, &., ave to be found in Ovid. 
Tithonus, gon, Alexis, Adonis, &c., 
Virgil. Names in honour of individuals 
of modern times are not very humerous 
among British Macro-Lepidoptera, but 
we may instance WW. Hawcrihiata and 
(. Haworthii mm honor of Haworth, the 


author of ‘‘ Lepidoptera Britannica.” 


| 
| 
j 
| 


A. Ashworthiz, in honor of J. H. Ash- 


worth, of Manchester, who first took 


the species. Banksia (genus), in hon- 


our of Sir Joseph Banks, the companion — 


of Captain Cook; #lomer/, in honour 


of the late Captain Blomer ; while we 
Dahtii, Helinannt, end 
named 


of 


Species named from them food plants 


may mention 


honour of 


countries. 


in 
other 


Dumereli as 


eminent men 


are much more numerous: Aras cw 


and Oleracea, trom Cabbage, (Brassica 
oleracea ) : Crolegi, Cratayata, and 
W hite-thorn 


Gale 


Galiata, from bedstraw (yalinm) . Faye 


Oxyucanthe, tvou the 


(Crategatius oryacdilha | ; and 
from Beech ( Fugus sylvatica); Quercus, 
and Loberaria, from oak 
Mistakes 
have sometimes been made; thus we 


(MCVCUNA, 


(Quercus robor); and so on. 


have Lippocastanaria from the Horse 
the larva feeding on heath. 


ce) 


chestnut, 
Popuwlaris from the Poplar, the larva 
feeding on grass.  Sphine pinastri is 


appropriately named, as is 4. Pinearia, 


the larve feeding on Pme; — but 
Jripteryyiu Pinastri is wamed in error, 


Our 


space will not permit us to enlarge on 


for the larva feeds on Sorrell. 


these heads and we must refer more 
briefly to others. | Species named after 
their colour or markings ave numerous. 
Kiavago, yellow; Flacicornis, yellow- 
horned ; M/avicincta, and Flavicinclaria, 
yellow-ringed ; Aureola, Auriflua, Au- 
ricoma, <Aurayo, Aurantiaria, aad V- 
aureum, all from Aarne the Latin for 
Is named for 


gold, while Chsysitts 


Chrysos the Greek for gold. Nigra, 
black; Brunne, brown; Ltufina, red, 
and so on. <Albimacula, white spot, 


albicolon, wlite colon, albipuncta, 


white puncture, octomaculata, eight- 


spotted, geminipuncta, twin punctures, 


Undulata, tvom the undulating Ines, 
Multistrigarvia, from the many strigie, 
or lines, Petusa, blunt, from the biunt 
hind margin, Swbtusa, rather blunt, 
Other 


names refer to certain habits of the 


Rotundaria, rounded, &e., Ke. 


Imago or larva, Urgyia—the  out- 
stretched arm—tfrom the insect stretch- 
ing out its fore-lees. Potatoria, from 
the larva being in the habit of sucking 
up a drop of dew. Perhaps the most 
far-fetched derivation is that of Petasiu 
Cussinew. Petasia means to spread 
out, to sprawl, and is as appropriate 
as the BEnelish name “ The Sprawler.” 
The the 


anterior segments up, as if they would 


larve when at rest turn 


look to the sky, hence the insect is 
named Cassinea, after J. D. Cassini, 


many years Astronomer Royal at 
Paris!! Our readers will see from 


what has been said how names are 
constructed, and from the examples 
given will be able to make out the 


meaning of most of them for them- 


se'ves, without us taking up more 


space here. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


A, lx, A. C., Shirley.--If you send your eggs | 


we will do our best to name them, though 
with some species it is a matter of great 


difficulty, unless you have particulars of 


so 72 


tie Mest ands piras, , Our 3irds and 


Eggs now publishing would be useful to 


you, as colored figures will be published of 


(+. Pullen, Free Library andl Museum. 
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every variety of both eggs and birds, many | THE FOUR SEASONS: 


of which have never before been figured in 


any work, 

P.T. D., Edgbaston.—We took a figure of 
your Chaffinch’s egg. Your holly is re- 
ferred to on another page. 


E. G., Huddersfield.—‘‘ Marrin’s Calender” | 


is the best book on the subject you name, 
but the ‘‘ Naturalists’ Almanack”’ for 1868 
will furnish you with work for the coming 


year atany rate. Wecansend it for 34d. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


SNow BUNTING AT HUDDERSFIELD.—To- 
day (Jan. 15.) I had a pair of Snow Buntings 
brought in which had been killed near here. 
There wasa flock and several others were 
obtained. The two brought to me were in 
the dark plumage.—JAmMES VARLEY, Almond- 


bury Bank, Huddersfield. 


We have many Snow Buntings here just 
now, but very few with much white about 
them, being mostly first year old birds,— 
(ReEv.) J. JoHNson, Denby, nr. Huddersfield. 


H. AprupTARIA.—This insect is I believe 

rather rare about here, the one I sent to you 
io name being the only one I have seen. It 
was found on some palings at Birchfield, 
near Birmingham, about the end of May or 
beginning of June, 1879, I have not heard of 
any others being taken in this neighbourhood, 
—P. T. Deaxtn, Edgbaston. 
(You should begin to look for this insect to- 
wards the end of April, in woods and gardens 
near to where lilac grows, on which plant the 
larva feeds, in June and July —Eps.} 

‘“Brrps AND Eacs ’’—Mr. Henry Cockayne, 
of Sheffield, says “Iam much pleased with 
your ‘Birds and Eggs ’—letter-press and 
plants, especially the Eggs. The text being 
put under proper headings, renders it very 
useful for reference.”” Mr. P. T, Deakin. of 
Edgbaston, says ‘‘I am pleased with your 
book on ‘Birds and Eggs’ and think I can 


get another subscriber or two. 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 
By Lucy FERN. 


Chap. VIII. 
AT THE ._NEW BOREST; 


“Yes sir, the train will be here in five 
minutes, and you will arriveat Brockenhurst 


about twelve o'clock.’ The Kensington 
porter had only just spoken when the bell 


Our 
little party saw to their luggage, took their 


rung, and the train appeared in sight. 


seats, and after steaming through a delightful 


| country arrived at the little station of Brock- 


Their first 
thoughts, of course, were for ‘‘ quarters,”’ 


enhurst, in the New Forest. 


which they soon found, with a talkative little 
lady. who delighted in the name of Mrs, 
Rooks. 

‘Before I do anything else’’ said Jonn, 
“IT shall perform a little chemical operation 
When all three 
had undergone the same chemical change, 


with some soap and water.”’ 


Mrs. SUMMER went out to find something to 
refresh them inwardly. She did not care to 
send Mrs. Rooxs to “ buy in” for her, for 
Them 


day was excessively hot, and during the 


she had tastes and ideas of her own. 


Summer she cared little for hesh meat, she 
did not believe there was that strength and 
nutriment concealed in a beef steak and a | 
glass of beer that people generally supposed | 
there to be, but preferred fruits and farina- | 
cious food. At anytime she ate little flesh 
meat, and never swine’s flesh ; eggs and milk _ 
formed the principal part of her animal food, 
and it was a noteworthy fact that she was 
seldom ailing, but enjoyed a healthy life. 

Dinner being over, no time must be lost, 
but the three at once strolled out to see what 
surrounded their new home. 

‘“You had better bring the nets and boxes,”’ 
said Mrs. SuMMER, ‘‘ for if we go without, we | 
shall be certain to see something we want.” | 
Joun slung the satchel over his shoulder, 
and they sauntered up the road which led 


through the forest. They had ‘not gone far, 
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when looking over a bridge, under which ran 
a stream as clear as crystal, they perceived 
some yellow water lilies (Naphe Iuteum,) 


shore, while SUNSHINE supplied him with an 


throwing their golden crowns out of the water. | 


A little further on they turned through a gate 
on their left which let into the enclosure. 
Before they had taken many steps SUN- 
SHINE shouted “‘ The net, the net,” and right 
before them was a White Admiral butterfly, 
one of the most graceful of flyers, sailing on 
motionless outstretched wings, and coming 
right towards them; in a moment it was 
within the net, and the captor's heart throbbed 
with joy as she beheld it struggling within, 
The anxiety was increased. for before the first 
could be secured, a second, and a third, 
came sailing by; within reach, or towering 
up into the trees, just before it came near 
enough for netting. Then a Silver-washed 
Fritillary, or a High Brown, would give them 
a chance to strike at him, or a little Skipper, 
a copper, or a blue would dance among the 
grass beneath. An umbrella was now brought 
into use, inverted under some of the bushes, 


and the latter beaten with a stick, a lot of 


caterpillars, beetles, bugs, and other insects | 


were thus obtained. The paths were followed, 
first taking one tu: .ing, and then another, 


until they again came upon the same stream | 


in which they had seen the lilies, and such a 
sight. 
the surface of water being carpeted with 


It was widened out to a large pool, 


broad flat leaves; between which sprung up 
the large wax like flowers of the white pond 


lily (Nymphea alba); over the lilies flirted 


gorgeous dragon-flies, with metallic green 
bodies, and blue or amber wings. Around 


the rocky brim grew various flowering plants 
and ferns, while there, on a dead twig sat a 
solitary King-fisher, its bright blue back 
glittering in the sun. 
some moments admiring the little paradise, 


until at length Joun, after various attempts 
to reach the dragon-flies, took off his shoes 


and stockings, and rolling up his trousers as | 
high as he could, went in after them. and as 


The party stood for | 


he caught one handed it to Mrs. Summer on | 


empty net. This kind of sport was continued 
until all their boxes were full, and the day 
being far advanced they returned to their 
apartments. 

“Well” said Mrs. Rooks ‘did you catch 
any insects—any quantity about here, all the 
great fHly-catchers come here. Where have 
you been? you should go to Stubby Copse, 
that’s where all the fly-catchers go.” 

As soon as JOHN could get ina word he 
enquired where Stubby Copse was. 

‘You go along this road nearly a mile, then 
turn on the bye-road to the right and follow 
it to the top ofthe hill; that's Stubby Copse, 
lots of insects there, any quantity.”’ 

Stubby Copse was jotted down for the next 
day’sramble. Inthe morning Mr. and Mrs, 
SUMMER were up by four o'clock to pin and 
set the captures of the previous day, and by 
ten they had breakfasted and arrived at the 
promised land, and the promises were not in 
vain, for Stubby Copse fairly swarmed with 
insects—three or four kinds of Fritillaries, 
White Admirals in abundance, Skippers and 
Blues, a straggling Wood White, or a rare 

3urnet, while now and then would be seen 
the Purple Emperor, the monarch of the 
forest, towering high above the trees. Smaller 
insects were in abundance, while now and 


then avery big two-winged fly (Thanus bovinus) 


BoviINusS. 


THANUS 
would come with a fearful and somewhat un- 
pleasant buzz about their heads, a large 
dragon-fly would sail along the drive and 
shatter an unwary butterfly, or the tail end 
of an adder would be seen just retreating 
into the ¢rass. 

(Te be continued. ) 
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MONTHLY NOTES. 


ENTOMoLOGY.—Few insects are out this 


month. AH. rupicapravia may be looked for 


with a lantern at night about hawthorn 
the end of the month. 


found during the day 


hedges, and towards 
P. pilosaria may be 
against the boles of oak trees in woods. The 
females of both these are wingless, and will 
require well looking for. Pupa-digging and 
moss-searching may be continued when the 
ground is not frozen, and a few hybernating 
larve may be had, but will be better if left 
till next month. 

OrNITHOLOGY. —During the first mild days 
towards the end of this month, several birds, 


as the missed Thrush and Robin, will begin 


to sing Fieldfares and Redwings may be 
seen about ‘hawthorn hedges, seeking the 
‘“haws,’’ upon which they chiefly feed. Birds 


are now in good feather for stuffing, and 
those that live in or near towns should keep 
an eye to the game dealers’ shops, as after 
the game season is over sea-birds begin to 
come in more freely, and many birds may be 
it 
Many rarities may also be picked 


thus obtained which is difficult to get 


inland. 


out by experienced hands, such as Curlew 


sandpipers, from batches of Dunlins: great 
snipes. from strings of common snipes; 


spotted redshanks, from bundles of the com- 
mon species, &c, During severe weather our 
young friends should reserve all crumbs and 
crusts for the birds. befriend them in time 
of need, and then nobody can find fault if 
you kill a specimen or take an egg (Oma 
scientific purpose. 


BoTANY.—Very few plants’ come into 


flower this month, but if the weather is “pen 


a few garden weeds may be found in bl om, 


oof 
ae 


such as the red dead-nettle (Lamu 
purwn), the (Stellavia 


media and groundsel ( Senecio vulgaris ) and per- 


Ve- 
common chickweed 
chance a daisy, childhood’s favourite flower, 
which may always be found when the ground 
is clear of frost or snow, 


“The Rose has but a summer’s reign, 
The Daisy never dies,”’ 


ATURALIST. 


Another familiar plant may be found in 
bloom, indeed I gathered some yesterday, 
Jan. gth, that is common furze or whin (Uley 
Europeéus ) 
blooming that as the old adage has it 


‘“ When the Whin is out-of blossom 
WNissing is out of season.”’ 


which is so perennial in its 


And although the firstling blooms of Jan. 
are pale and scattered, compared to wealthy 
clustersof May and June, still they are none 
the less welcome as the promise and fore- 
runners of those to follow. Nothing can be 
more gorgeous than the golden glow of a 
s oping common or hillside covered with whins 
No 


father of Botany, 


in bloom, on a bright sunny day in June. 
wonder that Linnzeus the 
when first he beheld the unexpected sizsht, 


should fall down on his knees and thank 


God for so much beauty. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES: 


- J. E,.Rorson; with figures from life by 


S JE. Mosmiw 
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CHLOROS. Saini Piss 
The Large Tortoiseshel!. 

‘ PotycHLoros, L., Polychloros Linné took 
this name from. Aldrovandus, who says 
(Ins. ili., 245) ‘‘Septimus Polychloros dici 
(the 
seventh may be called Polychloros, on ac- 


’ 


queat, propter colorem diversitatem,’ 


+ 


ts He seems to 


co! 


count of its varied colors). 


have contounded the Latin or with the 
Greek cihlovos, pale.” —A.L. 
Imazvo.—Plate 12, fig, 1. 


with a dark border that does not quite cover 


Deep fulvous 


the hind margin. On the hind wing this 
border contains a row of blue lunules. 


There is also a black costal blotch, with a 
yellowish mark between it and the border, 
The forewing has two large black marks on 
four others 


the costa, and in the central 


part of the wing. 


| 
| 
| 
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Vanessa. Polychioros, (1), 

asi urlicé, (2), 
Grapla c-album, (3): 
Limenitis Sibyll2, (4), 


fRENO 


15 JUN 29 


n Larva.—Black with ochreous branching 
Spines, with black tips. The body is much 
speckled with pale or white warts, giving it 
a grey appearance. 

$ Pupa.—Similar in general appearance to 
others of the genus. but the points at the 
head are more distinct than usual, being 


widely separated, and well pointed. 
» Food Plants—EIm appears to be the 
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favourite food in this country, but many | 


others are eaten occasionally—Cherry and 
Pear, several species of Saliv, Aspea, Wych 
Elm and White Beam Tree. Newman says 
that Cherry is the tree generally preferred in 
France. 

Times of Appearance.—The imago 
emerges in July, but retires early for hyberna- 
tion. They pair in April or May, and the 
egys are laid in large batches on the twigs of 
he selected plant. The larva is full fed by 
he end of June or July. It does not remain 
ore than two or three weeks in pupa. 
Habitat.—This is a Butterfly that fre- 


quents the borders or outskirts of large woods, 


or lanes well-bordered with trees suitable for ° 


tthe larve. It sometimes comes to sweets. 


In England it is most plentiful in the South- 
ern Counties, occurring less abundantly in 


he Midlands, and become quite rare in the 
Nc rthern Counties where it is only an occa- 
It 
cotland nor Ireland. On the Continent it 


sional visitor. is not recorded from 


olar regions, it is also found over the greater 
yart of Asia. 


age 89, will be found a record of its occur- 


In the Entomologist for 1874, 


mice in Newfoundland on 26 Decr. 1872. 


irby gives no American locality, but ¥-album, 
bisd, a variety of V-a/bum W-Y. is found in 
: United States. We don’t know’ this 
riety. but V-albuit, is very close to Poly- 


orrect, it is the only one we know of, of its 
currence on the American continent. 


england, and we never saw the slightest de- 


Variation.—Not a variable species in| 


| chorus. 


parture from thetype. A form with confluent 
spots is called Testudo, Esper, another is called 
Pyromela, Fre, They are both abnormal 
forms, not deserving distinctive names, 


Allied Species.--We 


spoken of I’. album, as being closely allied to 


have . already 


Polyvchlovos. It is richer in color, has a white 
spot on the costa of the hind wing, where the 
other is yellow, and a distinct white spot 
between the outer costal spot, and the black 
marginal band. The blue lunules of the 
hind wing are entirely wanting, but there is 
a row of lighter spots a/thin the black of the 
inner border, Close as this species is, there 
is another (Xanthomelas, Esp.) still closer. 
Nanthomelas is redder than Polvchloros, but not 
so rich in hue as V-album. The blue lunules 
on the hind wing, that are wanting in thé 
latter, are larger in Nanthomelas than Poly- 
On the costa of the hind wing, the 
portion between the black spot and the dark 
margin, that is white in V-album, and yellow 
in Polychlovos is only noticeable in Xanthomes 
lus as a slightly paler shade. On the fore 
wing the outer costal spot comes very close 
to the black of the border, and there is a 

In Poly- 
V-album 


distinct white streak between them. 


chorvos this is a _ yellowish, in a 


white spot. These are three exceedingly 


interesting species, and though the larve are 


_ said to differ considerably, they are all willow 


s widely spread only being wanting in the | 
ings in excess of both the others. 


blue, and V-albwi most white. 


feeders. One peculiarity of the three insects 
is, that each have one or more of the mark- 
Thus 
Polychloros has most yellow, XNanthomelas most 
Supposing 
one to have sprung from the other, or the 
three from a common ancestor, it is difficult 
to say how the divergences have taken place. 

Parasites.—Jchieumon 


luctatovius, and 


| cessator have both been reared from this 


lovos and possibly Mr. Reeks, who made | 
e above record, confounded the two, but if | 


species on the continent as we learn from the 
Entomologist for December last. We are 
not aware that any parasite has been obtained 
from it in this country, but as both these 
species are british, it is certain that observers 


only are wanted to find them here. 
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55; BROMPTON, ROAD, LONDON S30: 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite : :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Seer , 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for veating, 6/- Telescope Nets, 


6/-, 8 6, 10/6. Self-acting Sw eeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, 
Ke. , 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3/-  Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed 


2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing saa, -/9, 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -9, - 10, -/11, Lets Whee Ga Sey /10, and 2 2/- Breed- 
ing Cages, 2 6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/- ‘Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, ‘IJ- Corked Store 
Boxes, best make, 2 6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11 
8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1/- Ento- 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per ion Silvered Pins, four aie mixed, 1/- per 
z., postuge 13d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, vomplete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. . Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. - Zinc Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kill- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
mn ee CnerBe of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 


in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 


BRITISH BIRDS: THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part I now ready in the following Edition :— 
Superor Edition with 4 beautiful hand-colored plates of birds and eggs. 2/- post 
free. Birds or Eggs of the above Separate 1/- post free. 
Cheap Edition with 4 plates, hand-colored I/-- Birds or Eggs of ditto 
separate 6d. 


\ T HOME.—tThe following gentlemen will be “ At Home,” during the date 


named, and will be glad to assist Beginners. 


Boiron (Lancashire). Baldwin, Toppings, Turton, every Sunday 
Evening after 6 o’clock. 
W. Carter, 25, Valley Street, Valley Road, every Thursday, 
from 6 p.m. 
HartLterooL West. HK. Robson, Bellerby Terrace, Saturday, January 3 
and 22, from 3 to 6 pm. 
HvppersrieLp.—s. L. Mosley, Woodside Road, every Saturday afternoon, 
Liverroot.—s. os ce tose Bank, Edge Lane, every Sunday to end of 
March. 


We shall be glad of additions to the list for February, 


POUR SS ee 
BRITISH MACRO- AND MICRO. LEPIDOPTERA, 


Including many that are Local and Rare. 
Also during each Month of aie Season, Ova, Larve, and Pup can be supplied. 
FOR PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 
. R. SHEPPARD, 173, High Street, Lewisham, Kent, S.E. 
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1881. 


WIN TER. 


ber, the middle of January has 
brought a storm of unprecedented 


Be. an exceedingly mild Decem- 


severity, and Entomologists have been 
‘most completely snowed in. So wild 
was the season, that we heard of P. 
pilosaria being taken, and Primroses 
blooming in the North of Fngland on 
‘the first of January, but certainly they 
will have been looked for in vain at 
Those too, who. were 


‘later dates. 
‘reckoning on the Leniocampa being 
out before we were well through Janu- 
‘ary will have to put back their dates 
‘by a few weeks, and white we are 
writing it is quite uncertain, by the 
‘appearance of things outside, 
‘ong this severity may continue. Let 
‘us content ourselves, as we cannot 
help it, and see what we can do indoors, 
to assist our work when the collecting 
igeason is reached. We may assume 
‘that the end.of the year saw all our 
‘captures for 1880 carefully arranged 
in our drawers or boxes, our duplicates 
exchanged or given away, and the 


‘contents of our return parcels, also 
That 
But 


placed in order in our collection. 
being so, we are ready for 1881. 


how: 


| 


there nothing we can do now that 
will save time in the coming season ? 
and first let us look over our collection 
once more and see that all is in order. 
Why, here are some drawers in which 
Do 
not put off till the hot weather to re- 
it. 
much plagued with mites in 


the camphor has all evaporated. 
new It is quite true we are not 
very 
January, but they are not all dead, 
and in any case ‘‘prevention is bettar 
than cure.” If your cases are not fur- 
nished with camphor cells, put a piece 
of clean paper underneath the camphor 
before you put if into your drawer. 
Camphor seems to gather to itself all 
the loose fragments, scales, &c., in the 
case, and if you pin it on to the lining, 
you will find it a very unsightly mark 
left when it has evaporatel. A piece 
of paper below it prevents this, and 
can be renewed whenever the camphor 


needs renewine. 


oO 


If there is nothing 
else to do at your collection, get out 
your nets. You know you lost some 
those 
Get them 


mended, or a new net made now, when 


specimens last year through 


holes the thorn made. 
there is nothing else to do. Otherwise 
you will be getting out with them again 


in the same state, and how mortifying 
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it would be to let the first specimen 
you netted in 1881 escape through a 
rent made in 1880. Your sweeping 
It has 
roughish work to bear, and generally 


net too, wants a new binding. 


eives way first, just at the part that is 
most needed to be good. You know 
you partly accounted for your want of 
success the last time you used it, by 
had fallen 
through the holes in the binding. 


supposing some larva 
When these are done, and made as 
perfect as they can be, get our your 
setting boards. They very often har- 
bour mites, which are conveyed by a 
fresh specimen to the cabinet. A wash 
of corrosive sublimate in solution is a 
useful thing, but dangerous in yonng 
hands, and the mites may be destroyed, 
eggs and all, by subjecting them to 
heat. We generally give ours a baking 
in the oven for a short time, every 
season, and find that answers every 
purpose. Whether 


you use chip or cardboard boxes, you 


Now your boxes. 


find them squash at times to the 
destruction of their contents. Some 
think boxes are cheap enough, and 
would rather buy more than glue tape 
or calico over them; it is so much 
trouble. 
not preserve the specimens that were 


But then, buying more does 
in thoge you sat down on. A piece of 
tape, or some calico cut into strips, is 
soon glued round and over your boxes ; 
and then, though not safe, you are very 
much safer than if you use them as 
they are purchased. Look to your 
stock of pins, and get a fresh supply of 


those you are short of. Mr. Meek is 
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supplying a new pin now, it is covered’ 
in some way with a black varnish, and 
is specially recommended for those 
insects that are liable to verdigrease. 
It has scarcely been long enough in 
use to enable us to say that it prevents 
this. 


we have, that is pinned with it, has 


We can only say no specimen 


shown any signs of verdigrease yet. 
pome thought its color was an objec 
tion, but we do not think it is more 
conspicuous even on heht insects than 
either white or gilt pins. Your store 
boxes also want cleaning. Throw out) 
those dilapidated specimens, that were. 
not good enough even to give away.’ 
They are no use, and only harbour 
mites. Get the boxes perfectly clean, 
supply them with fresh camphor, and 


the few specimens you may have left, 


put all together, if they are worth pre- 
serving. 

If note 
you ought, and if you do, get enough 


Do you keep a-journal? 


ruled for the coming season, and if you 
found you wanted any particulars you. 
had not preserved last year, alter your 
headings accordingly. Be conservative 
enough to retain every thing you have 
found valuable, but always be ready to) 
adopt what you know will be an 
improvement. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ge We shall be particularly obliged if our 
friends, in remitting us small sums, will 
use the new Postal Orders, and send the 
balance in halfpenny 


In so 
remitting we would prefer that the Postal 
Orders ave sent us blank, Will those who 
have not yet remitted for Vol. II kindly do 


stamps, 


SO at once. 


‘sya 
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=£xcHANGE CLus.—Several boxes promised 
are not to hand. If not sent at once they 
will be too late for this year’s distribution. 
. G., Hartlepool.—We think your fungi are 
“ Truffles’’ Tuber @stivum, found abund- 
antly in certain districts, especially in 
Beech or Oak woods. They are esculent 
and highly esteemed as a delicacy. Swine 
being very fond of them are often used to 
indicate where they abound; and dogs, by 
their sense of smell, may be trained for the 
same purpose. An instance is on record 
of a boy who by the exercise of the same 
faculty was able to discover “ truffles."’ 
the 


counties, where they form a marketable 


They abound most in southern 
commodity. 
. J. T., Bootle.—Get Brown's ‘ Practical 
Taxidermy.” 

S. H., Hastings.—Your notes shall appear. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sirs,—I have been reading the first volume 


Jof the “ Young Naturalist.’ and have been 


uch pleased with the papers on ‘‘ Con- 
hology,’’ and the paragraphs on Variation 
of the “ British Butterflies.” As Stainton’s 
“Manual”’ is the only work I have on the 
Toririces and Tineina, I have found that where 
I have made mistakes in naming, it has 
usually been through ignorance of varieties: 
for instance, who, with only ‘ Stainton’”’ to 
go by, would be able to name correctly 
Peathina cynosbana var. nubiferana; I at first 
took it for Poedisea bilunana, which, of course, 
Thad never seen. I think an inexpensive work 
on British Lepidoptera, iucluding the varieties, 
is much needed. I enclose a few notes which 
May prove of some interest to your readers. 
Tremain, yours very truly, S. Hume, Clive 
Vale, Hasting. Jan. 19. 

_ PRESERVING REPTILES AND FISHES.—Sirs, 
—Would you kindly inform me through the 
Medium of your valuable journal the method 
of skinning and preserving Reptiles and 
Fishes. 
venience, you will greatly oblige. Yours very 


By so doing, at your earliest con- 


respectfully, Rost. Jas. THompson, Bootle, 
Near Liverpool. 
‘Will correspondents give their methods ?— 

EDs. } 


J 


Jan. 22. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


HepGEHOG HoLty.—A correspondent has 
sent a specimen of the “hedgehog holly,” a 
variety of the common holly (Ilex aquifolium ), 
in this variety a considerable portion of the 
beset with 
prickly spines. similar to those which fringe 


surface of the leaf is thickly 


the margin of an ordinary holly leaf, this 
gives the leaf a very singular appearance, 
having no inapt resemblance to a piece of 
hedgehog skin, hence its common name. 
This peculiar state is an evidence of degenera- 
tion, caused by defective nutrition, or starva- 
tion, It has long been observed that imper- 
fectly nourished plants show a deficiency of 
the parenchyma, that is the soft cellular por- 
tion which fills up the interstices between 
the veins, which form the skeleton or frame- 
work of the leaf. Hence we find that plants 
that are spiny or horny in their wild state 
when brought under the influence of cultiva- 
tion, and grown in richly manured soils, 
rapidly lose these characteristics, Hairs, 
spines, prickles being defensive organs of 
the plant, a luxuriant profusion of them on a 
weak, starveling individual is a natural com- 
pensation by increased defences against pre- 
datory attacks, for decreased vigor of growth 
which would have enabled the plant to have 
This will 


explain, what most people have observed, 


grown away from its assailant. 


that the upper leaves cf luxuriant trees of 
holly usually lose their spiny character, and 
have their margins quite entire and smooth. 
A somewhat analogous development has been 
remarked in the animal world. The Scotch 
have a proverb, ‘‘ Hair and horn grow well 
upon shargars.’’ Shargar meaning a dwarfed, 
diminutive, or deformed individual, and 
many people will have noticed in cases of 
sickness or debilitated states of the body how 


rapidly the hairs and nails will grow. As 
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the converse of this state too richly fed 
plants show an excessive development of 
the parenchyma, and the leaves become ridged 
or puckered up as may be seen in the savoy, 
When 
grown in suitable soil the ‘‘ hedgehog ”’ holly 


a well-known variety of cabbage. 


remains fairly permanent as a variety, and 
may be propagated by cuttings.—J. P. 


SouTTER. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson; with figures from life by 
Sh 1p, MMO SILI 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
26. UWRDICAL SL inten Bl pa 2e ne. 2, 
The Tortoise Shell. The King William. 
“Uraica; li, Untier)jfeeds on the Nettle 
(Urtica dioica ).’—A.L. 
Imago.-—Plate Reddish 
orange, a dark border to all the wings with 


2p ioe 12K 


blue lunules. The forewing has three large 
black spots on the costa and one about the 
centre of the inner margin, there are also 
two smaller spots near the centre. Between 
the costal spots the wing is yellow, between 
the third one and the dark border is a white 
The hind wing is black from the base 
to about the middle leaving over a band of 


spot. 


ground color. 
Larva.—Plate Yellowish 
grey with a black dorsal line, spines branched 


TZ RLORE OF 
and greenish. 

Pupa.—Plate 12, fig. 2b. Much humped 
and angulate, brown, mottled with black and 
spotted with gold, particularly on the more 
prominent parts, It is generally but not 
always, suspended from the underside of the 
stalks of the food plant. 

Flood Plant.—Common Nettle, (Urtica 
dioica). 

Time of Appearance.—There appears 
to be some doubt as to whether this butterfly 
is double brooded or not, and Mr. Doubleday 
records an instance where it certainly was so. 
The larvee were seen in May, the butterflies 


in June. In July, larve were found again, 


‘September. 
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and the butterflies were on the wing in 
Whether this is always the case 
in the South we cannot say, but in the North 
of England we never saw but one brood, 
which appears on the wing in July or August, 
and hybernates to reappear in Spring It is 
certainly earlier than the other members of 
of the genus, and more likely therefore to be 
double brooded, but it is not much to our — 
credit that there should be any doubt about 
sO common a species. We never saw the 

sexes taking any notice of each other in the | 
Autumn, and it is generally understood that 

they do not pair till Spring. The eggs are 

laid on the leaves of the the food plant and 

At first the larva — 


are strictly gregarious, but as they get larger 


hatch in about a fortnight. 


they wander away from each other, and do 
not return to close company though remain- 
ing on the same clump of nettles. 
Habitat.—It is common in all parts of 
the British Isles, but as the food plant is 
rather a weed of cultiyated ground, than of 
waste or barren land, the butterfly is more 
abundant among the habitations of men, than 
in the wilder and more desolate parts of our 
islands, It is common all over Europe, and 
in Northern and Western Asia. 
Variation.—Several of this 
species are named Jchnusa, Bon., is a very 


varieties 


striking form occurring in Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. The ground.color is much brighter in 
tone, the black spot on the inner margin of 
the forewing is nearer the base, and the two 


central spots are wanting. On the hind wing, 


' the dark basal patch does not extend so far 


across. Some consider this a distinct species : 
we believe it is so considered by no less 
aMibbomites thane ite. noe Gregson and Mr. 
Fred. Bond, F.Z.3. 


specimen taken at Hawkshead, in N. Lanca- 


Mr. Newman figures a 


shire, and said by Mr. Gregson to be this variety, 
but the specimen is only like Ichnwsa in the 
absence of the central spots, the other char- 
acteristics we have named being wanting. 
is also without the 


Newman’s variety 3 


central spots, but the two outer black costal. 
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blotches are conjoined and the whole of the 
hind wing is dark colored. We have a speci- 
men with forewings exactly the same as this 
figure, but the hind wings are of the usual 
form. Mr. Newman's variety 2 has the mid- 
dle costal spot united with that on the hind 
margin, 
is called Polaris, and an intermediate form is 
called Turcica. inhabits the 
polar regions; the latter, Turkey and Asia 
This is believed to be the var Ich- 
Another name is also 


The former 


Minor. 
nustoides, De Selys. 
given in Kirby, Raschmirensis, Violl., inhabit- 


it differs. 
tions are figured in ‘“ Les Feuille des Jeunes 


Two very extraordinary aberra- 


Naturalistes” for January, 1881. One of them 
was taken in Ireland and is called Osborni, 


Donec. The other is in the collection of Mr. 


A dark form with the spots united | 


_ Ireland, is in a parti colored cocoon. 


Ch, Donckier of Donceel, Liege, but it is not | 


It 
We cannot too strongly depre- 


known where it was taken. 


Selijsi, Donc, 


is called | 


cate the practice of giving a distinctive name | 


to every abnormal form, when as in these 
cases, but one specimen is known. 


Mr. | 


Mosley in his “ Illustrations ’’ figures a spe- 


cimen from the Rey. !!arper Crewe's collec- 
tion, in which the gi and color is a deep 


mahogany brown, and another showing a | 


strong tendency to yellow. specimens with 
perfectly yellow ground are in Mr. Gregson's 
and other collections. We have one with 
the ground Salmon-color, and another of a 
very rich bright hue. This last we picked 
out from a number flying to thistle flowers. 
Its richer hue was very conspicuous on the 
wing and the costal spots being extra large 


and the yellow between them paler than 


usual, the Butterfly was very noticeable. | 


We have seen no specimen otherwise normal, 
in which the central spots are wanting but 
they are sometimes very small. Itis a species 
that varies much in size, its usual size is 
about 2} inches expanse, but we have one, 


bred from larva found full fed, that expands | 


less than 13 inches, and several nearly 
as small. 


| quite different to any of those.”’ 
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Parasites.—We quoted a case (see Vol. 
1, P. 94) where a French observer counted no 
less than 228 small ichneumons that came 
out of one chrysalis of this butterfly. 
Mr. Porritt, of Huddersfield, subsequently 
informed us he had noticed a similar thing, 
but none of them were preserved, so the 
species is not known. Ichnewmon luctatorius 
has been reared from it on the Continent, 
and we have two other parasites on this 
One of 
them sent us by Mrs. Battersby, of Rathowen, 
The 


species in pupa at the present time. 


ing Northern India, but we do not know how | other sent us by Mr. E. F. Nicholls, of 


Coventry, is probably dipterous. 


DIFELILCULTIES. FO 8 
BEGINNERS. 


By Joun E. Rosson, 
No. 3.—APAMEA OCULEA. 


There is no insect of which so many speci- 
mens are brought to name as of this protean 
species. Beginners look doubtfully at you 
when you pick three or four out of their 
boxes, all very differently marked, and say, 
‘these are Apfamea oculea.” ‘‘ What, all of 
them?” .‘' Yes,.all of them,’  ‘:And: that 
black one?” ‘Yes, the black one is oculea 
“Yes, 
they are all oculea, and you will find others 
A look of 
amazement, or grave doubt, steals over the 


’ 


also.”’ ‘‘ And that very light one?”’ 


youth’s face. He is not sure you are not 
hoaxing him, for he can scarcely credit that 
all those ‘‘good species”’ are the same insect. 

Not very long ago, a young man brought two 
After 

naming them I said, ‘Did I not name you 
He 


looked rather conscious, and after a moment’s 


extreme forms of oculea to name. 


some specimens like these before?” 


hesitation said, ‘‘ Yes, you named those before, 
but I thought you had madea mistake, so I 
brought them again,’ and even then he 
seemed very dubious about it. 

Ap.simea ocitlea is so very variable, both in 
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colour and markings, that no character can 
be given, that know I of, by which it can be 
distinguished with any degree of certainty. 
There are several very distinct forms, which 
actually differ more from each other than 
These 
are all closely connected by intermediate 


some of them do from other species, 


forms, while the most nearly allied species 
have certain characters by which they can 
be separated. Iscarcely hope to be able 
to clear away a!l the difficulties connected 
with this species, but may remove some of 
them, and experience will remove the rest. 
Oculea expands about an inch and a quarter. 
and, like the other members of the genus, 
has a row of little tufts down the abdomen. 
The reniform stigmais generally well defined, 
In 


colour the wings vary from very pale brown, 


and in one form is unusually distinct. 


to black brown, and these shades occur with 
each form of marking. The plainest speci- 
mens are pale brown, with greyish reniform 
stigma, but, except a sort of mottling, there 
are no markings on the wings, this form 
varies through darker shades, until you find 
them nearly black, and then the white out- 
line of the stigma shows very distinct, almost 
as much so, though not so large, as that of 
Mamestra persicavig, I believethese darkest 


specimens are the Noctua lugens, of Haworth. 


Sometimes the stigma is yellow instead of | 


white. 
having the costal half of the wing much 


darker than the inner half. This varies, not 


The next form may be described as | 


only in intensity of colour, but in the shape | 


of the darker markings. In some specimens 
the 
centre of the wing, while the hind margin i, 
Wag, 
Noctua furca. ts 
third form has the central portion of the 


the dark costal mark extends across 
also often clouded with darker shades. 


I believe, is Haworth’s 


wing, between the usual lines, of a darker 
shade; the basal portion of the hind margin 
being paler. This also is 


a very distinct 


looking insect In one variety of it there is 
a well marked dark dash below the stigma, 


connecting the two lines: this is Haworth’s 


I-nigey, The darkest specimens of the first 
form I have already said are like M. persi- 
cavig, but they can be readily distinguished, 
for pevsicavig is a much larger insect, expand- 
fully an inch anda half, and has the reniform 
Besides this, the hind 


wing is whitish towards the base, with a dark 


stigma much larger. 


grey lunule, while the hind wing of oculea is 
dark Distinctly 
marked specimens of the second form rather 


always smoky brown. 
resemble 4. ophiogramma, but the costal mark 
on ophiogvamma does not extend either to the 
base or tip of the wing. Ophiogramma also 
has always a pale thorax, with a dark brown 
while the thorax of 
The third form, 


as well as some of the paler varieties of the 


line across the front; 


culed is always dark brown. 


first, are not unlike some specimens of A, 
unanimes, but from this they are easily dis- 
tinguished, for wxanamis has a dark streak 
from the base of the fore wing, and another 
below it at the inner margin; it also always 


has a lunule on the hind wing. Ophiogramma 


' and uianimis are the only two species likely 


to be confounded with oculea, but a careful 
attention to the characters given will, with a 
little practice. enable any one to discriminate 
between them. I would; however, caution 
our young readers never to throw away a 
peculiarly marked specimen because they 
think it ocwlea ; they had better be quite sure. 
Oculea 


almost everywhere, in great abundance, in 


or consult some one. else. occurs 
the months of July and August. It comes to 
light, swarms at sugar, is plentiful at flowers, 


may be taken on palings, 


or on the wing. 
In fact, while it is out, it would be difficult to 


go where oculeza could not be obtained. 


PROTOPLASM.. 
By J. P. Souttrer, Bishop Auckland. 


Within the whole range of physical science 
there is perhaps no subject about which 
there has been more misconception and mis- 
representation amongst a certain section of 
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non-scientific readers than the subject matter 
of this brief paper. Without going at all 
into the fierce controversies which have raged 
round this harmless substance, I wish, if 
possible, to explain concisely and plainly 
what is meant by PrororLasm, where it is 
found, and what are its functions, with more 


special reference to its place in the economy | 


of vegetable life. Many years ago naturalists 
observed that the bodies of some of the 
lowest members of the animal kingdom were 
entirely composed of a structureless, semi- 
fluid, contractile substance, to which the 
given, and almost 


name of sarcode was 


simultaneously a similar substance was 
noticed in the cells of plants, to which the 
name Protoplasm was given. [Further re- 
search soon showed that these two apparently 
similar substances were identical, and that it 
formed the biological boundary. or union 
line, common to both the animal and vege- 
' table kingdoms, and inherent to and inseper- 
| able from vital action. Hence Prof. Huxley 
has well called it ‘‘the physical basis of life,” 
a definition which has never been equalled, 
and will probably never be excelled. So'we 
may look upon Protoplasm as the starting 
point of life, or vital energy, as distinct from 
but, although 


_ co-extensive with its manifestation, it is not 


dead, inert, lifeless matter ; 


| asserted to be the cause of all the phenomena 
of existence. One of the neatest of epigrams 
| was thrown off at a recent meeting of the 
| British Association when Prof. Allman was 
President, and the subject of his address, 
| Protoplasm .— 


‘‘ From life to consciousness the chasm 
Can not be bridged by Protoplasm ; 
Motion is life; but chlorophyll 

Can Allman’s duty not fulfil.” 


7 Chemically considered Protoplasm is com- 


, posed of the four elements, Carbon, Oxygen, 
| Hydrogen, Nitrogen, with traces of sulphur. 
| Chemists are not entirely agreed as to the 
exact relative proportions. but carbon forms 
_ by far the largest part, ‘being more than half 
_ of the whole mass. Protoplasm in the pure 
| State is found as a shapeless, structureless, 
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semi-fluid, transparent substance, of a glairy, 
tenacious consistency. very similar in appear- 
ance to the white of egg, but endowed with 
irritability, or the power of motion. Deep 
sea dredgings have furnished masses of oozy 
slime, which has been found to be pure Pro- 
toplasm. Portions viewed under the micro- 
scope exhibit most peculiar motions, stream- 
ing away in every direction, then retreating 
and contracting, again to branch out in ever 


varied form; never still, but instinct with life, 


although the highest power of the microscope 
fails to detect anything in the shape of 
organised structure. A similar substance 
has been found in fresh waters on the Con- 
tinent, portions of which have been observed 
to divide spontaneously, the fragments soon 
attaining the proportions and properties of 
Slightly farther 
advanced in the scale of being, in stagnant 
pools. &c., may be found the Ameba, in which 
we find the first traces of organisation, in the 


form of a small globular portion of the Pro- 


the parent, or original mass, 


toplasm, which appears of a firmer con- 
sistency, and is called the nucleus; whilst 
the boundary of the mass seems invested by 
an incipient membrane of a slightly firmer 
texture, but its shape and form are so chang- 
able as to be perfectly indefinable. Whilst 
you watch, from any part of the surface, 
finger-like processes may be protruded ; if 
they come in contact with any solid substance 
suitable for its food, they encircle it, and itis 
withdrawn into the mass, if any indigestible 
portion remains, an opening is made any- 
where in the creature, and it is ejected. This 
process is constantly going on, so. that its 
form is continually changing, They increase 
by division into two equal parts, which 
immediately assume the functions and rapidly 
attain the dimensions of their original parent. 
Thus we see the Ameba feeds, grows, and 
multiplies, and is yet only a shapeless mass 
of Protoplasm. An exactly similar organism 
is seen in the white corpuscles of the blood 
in man, and other animals. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXCURSIONS. ae any time during the coming season. 
What an advantage itgvould lave been 
to us in our early days, if opportunity 
any ORE than twenty years ago, Mr. 
i's Stainton used to advertise im | and if Fntomologists in various parts 
the pages of the Intelligencer, that he | of the country would take the trouble 
would imect beginners in ‘ Burnt Ash 


had been afforded of similar character, 


to arrange such meetings occasionally 
Lane,” or some other well known spot, | now, we are sure it would be a great 
at a certain fixed time. pome, whose boon to the rising generation. Besides 


courage did not bring them to an ‘“‘ At | the help it would be to the young, we 


Home,” managed to appear in the | have no doubt many a collector, who 


lane, and no doubt these excursions 


has been labouring for years almost 
were of infinite advantage to those who |} alone, would delight to meet some 


joined in them, particularly when they | whose names have been to him a 
had so able an instructor. A beginner | ‘household word” for years, but whom 


can learn more in an hour, when he is | he has never been privileged to meet. 
out with an ‘‘ old hand,” than he will | We throw out the hint, and shall be 
learn in a month by himself. It is so | elad if any one will take it up. 

much easier to show a thing, than to Tn heading this paper ‘‘ Excursions” 
describe it; so much easier to learn by | we had another idea, besides that 
seeing another do it, than from reading | already expressed. We have travelled 
verbal instructions. We see no reason | thousands of miles alone, in pursuit of 
why in the coming season, such meet- | our favourite game, but we must con- 
ings might not be arranged at various | fess we would at any time prefer to 
places, by some of those willing helpers | have had a compaition in our rambles. 
who are ever ready to aid others, and | If it were only to have some one to 


especially beginners. The space in our | rejoice with us when we have been 


‘ 


paper that has been used for ‘At | fortunate, or condole with us when the 
Homes” is at the service of any one | reverse has befallen us, a companion 
disposed to arrange a similar mecting | is a pleasant thing. But when a kin- 
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dred mind is there, one whose tastes 
are like ours, who, can appreciate our 
pursuit, the pleasure of an excursion is 
very greatly enhanced. Many people 
take a holiday once a year, or once in 
two years, and perhaps idle 1t away at 
a watering place or other fashionable 
resort. We do not want to decry a 


marricd man spending 


ov aweek by the 
sea side, or in the country with his wife 
and family, but after having done that, 
if he have another week to spare, how 
pleasant it would be to go to Rannoch, to 
the New Forest, to Sherwood, to the isle 
of Man, or some other of these far 
famed collecting grounds. But for a 
social man—and we believe all Entom- 
ologists are social beings, to go alone 
to a strange place, he has to be very 
enthusiastic over his favourite pursuit 
before he can altogether relish such a 
trip. Besides the companionship, a 
second person would make the trip less 
costly. Conveyances and other et 
ceteras cost no more for two than one. 
Then there is always something to be 
learned. It is not possible for any one 
to have been collecting many years, 
without knowing something, that few 
but himself does; yet he is perhaps 
quite unaware he has any special know- 
ledge. If we can help in this matter 
we shall be only too glad. Anannounce- 
ment Jike the following will always 
find a place in our colums, Mr. So 
and So purposes to spend a week at 
Rannoch, collecting Lepidoptera, and 
would be glad of a companion of 
similar tastes; or Mr. Blank is going 
to collect Lepidoptera in the New 


—s 


and will be glad to meet other col- 


lectors. His head quarter will be 
&e. or still less pretensious, Mr. 
Well Known is going to the Cheshire 


ol —__—— 


Wyssia zonaria, and will be glad to 


Sandhills on to col'ect 
show the locality to any one who does 
not know it. | 

Small Societies, such as we recom- 
mended to be formed in No. 51, might 
also arrange excursions in another way. 
Working-men generally, cannot afford 
a trip to a distant place very often. 
There is not only the actual cost of the 
trip, but the wages not earned while 
But 
they could spare something towards 


away, to take into consideration. 


the expenses of some person going for 
the beneftt of the whole. A dozen 
members could easily make up the 
amount needed to send one of their 
number to Rannoch, or other famous 
locality, for a week or more, with the 
understanding that the whole of his 
captures were to be shared among those 
A trust- 
worthy and experienced man should be 


who subscribed the amount. 


selected, and he will certainly have a 
bad time, if he does not collect what 
will make a good return for the cost of 
the trip. If he has a good knowledge 
of other orders besides Lepidoptera, so 
much the better. If there are not 
enough collectors in the neighbourhood, 
a notice In our pages might answer 
the purpose. - The. Hntomolo- 
eical Society are arranging to send one 


of their members to such a place to 


collect insects. They will be glad to 


ome, 


| Vorest, from the 7th to the 14th August, 
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have one or two subscribers at 

each, towards the expenses of the trip. 
The whole of his captures will be 
shared among the subscribers. Apph- 
cation to be made to So and So. We 
shall be pleased to make any such 
announcements free of charge, if it 


will aid those who are anxious to work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gentlemen,— Would it not be well to place 
in the hands of each of your agents a speci- 
Men copy of “British Birds; their Nests 
and Eggs: 
induced to become subscribers 


as by so doing many might be 

who are 

simply hanging back because they have not 
seen a copy. Wishing the “Y.N.’ ‘ continued | 
success, I am, yours truly, R. WILDING, 

Liverpool, Jan. 26th. 

[We send a copy of each edition to our Liver- 
pool agent, Mr. Cook, where they may be 
seen by any intending subscriber, a copy 
has also been sent Mr. Pullen, at the Free 
Library, Derby, and we will send others 


elsewhere on application.—EDs. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CorREGENDA.—In last week’s leader, col. 1, 
line 5. for wild read mild. 
Plate 14 is given this week, plate 15 will 
appear on March 5th and plate 13 on 
April 2nd. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


© VARIETIES oF LEPIDOPTERA. — Arvgynnis 


Selene: I have taken 2 or 3 specimens in 


dugust, they are smaller than the June spe- 


cimens by 2 or 3 lines. Satyrus Tithonus :—1 
have a variety of the female, with two extra 
‘single-centred eyespots on each wing above, 
and also twoextraoneach forewi ing below: the 
e tra eyes being nearly half the diameter of 


veh ie usual one on the forewing. I have alsoa 


| 


specimen (female) with one black dot extra on 
all the wings above, and the left forewing 


below: the right forewing below having two 
dots not usually present. Perhaps the first 
variety amon, I have not collected long, 


but — never seen nor heard of another 
specimen like it, the second variety is evi- 
dently an intermediate between the first and 
; the type, Satrus Hyperanthus :—I have 2 or 3 
specimens with one black dot more on the 
Cyinatophora 
Have taken an ochreous specimen, 


right fore wing than on the left. 
duplaris : 
some think this is only a faded one, but as 
I took 
I have spe- 


it was in excellent condition when 
it, I incline to think differently. 

cimens taken here of what I believe are Colias 
Flelice 


Alexis vars. Icarius 


and (Crysotheme, 
and Eros, 
Acidalia aversata var. 
Torirtx (podana ) 
Tortvix vosana var, 
fuscana, Pertthina cynosbana var. nubiferana, and 
Besides 
I have taken all the common 
of PB. Brassiaze G. 
emina and oculea, M. 


Edusa vars, Lycena 
Acidalia bisetata 
var. 


géneredta. vemutata, 


Bryophila glandifera var. par. 


pyrastrua var. fusca, 
Xanthosetia zoege 
these I believe 


Named vars. 


ma var. ferrugwna, 


and rape, 
rvussata and tnmanata, A. 
striguis and furuncula che P. semifuscana.—S. 
HUuME, 
Hastings. 


4,. Overton, Terrace,, Clive Vale: 

C. Epusa. in 1877.—In 1877 I heard (be- 
fore I found out the abundance of C. Edusa) 
from a schoolboy whom I then taught, that 
his father (a fisherman) had seen a large 
swarm of yellow butterflies while out fishing 
in the Channel, and that they had frequently 
I didn’t take much 


notice of what the boy said till I saw Edusa 


settled on the masts, &c. 
about a week late:; it then struck me that 
they had come ov:r the Channel, and I now 
I write this be- 


consider it almost certain. 


cause there seems to be some doubt about it. 

—IsID. 

[No doubt this is a valuable note, and the 
information supplied by our correspondent 
seems authentic, but we do not think it 
clears up the difficulties connected with the 


abundanceof (, Edusa in1877. The fact that 
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Edusa crossed the Channel does not account | [Is the insect known by this name in any 


for its abundance in all parts of the country, 

and its almost simultaneous appearance 

everywhere.—EDs. ] 

METHOD OF SETTING LEPIDOPTERA.—Pin 
the insect in the groove, tail towards you, 
take a strip of paper fin. in width (for ordin- 
ary insects) and any length, pin one end of it 
with acommon ‘“‘short white” pin to the fight 
hand side of the groove and well in front of the 
insect’s head, hold the strip (with the left fin- 
ger and thumb, thumb under the strip and 
touching the surface of the board) lengthwise of 
the board and over (not touching) the right 
wings; with another pin push theright forewing 
into position; aslight movement of the thumb 
and finger will lower the strip so as to hold 
the fovewing only; next push the hindwing 
into position, and again lower the strip; then 
pin it down and cut it across with a small 
pair of pointed scissors below the pin; this 
finishes the right wing. 
reverse the board, bringing the head towards 
me; then proceed as for the right wings, 


For the left wings I 


except that, as the operations are reversed, 
the wings are dvawn into position, and the 
strip is held down with the left fore-finger 
under the strip instead of the left thumb. 
Some may prefer a needle for arranging the 
wings, but a pin has always answered best 
with me, and the same pinis used for pinning 
down the strip; this saves a little time in 
putting down the needle, and picking up the 
pin: this is the quickest plan that I know of. 
For large moths two or even three strips may 
be used on each side. The second strip 
needn't take one-twentieth the time to put on 
that the first did, and often prevents the wings 
from curling. For ‘‘ Pugs’”’ and other small 
insects I use ‘“‘minikin’’ pins, and narrower 


strips. The minute Tineina I haven’t had 


much experience of.—Isip. 

Botys VERTICALIS.—I notice in a back 
number of the ‘‘ Young Naturalist’ that you 
express ignorance of the English name of this 
moth: ‘‘ Stainton” gives it as the ‘‘ Mother 


of Pearl.’’—IBIp. 


locality, or to any number of entomologists? 
—Frs,] 

OCCURRENCE OF SNoW BunTINGs (Em- 
berize Nivalis) AT FORMBY, NR. LIVERPOOL. 
—On Thursday last, I went with my old 
warren-man, Snow Bunting catching and 
I took five birds in fair condition. Since 
then I have received 25 more specimens alive, 
and several dead ones from him, and as I © 
offer a good price each I have no doubt he 
will do his best to secure me more, so that I 
shall be enabled to enrich the collections of 
my friends. I enclose four specimens for 
your acceptance.—C., S. GrEGson, Liverpool, 
January 18th. | 
[Mr. Gregson has our thanks for the very 
beautiful specimens received, They are much 
whiter than the majority of those killed in- 
land, Over 100 has been killed in the neigh- 


bourhood of Huddersfield.—Eps.] 


EXCHANGE. 


ConcHoLoGy.—I shall be glad to send type © 
specimins of 20 or 30 of the commoner species 
of British land and fresh water shells to any 
beginner who will send me a box and return 
postage.—(Miss) H. L. Taytor, Rowditch, 
Derby. 

I will send from 10 to 20 named types of 
Lepidopterato any beginner who will send box 
and return postage. If marked list be sent I 
shall be better able to supply wants.—S. L. 
MOSLEY, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
5) Le MosrEy: 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


27, C-ALBUM, Limm,, (Pl. x2, fig.)3: 
The Comma, 


C-ALBum.-—Both the scientific ard common 


| names of this species are taken from the 


“white C”’ or ’ Comma’”’-like mark on the 
underside of the hind wings. 
Imago.—PIl. 12, fig. 3. 
with dark hind margins, several black or 
The hind 
margins of all the wings are very much an- 


brown spots and a few paler ones. 


-gulated, more so than in any other British 
Butterfly. 

Larva.—FPl. 12, fig. 3a. Underside and 
head dark brown, upperside fulvous to the 
7th segment, then white to the middle of the 


mark, which looks as if a drop of white paint 
had just fallen on it, and was still wet and 
shining. 
minute tubercles with small branched spines, 
looking like horns. The whole of the larva 
is ornamented with similar branched spines, 
which are fulvous and white. 

Pupa.—Of the usual form of the pupa of 
this genus, but more angulated on the back 
than others. It varies in color from dark to 
light brown, with bright silvery blotches. 
In some places the pupz are called ‘ Silver 
grubs,” 

Food Plants.—tThe larva appears less 
fastidious in its food than others of the genus. 


Blackthorn, Elm, 
Nettle, and Honeysuckle. 


Currant, Gooseberry, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, 
of Leominster, has probably a more intimate 
knowledge of this insect than any living 
Entomologist, and has had thousands of them 
through her hands first and last. This lady 
informs us she never knew the larva feed on 
Blackthorn or Honeysuckle. The second 


brood would appear to prefer Hop, but as 


brood are feeding, the early larvze must of 
necessity find other food. 

Time of Appearance.—There appears 
to have been considerable doubt whether this 
species was double or single brooded, It is 
most abundant in the autumn, and un- 
_doubtedly hybernates in the perfect state, 


| re-appearing in March or April. The larva 


Bright fulvous | 


It is reported to have been found on Hop, | 


that plant is scarcely in leaf when the first | 
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_imago in June or early in July. 
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may be found in May or June, and the 
Then when 
the hop picking season comes on the larvie or 
pupe are generally found in much larger 
numbers, producing imagines in September, 
AS) Vie 


October, or even later. Stainton 


| only speaks of one brood, and Mr. Newman 


12th segment, which is soremarkably distinct | 
that the larva may always be known by this | 


The head is distinguished by: two | 


referring to the idea that there are two, 
expresses a decided opinion to the contrary, 
it may be well to give some grounds fora 
statement not in harmony with these author- 
ities. In the first place the two broods are 
distinctly different. These differences will 
be enlarged upon under the head of ‘ Varia- 
tion,”’ but there is quite as much diversity, in 
the general appearance of the two broods, as 
there is between the paler of them, and the 
Continental Egea, Cr. In thesecond place, 
all 
European Vanessa is double brooded; the 


Egea, the most nearly allied of our 


two broods appearing at the same time as 
those of C-album. Third, the larve found in 
spring, or from ova laid by hybernated 
imagines, always produce butterflies in June 


| or July, and these are always the pale form. 


If a portion of the larve fed up more rapidly 
than the others, which is a circumstance 


| that certainly does obtain in other groups, it 


might be received as an explanation; but 
the objection to it in this instance is, that 
when this occurs, a portion of the brood feed 
up rapidly, pupate, and sometimes emerge 


_ the same season; while others feed up slowly; 


and pass the winter as small farvee. I know 
of no case where two portions of the same 
brood, emerge regularly at two distinctly 
different periods in thesame season. l[teaders 
will perhaps remember that some of the 
genus Argynnis are supposed sometimes to 
emerge in the autumn, the bulk of the larve 
hybernating; in the present instance the 
larve never hybernate, and we have the 
great experience of Mrs. Hutchinson \to 
warrant these statements with regard to the 
larvze. This lady also points out that the 
greater abundance of the autumn brood “ is 


easily accounted for, when it is remembered 
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how many foes the hybernating imagines , shade. The underside of the male and female 


must have, and how few females survive to 
deposit their ova, but one such may be the 
mother of forty pairs, which come out in 
warm summer weather when food is plentiful 


for the larvz, and birds less on the look out | 


than in the spring, to destroy insect life.” 
The autumn brood remains six or seven 
months in the perfect state; the summer 
This 


alone would account for the extra abundance 


brood not a tenth part of the time. 


of the former, as such a much larger pro- 
portion of the summer imagines will be able 
to deposit their ova. 

Habitat.—Woods, lanes, gardens, fields, 


and hop grounds, particularly ford oi 


bramble blossom and fruit, and of plumsand | 
| departures from the two forms described. 


apples when decaying, It is an insect that 
often disappears from a locality for many 
Mr. New- 


its absence from 


years, perhaps never to retnrn. 
man calls attention to 
“ Maritime lists,’ but it was very abundant 
twenty years ago at the foot of Castle Eden 


Dene (Durham County), within a few hundred | 


yards of the sea. Only one specimen is re- 
corded from the more northerly county— 
and only one 


Northumberland, locality 


is given for Cumberland. It has not_ been 
It 
Europe, except in the Polar regions, and in 
It is 
Asia. 


recorded from Scotland. occurs all over 


Greece and Turkey. found- also in 
Northern and Western 

Variation.—As already stated, the speci- 
mens emerging in early Summer are -much 
paler in hue than those appearing later: the 
ground colour is about the same as the palest 
portion of the darker specimens, and all the 


other markings are paler in proportion. On 


the underside the differences are sti! more | 


noticeable, the early form being pale ycllow- 
brown, with rather darker markings towards 
the base, and a few green spots and marks 
The 


Autumn specimens are blackish brown, with 


near the hind margin of both wings. 


a greyish band beyond the centre, and very 
dark hind margin. The green spots are large 


and more numerous, and much deeper in 


differs greatly. The Summer form is so 
different, and so constant in its appearance, 
that it ought to have a distinctive name, and 
we suggest it be called var. Hutchinsoni, in 
compliment to that lady whose liberality has 
enriched so many cabinets with specimens ; 
whose knowledge of the species, as has already 
been said, is not exceeded by that of any one 
living, and to whom we are ereatly indebted 
for information mentioned above, and for the 
larva and pupa figured. A variety occurs in 
Siberia with the spots confluent, as is the case 
with so many boreal forms: this has been 
called F-albuin, Esp. 


specimen in Mr. Howard Vaughan’s collec- 


There is a very dark 


tion, but this species is not subject to 

Allied Species. — We have already 
spoken of Egea Cr. as being very close to 
the 
upperside, but is paler both in the ground 


On the underside it is 


C-albwit: it is similarly marked on 
colour and the spots. 
paler brown than the late brood of C-album, 
but much darker than thes form we have 


called Hutchizsoui. ‘The light band is rather 


| tinged with lilac, and is prettily striated with 


darker lines. There are no green spots, and 
the ‘‘C’”’ mark is sharply angulated, forming 
a distinct -V: 


species are also very closely allied, but as 


Several North American 


ee 
o- 


aldum does not occur on the Western Hemi- 


sphere, it does not séem necessary to allude 
further to them here. 

Parasites.—-We know of none, but Mrs. 
Hutchinson says, ‘J bred, one year or more, 
several parasites from the Autumn brood, 
certainly one Dipterous fly, and one or more 
Hymenopterous.”’ 


PRO TO Paz A Sew. 
By J. P. SouTTER. 
Coucluded from Page 103, 


Gradually as we ascend the scale of life 
various portions become differentiated or set 
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ain 


apart to perform peculiar functions, till 


ultimately we have the most complex 
mechanism manifesting consciousness and 
intelligence. We cannot stay to define just 
now the border line, or debateable land 
betwixt the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 


suffice it to say that generally speaking, 


| 


| 


vegetables obtain and assimilate their food | 


from the inorganic world, and possess the | 


powers of nutrition and reproduction only ; 


whilst in the animal world the food must be | 


in an already organised form, to be fit for 
In other words vegetables 


their digestion. g 
construct or form protoplasm or protoplasmic 
compounds, out of the mineral kingdom and 
the waste products of the animal world ; 
whilst animals devour, assimilate, break-up, 
and re-arrange already formed protoplasm. 
Protoplasm in its pure state israrely met with 
in the vegetable world, except in the repro- 
ductive organs of various seaweeds, &c. Dut 
as we have seen, it is always present and 
associated with life and growth. In the most 
lowly organised plants, such as the familiar 
yeast plant /Torula ) we have the simplest form 
of plant life: a solitary isolated cell so small 
as to be individually invisible until magnified 
by the microscope, yet being potent with life, 


with almost mconceivable rapidity: yet these 
minute plants may be said to consist of 
‘nothing but protoplasm, from or by which is 
secreted a surrounding wall of cellulose, a 
substance closely resembling starch in its 
composition, only it is always found in the 
form of thin lamine or plates, whilst starch 
is in the form of grains, a somewhat similar 
plant forming the green scum on stagnant 
rain water in Summer, and the red snow of 
the Arctic regions (Protococcus) secretes from 
its protoplasm, minute granules of chlorophyll 
‘(from chloros, green, and phyllon, a leaf), which 
‘is the source of the green colour in plants, 
and is found in all the higher plants. It has 
the peculiar property of absorbing and fixing 
the carbonic acid gas found in the air, which 


is the source of the carbon which forms the 


great bulk of the tissues of all plants. These 
lowly organisms are called unicellular plants, 
because they are composed of only a single 
cell, that is a minute sac bladder of cellulose, 
filled chiefly with protoplasm and water: 
yet these crude organisms have the power of 
breaking up the medium in which they float, 
absorbing and utilising part for their own 
use, and rejecting the unassimilable portions ; 
thus changing the appearance and character 
of the substance in which they are immersed, 


| as may be easily seen by watching the effect 


of a small piece of yeast put into a quantity 
of warm sweetened water. As we advance to 
more highly organised plants, such as the 
Chavas,—an abundant water weed of still 
lakes and pools,—the water thyme (Anacharis), 
or the stinging hairs of the common nettle, 
we find the cells, although forming only part 


| of a plant, individually much larger, and in 


them, under.a moderately magnifying power, 
most interesting motions of the protoplasm 
may be observed : sometimes it will contract 
around the nucleus and gyrate round the 
walls of the cell ; then it will spread out, and 
portions will stream away like rivulets to be 


| again withdrawn, never resting but constantly 
| assuming fresh shape and form, and ever 
having the power of growth and multiplying | 


greedily seeking for fresh food that it may 
grow thereby. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the hairs on the leaves of the 
(Drosera rotundifolia ), 
carnivorous plant, are furnished with a supply 
of protoplasm, that they may digest and 
assimilate the unlucky 


sundew an Britis 


insects that may 


happen to alight on them. In all the young 
growing parts of plants protoplasm, as the 
actively vitai formative fluid, is present, for 
from and by it all the new portions are 
formed. It is particularly abundant in the 
seeds, where it is stored away for the future 
use of the young plant. In this stage it may 
remain dormant for an indefinite length of 
time, till again called into activity during the 
process of germination by suitable conditions, 
the most important of which are moisture 


and warmth. 
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56) BROMPTON: ROAD, LONDON. S.W. 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting | 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for neating, 6/- Telescope Nets, J 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6. _ Self-acting Swe eeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larvie, | 
&e., 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3 Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed 
2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box,, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Willing Fluid, /9. 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -9, sl -/11, 1/-, 1/2, ve 1/6. 1 Seto: and 2 Breed- ] 
ing Cages O18: ditto, with two compartments, 5] = Lane You- Gy BHR * Y, 1/- Corked Store | 
Boxes, “best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16. by11 | 
8/- Mah ogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1/- Ento- 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box  Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per 
oz., postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, ‘four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kull- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. <A large assortment of British Insects kept 
‘n stock. Cabinets of every description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Hntomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 


BRITISM BIRDS; TMEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part I now ready in the following Edition :— 7 
Superor Ldition with 4 beautiful hand-colored plates of birds and eggs. 2/- post 
free. Birds or Eggs of the above Separate 1/- post free. 
Cheap Ldition with “4 plates, hand-colored I/-. Birds or Eggs of ditto 
separate 6d. 


T HOME. The following gentlemen will ne “At Home,” during the date 
named, and will be glad to assist Beginners. 


, Toppings, Turton, every Sunday 


Boiron (Lancashire). 
Buven ine after 60 Seibel 
23, Valley Street, Valley Road, every Thursday, 


BRADF 
from 6 p.m. 

HartLtepoon West.—John H. Robson, Bellerby Terrace, Saturday, February 5 
and 19, from 3 to 6 pm. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—NS. L. Mosley, Woodside Road, every Saturday afternoon. 

Liverpoont.—s. C. Gregson, Rose Bank, Edge Lane, every Sunday to end of 
March. 

We shall be glad of additions to the list for March. 


POR Oo A LOE 
BRITISH MACRO- AND MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA, 


Including many that are Local and Rare. 
Also during each Month of ihe Season, Ova, Larvee, and Pup can be supplied. 
| FOR PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 
Kk. R. SHEPPARD, 173, High Street, Lewisham, Kent, 8.E. 


Printed by Preston Brotuers, High Street, Huddersfield; and published by MEssrs. 
JCHN KEMPSTER & Co., g and 10, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London 


OGhe Noung 


Slaturalist: 


A Penny es Magazine of Natural History. 


“WEEKLY OR MONTHLY. 


\ THEN we projected the “ Young 


Naturalist’ we had the idea 
that in these days of Express Trains, 
Electric Telegraphs, and other distance 


destroying contrivances, young Into- 
mologists would welcome a paper 


that gave a quicker means of com- 
munication than the Monthly Maga- 
mimes. To a certain extent we have 
been disappoimted in this respect, and 
that we doubt 


whether there has been much in our 


we are free to confess, 


pages, that would not have been equally 
On 
the other hand there are several ad- 


useful in a Monthly Magazine. 
vantages that would be secured hy a 
monthly issue to which we will briefly 
With 


exercise we have 


refer, all the care we could 
not been able alto- 
gether to eliminate typographical errors, 
and though our readers will agree that 
our pages are now much freer from 
these blunders than they were for- 
Mmerly, they still occur too often to 
Please either the conductors or readers. 
We may be able still further to rid the 
pages of a weekly issue from these 
blemishes, but we fear it is not possible 
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to do so altogether. If we could get 


compositors who were well up im 


sclentifie names or technical terms, it 
might be different, but that, of course, 
monthly issue 


There would 


is not possible. A 
would be quite different. 
be abundance of time to correct and 
revise proofs, and, with proper care, 


errors should be almost unknown. 


Many of our subscribers have com- 
plained that the advertisements on the 
back page spoiled the magazine for 
binding, but we have not yet seen our 
way to dispense with those profitable 
items. We hoped before this that our 
circulation would so far have increased 
that we would be able to add a cover 
to the weekly issue, to which the ad- 
vertisements, &¢., could have been 
giving an extra page of 


This hope 


removed, 
matter to the magazine. 
has not yet been realised, and, in fact, 
the subscribers to monthly parts have 
to the 
Another cause of 


increased much more than 
weekly numbers. 
complaint has also been that the plates 
were much injured by folding when in 
the weekly numbers, and often that 
the edges were chafed, and otherwise 
damaged in transit through the post. 


Our plates have been much appreciated, 
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and we hepe to make them still more 
so, and we regret the impossibility of 


sending them unfolded with the weekly | 


We have 
appears to us the principal advantages 


issue. now stated what 
that our subscribers would derive if we 


adopted a monthly issue only, but as 


those who take the paper weekly very | 


largely outnumber our monthly sub- 
scribers we would not make the change 
without first consulting them. 
alteration is made we would propose 
to issue 20 pages of letterpress, with a 
colored plate each month. The adver- 


tisements, notices, and similar an- 
houncements would be removed to the 
wrapper. Or, if our subscribers would 
like it better, we would give 24 pages 
of letterpress and two plain plates 
monthly. The subscription in either 
case would remain the same, 6s. per 
annum. Those who would prefer to get 
them through their bookseller would 
have much less trouble in obtaining it, 
though they would pay a trifle more 
than they do for the weekly issuc now, 
but would pay the same for the monthly 
parts. 

We will be obliged if our readers 
will at once communicate with us on 
the subject, and we will endeavour to 
be guided as far as possible by their 
wishes. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gee. Bs, Wilsden.—Your suggestion has 
Thanks. We shall be 
very glad of specimens of the insects you 


been attended to. 


name for our Exchange Club. 
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If the | 


R. J. A., Sussex.—We shall be glad to see 
your list of the Butterflies of North War- 

; wickshire, and of the Geometrz when 
ready. 
J. H.S., York.—We had not sufficient mem- 
bers for the Magazine Club. 


We may try 
again at some future time. 


’ 


| ‘BIRDS AND Eaas ’’—Part 2 now ready, con- 
taining figures of Osprey and Common 
Buzzard, some very beautiful varieties of 


the latter. Mrs. Battersby has again sen 


usa lot of drawings of most extraordinary 


varieties of the eggs of several species. 


NOTES, CAPTURES T&e: 


Wise 


GOLDEN Eve aT HartL_rrooLt.—A 
fine drake Golden Eye was brought me aliye 
last week, It had been caught in a pool or 
the rocks.—J. J. Dixon, Alliance Street 


Hartlepool. 


LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER IN Licns 
TERSHIRE.—I have just received a specimei 
of this rare bird. shot in Leicestershire las’ 
week. It is a male.—S. L. Mosrtey, Hud 

dersfield, February sth. 

D, CoryLi.--On the 30th January a fini 

D. Coryli appeared in my breeding cage 

The breeding cage has been kept during thi 
| winter ina room with a fire, but I shoulc 

hardly have thought that amount of hea 

sufficient to ‘‘force’’ the pupa nearly fow 
| months before its time.—R. J. ATTyr, Stor 
rington, Sussex. 

HAWFINCH, PURPLE SANDPIPER, AND VFL 
veT ScoTer AT Dovrrcourt.—On the rot] 
and 21st January last two specimens of th: 
Hawfinch 
another seen, On the zoth two Purple Sand 


were shot at Dovercourt, an¢ 


pipers were shot on the beach at Dovercourt 
and on the 24th two Velvet Scoters were see 
in the bay.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 

WITH TWENTyY-EIGH 
Eacs,—On June 12th, 1880, I found |; 
partridge nest, containing 28 eggs, in a hedg 
bottom, 


PARTRIDGE INEST 


near Wavertree. The nest wa 


made of hay and fine roots, lined with grass 
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was very loosly put together, and was | in June last. Not being a micro-collector, I 


: ‘muchexposed tothe weather.--J. H. Pasutry, 
. 64 , Troughton Street, Liverpool. 

TAMENESS OF SEA-GULLS.—During the 
last week or ten days a most interesting ex- 


. hibition of the effects of want of food—con- 
‘sequent on the severity of the weather—in 
causing animals, usually very shy of man, to 
put aside their fear, has been observed ir 
Liverpool. During this time the river Mersey 


t 


fas been covered with floating ice, so as to 


cuits brought for them by visitors. So tame 
were they that they flew withina yard or so 


ts 
A, 
a 
k L 
ae 


the stage, or drifted by, settled on floating 
and fighting for the food 
“Some were even noticed to settle on the 


thrown 


ferry boats on their passage across the river, 
@in their eager desire to obtain food. 
e@forcibly reminded of passing Ailsa Craig, 


IT was 


breakfast had been thrown overboard. Most 
of the species were the Black-headed Gull, 
@but there were several very large brown 
«birds, probably skuas.—Joun W, EL tis, 138, 
Srown Street, Liverpool. 

Scarce Brrps at HarTLEPOOL.—During 
he storm I have had brought me several 
wbirds that are not generally common about 
here, including the following :—One young 


“sands; another very fine bird in adult plum- 
; age, alsoa drake. I also saw one swimming 
Ir the outer harbour, perhaps this may be 
e same bird; three or four Ring Dotterels, 
one Dunlin, several Snow Buntings, all but 
e in the light plumage. Earlier in the 
son the Short Eared Owl was unusually 
Nerous, and a fine specimen of the Red- 
ed Grebe was brought me at the same 
e.—].J. Dixon, Alliance Street, Hartlepool. 
TARPELLA BRACTEELLA.—I have the plea- 
> to announce the capture of a specimen 


this rare species in my own garden here, 


them, | 


n voute for Glasgow, when the remains of | 


Golden Eye Drake, shot on the North | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 


only take such small things as by their beauty 
or some other striking character attract 
special attention. This specimen flew to my 
lamp one evening when I went to the green- 


house to take moths at light. It was so very 


_ pretty, and insects generally were so scarce 


that evening, that it was killed and set, but I 
It 
was in my duplicate box until the other 


did not trouble to make out what it was. 


day, when Mr. John Sang, of Darlington, was 


| looking over it, and at once picked this out, 


| 
| 


The Manual 
was turned up, and his conjecture as to what 


as something he had not seen. 


it was, verified. It would appear that only 


few specimens are known to have occurred 


| in England before, though it was previously 
a8. . . | 
at an equally near distance, screaming | 


The 
late Mr. Backhouse sent specimens to Mr. 


in the list of reputed British species. 


Stainton, to name, which had been taken by 
a young collector, in a garden, at Shotley 
Bridge, near Gateshead, in the summer of 
1857. These were recorded in the Intelli- 
gencer, Vol. III, p. 179, and in the Entomolo- 
gists Annual, for 1859, page 152, in the plate 
to which it is figured. Mr. Sang, tells me 
that one specimen has occurred since, in 
Wales. 


probably fed in a decayed tree stump, in the 


The larva feeds in rotten wood, and 


hedge, not very far from where I took the 


insect. I hope I may be able to obtain more 
next season.—JOHN E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool. 

: EXCHANGE. 


Dupricates.—Meticulosa, Aprilina, Suffusa, 
Pistacina, Libatrix, Artemis, Blandina, Vacinii, 
Spadicea, Stabilis, Ins! wbilis, Gothica, Lubricepeda, 
Maura, 
merous, pupe pr:ferred.— R. J. ATTYE, 


Carpini.  DestDERATA.— Very nu- 


care’ wot “Revie l= Vernon, 'Storrinston; 
Sussex, 

I have several Snow Buntings alive and 
stuffed, I shall be pleased to exchange for 
Local Lepidoptera or for Varieties. —C. S. 
Grecson,. Rose Bank, Fletcher Grove, Edge 


Lane, Liverpool. 
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The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 
(Continued from p. 68.) 
By. Ga C. - BiG Ni pie sibs: 


ioe 
_ August. 
[e 


nanata.—Not common. May, June, and 

Homerdown, Brixton Brake. 

vulgata.—Rare near Plymouth. April, 

May, and July. Road to Whitsand Bay 
Maker. 

E. absynthiata—Not rare. June and July. 
Wembury. 

E, assimilata.—Common. May and August. 
Everywhere in gardens, on currant bushes. 

E. dodoneata.—Rare. 


Boringdon Wood. 


April, May, and June. 


E. abbveviata.—Common. March and April. 

Bickleigh and Cann Wood: 
exiguata.—Rare, May and June. 

bridge, Whitsand Bay. 

E. pumilata.—Rare. April and May, and 
again in July and August. Lee Moor 
Tramway, Ivybridge. 


Ee, Ivy- 


E. covonata.—Rare. April and May, and 


again in August. Plymbridge. 


BREFISH: “BIRDS 3: THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By iS ee. a NEOSLEY: 


5 ROUGH- LEE CGED "BUZZARD: 


Buteo lagopus, Flem. 
Fjosbent wrak, (Sweden), 
Bickkam, (Lapland), 
Piekonna, (Finland), 
Lacopus,—Lagos (Gr.) a hare; pous (Gr.) 


a foot. 
Size.—Male, length about rft. 10 inches, 
expanse of wings 4ft. in. Female, 


from two to four inches larger. 
Plumage.—This species does not vary 
so much as the last one, and the variations to 
which it is subject, are probably the result 
of age. 
Tue ADULT MALR has the head covered 


| feathers but covered withakind ofbristle. The 


| with lighter color. 


shaded with reddish. 


| species may be distinguished by the under side, 


with long pointed feathers, having brown ] 
centres and yellowish margins, giving that | 
part of the bird a striped appearance; the J 
space between the bill and cye is devoid of 


back and wings are brown, the primaries being } 
rather darker and the secondaries tipped | 
Breast yellowish-white, } 
Across 
the belly is a broad brown band. The thighs 


are yellowish-white, spotted with brown and] 


each feather having a brown centre. 


The tarsi ave clothed\ 
with feathers down to the feet. 
almost white underneath, the tips of the pri-] 


The wings are} 


maries and the feathers about the first joint} 
being dark. The tail is also whitish under- | 
neath, with a darker band across the end.§ 
During life the bill and claws are horn-color;) 


the cere, eye and toes yellow, Dresser in his 
‘ Birds of Europe,” says ‘‘the variation of 
plumage in this species, as with most of the 
Buzzards is so great that it is impossible to} 
give descriptions of all the stages and varia- | 
tions of plumage.”’ ; 

THe FiMALeE is generally paler than the 


male, becoming quite grey with age. 


IMMATURE Birds, according to Dresser, are} 


generally darker than adults. | 

Tur YounG are at first covered with white} 
down. | 
Mra} 
Bond, whose experience in varieties is so} 


VARIETIES.—Seem to be very rare. 


great, never saw or heard of an albino orj 
pied specimen. 

Note.—tThe note of this species is said to 
be not unlike that of the Common Buzzard, 
and is described as ‘‘a loud squeal resembling 
the words ka haa.” Another author says it 
resembles the words “ Bil, bil.” 

Flight.—On the wing the Rough-legged 
Buzzard is slow and steady, beating over, 
moors or meadows, and stealing unawares) 
upon its prey. At other times it will soa 
aloft over its nest, after the manner of its 
On this 


commoner congener. the wing 


of the tail being white. 
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Migration.—This bird, like the. last, is 


a migratory species. Here, where it is so 


rare, its movements cannot be much observed, | 


but on the Quickiock fells, in Lapland, where 
it is abundant, it arrives as a spring migrant 
early in May. It must remain till, at least, 
the middle of September, for the ‘Olid Bush- 
man ’”’ found young in the nest as late as the 
sixth of August. 

Food.—On the Norwegian fells the food 
of the Rough-legged Buzzard is principally 
Lemming and fell mice, but it occasionally 
attacks other animals, such as Ptarmigan, 
rabbits, rats, moles, and also frogs and large 
Insects. It seems to feed later than most 
of this family, being often seen hawking 
about long after sunset. 

In CONFINEMENT it should have plenty of 
room, a condition which applies equally to all 
birds, with water for washing, and be fed 
upon raw meat, or any of the animals named 
above. 

Habitat.—The Rough-legged Buzzard is 
frequently met with in this country, there 
scarcely being a county in which it has not 
occurred. 


In some of the south-east and 


eastern counties it has been common in 
certain years, p>rticularly on some of the 
In 


north-west Yorkshire, about Skipton and 


rabbit warrenso. Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Craven, it is occasionally met with, and one is 
the possession of Mr. Smithurst, of Leeds, 
which he captured in Bishop’s wood, near 
In 
Ireland it is said to be rare, but no doubt, 


Selby, when on a mothing expedition. 


both there and in many other parts of 
Britain, many a fine specimen has_ been 
killed, the only record left of it being two 
rusty nails and a damaged skull perhaps on 
an old barn door—not much to identify a 


‘species by. 


_ AproaD it is common over the northern 
_ parts of Europe; not rare in Germany, Hol- 
land and Belgium; it occurs also in parts of 
Russia. 


In southern France, Italy and 


‘Sardinia itis rare, and does not seem to 


doubtful if in Spain, Portugal. or Africa, 
is found 


It 
This species does not 
occur in America, it having been confounded 


in Asia. 
with a closely allied species—B. Scancti, 
Johanny, 

Nest.—lIn Britain the nest of this species 
has been seldom met with. One is recorded 
from the neighbourhood of Scarbro, but it is 
in the wildest parts of Scotland that it should 
be looked for. On the Lap fells the first 
nest found was on the 21st of May. It is 
placed ina tree, or ona rocky ledge up the 
side of the fells. 


coarse edifice of sticks, very loosely put to- 


The nest is described as a 


gether, and lined with grass and moss, 
Hezes.—Three eggs is the usual number 
laid by this bird, but occasionally a nest is 
found containing four, five, and in one instance 
even six. Many arealmost undistinguishable 
from those of the common Buzzard and Kite. 
The markings are generally more numerous, 
and larger, and more defined, but vary much 
in color. Some specimens are dingy white 
One, “(pl Ve 
fig. 3.) received from the late Mr. J. H. Dunn, 


of Stromness, is marked not unlike some 


with a few faint marks. 


specimens of the Sparrowhawk ; and another 
(pl. V, fig. 3,) which I have copied from 
‘“ OoTHECA WOooLeEyANA’”’ is_ beautifully 


The 
specimen from which this latter figure was 
taken came from Lapmark. 


streaked with pale brown and grey. 


DIFFICULTIES FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


By Joun E. Rosson, 


No. 4.—MIANA STRIGILIS. 


While most of the difficulties beginners 
have to contend with, occur when two species 
are very nearly alike; there are one or two 
insects, that by their extreme variability, 
make a difficulty of another sort; for the 
young collector expects he has got three or 
four distinctly different insects, and is both 


' have been met with in Greece, and it is very | amazed and disappointed when he finds his 
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error. “ fn the last article under this head I | 


gave some account of one of these protean | 


species Apamea oculza, | now to 


take the insect that stands next in most of 


propose 


our lists, Miana strigilis. 
siderably smaller than oculea, expanding only 
one inch, or little more. It 
variable that Haworth named no less than 


very is so 


| 


This species is con- | 


| 


nearer the base is paler than before, and 
more mottled, but looks darker from contrast 


with these much lighter shades, the black 


dash between the lines is nearly always 
distinct. In this variety the lower half of 
the inner line is often as white as the lower 


half of the elbowed line is in latvuncula. ‘This 


_ distinctly marked form is the type of the 


four forms of it, as distinct species, but there | 


is nothing like the extreme diversity of mark- 


ing that is found in oculea; the pattern being | 


always the same, and the color only, making 


the It has the usual noctua 


differences. 


markings, but the darkest form is nearly an | 


uniform brownish black, the lines and stigma 
showing but faintly. In the darkest speci- 


men I have there is a perfectly black dash 


species, and is the strigilis of Haworth. Some 
specimens occur in which the central portion 
of the wing is much browner in hue, and, so 
far as we have seen, these brown specimens 
rarely have the hind portion of the wing so 
white, as when the centre is blacker. The 


| palest form of the species is almost as pretty 


as the last one. 


below the stigma, and connecting the inner | 


and elbowed lines. 
characteristic of Strigilis, being found in all 
I 


described a similar mark in the variety [- 


the varieties, and in most of specimens. 


niger of Oculea, and it appears again in other 


species,—P. chi, for instance. 


This black dash is very | 


This darkest | 


variety of Strigilis was called Athiops- by | 


Haworth. 
the elbowed line is paler than in 
and the portion of the elbowed line below the 
black dash is quite white, the space between 
the lines is more mottled than in the darker 
form, and the insect generally is browner. 
This . 
there are specimens intermediate Between the 


is Haworth’s latruncula. Of course 


forms here described, anda regular gradation 


In the next form the space beyond | 
LE thtops, | 


might easily be made, from the very paler | 


varieties yet to be mentioned, to the nearly | 


black _7thiops. 
it would be found that the chief change ; were 
brought about, by the space beyo:id the 
elbowed line becoming paler more rnidly 
than the space between the lines or wearer 
the base. Following the last described form, 
the next has more of the elbowed line white, 
and in some specimens _ nearly all the space 
between it and the subterminal line is 
also, or whitish grey, sometimes with a rosy 


flush. The space between the lines and 


white | 


If such a series were formed | 


In it, all the lines are white, 
margined with black; the darker portions of 
the wing are very pale grey brown, and 
though the paler portion does not contrast so 
vividly with it, it is quite as distinctly white 
as in the type. 
Haworth. 


We are aware of the difficulty of describing 


This form is the preduncula of 


in words the marking and hue of an insect, 
but if our readers will take a long series of 
this species, and, without any reference to 
markings, arrange them in a row, with the 
darkest at the top, and the palest at the 
bottom, they will find they have arranged 
them in the order in which we have described 
them, and they will have no difficulty in 
separating the forms, and connecting them 
by intermediate gradations. There is no 
other species that can readily be mistaken 
for this. The difficulty is solely in the 
diversity of the itself, but 
careful study of the marks will always guide 


species a 


you right. Too little attention is given by 
beginners to minute detail, and if they think 
they know an insect by its general appearance, 
they do not care to examine it more carefully. 


' To such we would recommend this species, 


and that last named under this head, and 


they will learn themselves more, in a couple 
of hours careful examination and comparison, 
than we could teach them in any number of 
articles. 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. | 
Se E.! MOSLEY. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
Genus V, Limenitis, F. 


| 
By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by | 


ing, an epithet applied to several divinities.” 
—A.L. 


A genus of about 30 species, some of | 


which are of considerable size. 


are natives of Europe, Asia, the Indian | 
Islands, and North America.” Seven are 


named in Dr. Staudinger’s catalogue, but only 


three occur in Europe, and but one in Britain, 
Sonal ML LA, Linn» Pl, 12, fre. 4. 
The White Admiral. 


¢ SIBYLLA, F., Sibyl'la, a Sibyl.’’—A.L. 
Imago.—PI. 12, Fig. 4. 


a row of white spots commencing on the | 


costa of the forewing and continuing with 


of both wings. The fore wing has also a disc 
spot, often indistinct, two or three others near 
the tipandone on the hind margin. There is 


alsoa row of indistinct blackspotsnear the hind | 


margin of both wings. The markings on the 
colour, the base of the wings being pale blue 
and a good deal of yeilowish brown beyond 
) the white band. The row of black spots is 
more distinct by being on a paler ground. 
Barva.—PFl. 12, fig. 4a. 
paler on the sides. 


Bluish green, 
Spinacular line very nar- 


at the tips, branched. 


in than 
genera; the head and second segments are 


much narrower than the others. 


proportion those 


“Markings, and metallic blotches, both gold 
and silvery in hue. In shape it is very much 
angulated. the wing cases projecting on the 
back, and on the other side are two very 


prominent projections, the head, has two ear- 


‘The species | 


main attached to the food plant. 


| Buckler. 


| land. 
underside are similar incharacter but variedin | 


| (Apatura Iris ). 


row, white, spines, pale reddish brown, pinker | 
Head and pro-legs | 
reddish brown. The larvais rather stouter | 


of previous | 


like processes. 
the butterfly. 

Food Plant. — Honeysuckle (Loniccra 
periclymenum ). 


Time of Appearance.—The butterfly 


It is not large for the size of 


_ appears at the end of June, and continues on 
“ LIMENITIS, F., Limeni’tis, harbour keep- | 


the wing during July. The eggsare deposited 
singly on the upper surface of the leaf, and 
It 
grows slowly, and after a time draws down, 


the larva hatches in about a fortnight. 


the uneaten portion of the leaf making a 
The leaf is 
then carefully fastened to the stem from which 


secure retreat for the winter. 


it grew, so that when it falls, it shall still re- 
In this the 
larva passes the winter, and when spring 
arrives, it wakes up, feeds more rapidly, 


and by the end of May is full fed. Weare 


| indebted for much of the foregoing to Mr. 
Rusty black with | 


Newman’s 


of 
A very detailed description of the 


graphic account the 


species. 


| shedding of its last skin will be found in the 
more or lessinterruption acrossthecentral part | 


fourth volume of the Entomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine, from the able pen of Mr. W. 
The final stage lasts about three 
weeks. 

Habitat.—Woods in the south of Eng- 
It does not occur in either Scotland or 
or Ireland, and in England scarcely extends 
to the Midlands. It is distinguished for its 
exceedingly graceful flight, which is only 
excelled by that of the Purple Emperor 
It occurs throughout Central 
Europe, but is always local, and is also found 
in Northern Asia. 

Variation.—This species has no named 
varieties, and is tolerably constant to the 
type, except that the central band is more or 
less broken by the darker ground colour. We 
have one in which very little of the band is 


_ left; but there are specimens in the rich collec- 
Pupa.—Pl. 12, fig.4b. Green with brown | 


tion of Mr. Bond, and others, in which not a 
trace of it remains, the entire surface of all the 
wings being rusty black, with only the outer 
row of darker spots traceable. 

Parasites.—We have not heard of any 
being reared from this species yet. 
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Beetle lhuntmg are a strong wide- 


HOW TO BEGIN mouthed net, that can be used either 
OLEOPTERA COLLECTING. for sweeping, or to hold under a tree, 


or bush, which is beaten with a stout 
HERE are probably more col- | stick. For this purpose (beating) some 

lectors of Coleoptera, than of | prefer an ordinary umbrella, which 
insects of any other order except | perhaps can be used with great advan- 
Lepidoptera, and it is therefore fitting tage at times, but we would advise if 
it should be taken next in turn. | 2 umbrella be used, that the inside, 


Instructions such as we propose to | #bove the movable ribs, be covered 


sive have been published many times | With some light colored fabric, in the 


before in other books. and those who | Way that ladies parasols are now lined. 
YD» c » 


have read them must not expect to This prevents the objects you are in 

Sanvthine new. but assome of these | Search of falling in among the wires, 
J fo] ’ we . 

books are now almost unattainable, | Were they are not so easily got out. 

tis necessary we should endeavour to | The light color will alsomake them more 


each those who have no other guide, | Conspicuous by contrast. Another 
Beetle collecting is something very form of net is needed for collecting 


fierent, from collecting Butterflies | Water Beetles, and it should have a 
md Moths. Beetles may be handled | longer handle, or means for adding to 
vithout any fear of spoiling them, _itslength. The bag of this net should 
while the slightest touch on the wing | be made of a more open material, so 
| a Lepidopterous insect effectually | that the water will run easily through 
estroys its beauty. It is not there- | it, otherwise your prey will escape, 
01 eso necessary that every Beetle be | particularly when rather active, as 
le ed in a separate receptacle, as it is | most water beetles are. For bark 
with Moths or Butterflies. They are | collecting a strong ripping chisel is 
seldom taken on the wing, and seldom | needed. A good long-bladed knife 


teared from their earlier stages, and | will also be useful in more cases than 
utogether the modus operandi differs | one. An ordinary dinner knife will do, 
sonsiderably. The nets required for | but one of those “dagger” knives, 
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with a spring in the back to prevent 
-the blade closing is perhaps more por- 
table and convenient. If itis not too 
much trouble to carry it, a square of 
some waterproof material will be 
worth procuring. It serves to kneel ou 
among damp herbage or swampy places, 
and will also be useful for shaking 
tufts of grass, moss, &¢., upon. 

To bring home your captures, you 
will need for larger species a few chip 
boxes, but beetles have strong jaws, 
and some species ave quite capable of 
eating their way out. For smaller 
species glass bottles are generally used. 
These should bewide mouthed, with a 
quill inserted through the cork, so 
that you can drop your captures in 
without taking the cork out every time. 
A bit of crumpled blotting paper, or 
muslin, in a bottle of this sort is an 
advantage. Smaller bottles, or straight 
glass tubes corked at each end for 
specialities, should also be procured. 
A corked quillis a good substitute. 
As many Beetles are carnivorous, and 
would commence to devour their fellow 
prisoners even in a glass bottle, it is 
well to have some means of la lng, or 
stupifying them, as they are taken. 
The ordinary cyanide bottle may be 
used for this purpose, or bruised laurel 
leaves may be substituted for the blot- 
ting paper or muslin. We have seen 
a very useful little collecting case, 
which anyone could fit up for them- 
selves. It contained three bottles, 
the centre one for chloroform, and the 
outer ones for captures. To the cork 
of the chloroform bottle was attached 


| 
| 


a camel's hair pencil, and when a feyg 


outside bottles the corks were exif’ 
changed, and the fumes from thd 
chloroform on the pencil soon killed o. 
stupetied the captures. Then th 


which by this time will have som. 


4 


Clive hOClGm, anmanin 


collecting Coleoptera. This must servi 
for another article, and a third off 
setting, will complete the subject. 


| may also he sent to the printers or publishers; 


NOTICES. 


Orders or other communications must be seri, 
to Joun E. Ropson, Bellerby Terrrace, Wem. 
Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mostey, Woodsiql” 
Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield.  Ordeygie 


A lithographed plate is presented every mon 


one week in advance. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pp. T, D,, Edgbaston.—You have made 
miscalculation about the monthly issue 
the Young Naturalist. Even if we issu 
the 20 pages of letterpress you would n 
lose 120 pages in a volume, bésides my 
space would be taken up by the Noticé 
Scales of Charges, &c., and we should fii 
able to utilise the cover to our readers’ a 
vantage. You would get a colored pla 
each month, which would be worth ha 
the subscription, or an extra plain one, a 


four more pages of text. We know ma 
of our readers would prefer to have 
weekly, but it is a great labour on some 
our agents, who have 30 or 40 papers | 
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4} deliver each week among subscribers scat- 
tered over a large town. We have not had 
much expression of opinion on either side, 
and should like to hear from those who 

_ have any desire in the matter. 


q NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


‘Messrs. Williams and Norgate have sent 
3No, 39 of their ‘‘ Foreign Book Circular.’ 
contains a selection of books on Natural 
astory, &e., in French, German, and cther 


inguages. 
‘GoosaNnDER AND’ SEALS IN COUNTY Dur- 
am,-—I have to record a Goosander being 


— Te 


fot near Byers Green, County Durham, on 
pe 23rd January, inthe river Wear. Itisa 
male. Perhaps it is also worth noticing 
Hat avery large specimen of the Common 
sal was captured on the 24th December 
fst, near the mouth of the Tees.—THomas 
MANN, Byers Green. 
‘PLancasume & CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL 
#oc1ETY.—This flourishing society heldits fifth 
inual meeting on Monday evening, January 
Is paene,President, Mr..S. J. Canes in the 
| 4 air. Lhe officers elected for the new year 
fer fe:—President, Mr. S. J. Capper ; Vice- 
esident, Mr. Nicholas Cook; Secretary, 
Ic. J. W. Ellis. This society now numbers 
Je rout 50 members, and the balance sheet 
‘e] ow ed £5.18s. od. in the hands of the sec- 
eftary. It is at present under contemplation 
' devote this balance to the commencement 
an Entomological Library, but the matter 
s left open for further discussion. This 
ety meets at 7-30 on the last Monday in 


Af 
7” 


i 


see Library and Museum, William Brown 
set. Liverpool, and any entomologist in 
1... wo counties desirous of joining may have 
: sopy of rules by applying to Dr. Ellis, 138, 

down Street, Liverpool, 

V. C-arsum 1n TurxEey.—In your article 
: . Vanessa U-album you say that ‘it occurs 
; | over Europe, except in the Polar regions, 


; 


and Greece and Turkey.’ I beg tostatethat 
I have taken it commonly in the latter 
country, in the neighbourhood of Gallipoli, 
in July and August, 1878. The. Turkish 
specimens are considerably larger, and of a 
paler hue than British examples, but they do 
not differ in any other particulars.—GERVASE 
FF. MartuHew. Instow, N. Devon, 

V. Urtic® Dovus_Lr BroovEp,—Having 
read your. paper on JV. urtice with great 
interest, I notice particularly the doubt 
raised whether it is double-brooded. I may 


mention that for a certainty it is double- 


| brooded in certain seasons, as I have found 


+ month, in the small iecture room of the | 


last year the pupa (suspended by the tail 
about 6 ft. high on the outside of a building) 
in June, which emerged. I also found the 
larva towards the end of September (almost 
full fed) which. emerged in the second week 
of October. The insects of both broods 
varied in size.—H. AnpREws, Aldborough, 
Boro’ Bridge. 


EXCHANGE. 


DUPLICATES, . Aurifilua, Dominula, 
Oxyacanthe, Dispar, pan Fimbria. DEsID- 
ERATA,—Davus, Hectus, Fascituncula, Rubricosa, 
Dentina, Myrtilli, Anomala, Fasciaria, Obfuscata, 


‘Thymtavia, &c.— H, FRERE, Queens Road, 


Kingston-on-Thames. 


NATURAL HISTORY DIARY. 
By J. W. Carter, Bradford. 


I have thought that a diary of Natural 
History observations published from month 
to month, might be of some interest to new 
beginners, in the fascinating pursuit of Natural 
History objects. Moreover, the following 
gentlemen have kindly promised to furnish 
me with monthly notes for the purpose of 


incorporating with my own:—Messrs. S. L. 


Mosley (Huddersfield). J. Firth (Bradford), 
BP. Pp. butterheld «(Wilsden), and: Het; 
Soppitt (Saltaire), all of which will be 
acknowledged by their respective initials. I 
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shall be glad at any time of further assistance. | 


January, 1881, 


2nd, C. brumata and H, defoliaria still out, and | 


in fair condition, females of latter in 


crevices of bark, Shipley Glen,—(J. F-.) | 


Very mild, C. brumata on the lamps 
at night.—(S. L. M.) 
3rd, Chaffinch heard calling.—(S. L. M.) 


7th.—Several larvze of N. xanthographa and ' 


X. vurea dug up from near the roots 
of grass, apparently frozen, but on 
bringing them indoors they imme- 
diately began to show signs of life, 

and walk about.—(S. L. M.) 
16th.—Two Starlings observed at a house 
end, going under the eaves, probably 
selecting a breeding place.—(S. L. M.) 
23rd.—Dryophanta scutellavis bred.—(S, L. M.) 
29th.—Several (seven or eight) White-fronted 
Geese observed hanging in the Brad- 
ford market, four or five have been 
in the Huddersfield market. Also 
good numbers of Starlings, Fieldfares, 
Woodcocks, Jackand Common Snipes, 
&c., from which good specimens may 
sometimes be picked for preservation. 
Several Snow-Buntings and many 
the live-bird 
during the 
present storm, which has been of un- 


Bramblings seen in 
dealers shops, caught 


precedented severity from the 4th, 
but yesterday a very gentle thaw set 
in, and to-day the surface frost has 
Birds have been very tame, 
and fearless. In the neighbourhood 
of Huddersfield more than 100 Snow 
obtained.— 


gone. 


Buntings have been 
bs eed Dt 1) 
the latter have been seen, and some 
obtained on the moss here.—(J. W. C.) 

31st.—Hedgesparrow heard singing--(S. L. M) 
Rooks observed in their breeding 
quarters.—(J. F.) P. pilosavia, first 
specimen for the season, taken at 
Shipley Glen. 
p. 94, it is stated that this species 


may be taken from the boles of ‘‘ Oak 


Several small flocks of 


In Young Naturalist, 


trees.’’ So far as my experience goes 


itis not at all confined to Oak, buj 
may be found on Birch, Alder, Hazel 
or any other tree which may be ir 
the immediate vicinity. Pilosaria, toc 
is liable to great variation here, a fac 

which I believeis not generally known ) 
Specimens of a dark olive-green colo) 
have been taken regularly, but las 
year three or four beautiful blacl 
specimens were obtained, one in m 
collection will ultimately be figurec 
in Mr, Mosley’s ‘‘ Varieties of Britis] 
Lepidoptera.”’ It would be interestin, 
to hear the experience of others, wit} 
regard to the variation of this specie} 
—[J. WC.) 


NOTES ON V. C-ALBUM. 


By Mrs, HutcHinson, Leominster. 


I canr.ot at all agree that there is an 
doubt as to V. C-album being double broodec 
It certainly is much more abundant in th 
autumn in most seasons, than at any othe 
part of the year, but some years we in vail] 
have searched for the species in any stagi 
The hybernated butterflies, more or le 
worn, occur as early in the Spring as othe 
species of the Vanesside. Any bright sunn} ‘ 
March day might cause them to be on thy * 
wing. In confinement the eggs hatch aboi) 
two days after being laid, and the lary 
feed up quickly. I never knew one ling} 


by dull weather, a week or a fortnight m@ 
follow before another is deposited, By ti) 1 
end of May the hybernated insects are gon 

I compile the following from my notes | 
insects set :— . 
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1868.—We did not take a single specimen | 


during the spring or summer, but in the 
autumn had a few pupz given us, which 
emerged from September 6th to September 
25th. 

1869.--We again failed to take a spring or 
summer specimen, but obtained in the autumn 
larve and pupz, which emerged from Sep- 
tember roth to October 12th. On the 30th 
October we took a butterfly on the wing. 

1870.—Again failed to capture a spring or 
summer butterfly, but in the autumn the 
larve and pupz were very numerous, and 
began to come out September 4th, but being 
ill and from home till December, I cannot 
say how late they continued to emerge. 

1871.--Again this autumn, larvae and pupz 
were abundant, although I have no note of 
any imago being captured in spring or sum- 
mer. I was from home till October rqth. 
On the 15th 8 C-album emerged, on the 16th 
7, On the igth 2, on the 23rd 1, and on 
November Ist 5!! 

1872.—Again in the spring and summer 
no record of one being seen. In the autumn 
they began to emerge September 23rd, and 
continued coming out up to October 22nd, 

1873.—From home the whole of the year. 

1874.—-No Spring imago obtained ; but one 
larva was found on Gooseberry, which came 
out an imago on July 2nd. 
scarce. I have only 9 pup recorded, but I 
may have given others away. 

1875.—No Spring imago obtained ; but two 
larvee were found on nettle, which produced 
imagines on July rst. Plentiful in Autumn, 
they began to emerge September 16th. and 
continued coming out till Nov. r2th, on which 
roth. 
These are the latest records I have of their 


day I reared one, also one on the 


emerging. 

1876.—Throughout this year we utterly 
failed to obtained larv, pupa, or imago. | 
wanted them much, and offered a higher 


reward than usual. It seemed strange, follow- | 


ing a most abundant year. 
1877.—This Spring we took a female. and 


and last seen on the wing 
| particulars. 


In Autumn very 


obtained a brood which emerged July 4th until 
1g. Inthe Autumn I again failed to get larve, 
pup, or imagines. 

1g78.—We sought much after a Spring 
imago, but failed to capture one, although two | 
or three wereseenonthewing. Inthe Autumn 
had larve and pupz brought, which emerged | 
Sep. 17th until Oct. 2oth. 

1879.—I have no record of either larva, 
pupa, or imago being ever seen this year. I 


certainly did not set one. 


1880.— Two females captured early in 
Spring, and some fine insects reared. The 
imagines began to appear June 2gth, and | 
continued coming out until July oth. 
Both were taken ovapositing on nettle, | 


There was a short and poor hop gathering | 


and rather late. 


The gatherers reported 
‘““empty cases’ being common, and they got 
ne many that had not emerged. They came | 
out inconfinement from Sep. 18th to Oct. 13th. | 
Many seen on the wing. Fo ek 

I can go further back if you desire it, but | 
do not exactly know where to search for the’. 
old note books of “setting.” - How bitterly I |) 
regret I did not make full notes of when first | 


oO 


and fifty other i 


NOTES ON COMMON i 
DIPTERA. 


By Ss L,;“ Mossy. 


A great obstacle to the study of the Diptera | | 
is the difficulty experienced in -getting speci- i 
mens named, and without names the study if 
of any order is no easy task. Books on the | 


subject are scarce, expensive, and perhaps | 


printed in a foreign language, and however | 
willing he may be one does not like to ffoublell| 
another to name a multitude of the very | 
commonest species. If a few named types|| 
can be obtained in each family or genus, then. 
the work is much easier, as the student will. 
at any rate be able to classify his insects 


even if he has to do so without names. 
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For the benefit of those who, like myself, 
desire to know more about this ‘ neglected 
order,’’ I will describe a few species which 
are comparatively common, which the student 
will be able to take almost any season, 
hoping it may induce some one to enter upon 
the study of these interesting insects. 


it an advantage to have their specimens 
named, and for that purpose I may go on to 
some other orders after I have given a few 
short papers on the Diptera. 


simply selecting the common species or those 

interesting for their beauty or some other 
peculiarity. 

For my knowledge of names I am greatly 


indebted to Dr. Meade, of Bradford, whohas | 


most obligingly determined any species I 
have sent to him for that purpose. 

Diptera may at once be distinguished from 
all other insects by their having only two 
wings, generally clear, but sometimes dark, 


family, or even the genus may be determined 
by the arrangement of the veins or wing- 
bones. The hind wings are only represented 


-by two small knobs. 


THE: GENUS MUSCA 
May be known by their robust form, the thick 
proboscis, which is soft and obtuse, and can 
be retracted or propelled at pleasure. Walker 
enumerates over 30 species. I append a 


figure showing the arrangment of wing-bones, 


WinG oF Musca VoMIToRIA. 

M. domestica —This is the common house 
fly, and so abundant everywhere as to need 
no description. 

M. vomitoria.—The common blue-bottle, or 
blow fly, common everywhere, and also well- 


known. There are two species of blue-bottle, 


Those | 
who are making educational collections such _ These two speciesare very closely allied. The 


as were described on p. 361, vol. i. will find | 
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the present one may be known by having the 


head clothed beneath with redlish taway hairs, 
and the wings tinged with brown at the base. 

M. ervythrocephale the other species, has 
the hairs beneath the head Ddil.ick, and the 
wings grey. 


M. Cesar and Cornicina. —Green-bottle flies. 


body and thorax are shining bluish, or golden , 
green; eyes brown, and legs and antennz 


_black. Cesar varies in expanse from 6 to 10 


lines, while Coriicina only varies from 7 to 9. 


| The front of the head in Cesar is covered with 
I shall make no attempt at classification, | 


white tomentum in front, and the palpi are 
tawny. In Cornicina the tomentum is silvery 
and the palpi bluck. I have taken both species 
on the window, and found them understonesin 
quarries, in the Autumn, when seeking D. 
Templi. 

M. Corvina.--This is about the size of the 


common house fly. The antenne and legs 


_ are black, eyes brown, with a Stripe of silvery 


| tomentum underneath in front ; thorax black 


another to pupze digging. 


| with hoary tomentum, and four black stripes, 
or covered with dark markings, and the | 


broader in the male than the female. Lody 
brown, with base and line down the middle 


black, and covered with longer hairs. 


(To be continued.) 


THE .FOU R SEASONS; 


A Story from the Book of Nature. 


By ‘Lucy PERN. 


Chap. IX. 
AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Thus day after day was pleasantly spent in 
the New Forest; one would be devoted to 
searching the trunks of trees for the smaller 
larve ; 
Thena night 
would be spent in ‘‘ Denny Wood,” or some 


moths; another to beating for 


of the enclosures near Lyndhurst, sugaring 
for the glorious ‘crimson 


Then they would have a day on ‘Parley 


underwings.”’ 


| 
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Heath” after the special moth to be obtained 
there—the Speckled Footman (C. cribrum ). 
The last day of their stay they took the 
train from Brockenhurst station to Ley- 
mington, from thence by boat to Yarmouth, 
in the Isle of Wight, and from there they 
walked across the island to Freshwater Bay. 
Going down to the beach they find that the 
tide is out, so shoes and stockings are taken 
off, and a search is atonce begun. Beautiful 
little crabs, anemones, and various colored 
sea-weeds are handed out, and placed in 
proper receptacles. The latter were to be 
washed in fresh water, and then pressed 
between sheets of blotting paper, and when 
sufficiently dry were to be mounted in a 
book as a momento of their visit. 

“Hallo!” said JoHN, as he lifted up a large 
piece of matted sea-weed from the sand, ‘‘just 
look here, life without end.’’ He had disturbed 
the peace of some hundreds of the little 
‘‘sand-hoppers” (Talitrus Locusta) which were 
jumping about in all directions; then he 


picked up a mussel, which, on opening, was | 


found to contain a living pea-crab (Pinnotheres 


pisum); then a fine shell, or an imteresting | 


zoophite. The next object that arrested 


their attention was a very pretty white 


longish bivalve shell, thicker at one end | 


than the other, and with serrated ribs run- 
ning lengthwise. 
‘What do you call this?” said JoHN. 
“*Tbelieve it is a Pholas,” said Mrs. SUMMER. 
“Yes, a Pholas, that is the name, I thought 


it was, I have read of them boring into | 
timber, and even into hard rock, but what a | 


delicate shell for such work !” 

Another object of interest was now picked 
up, it was a piece of sea-mat ( Flustra), gener- 
ally looked upon by visitors to the sea shore 
as a sea weed, but which is no plant at all, 
but an animal organism. If a piece of sea- 
mat be examined with a pocket lens, it will 
be found to be constructed of a series of 
Minute cells, each of which once was in- 
habited by a living zoophite. 

The tide. was 


now rapidly advancing 


bo 


7 


1 


| towards high-water, which drove the party 

"from the beach to the pastures on the cliff 

| top. They had not been long there when 
their attention was arrested by the call notes 
of birds, which were new to them, but upon 
getting near one they were able to see they 
were Stonechats, which had bred among the 
furze. 

A grassy slope was selected, and the three 
sat down for lunch, where they had a good 
view of the white chalk rocks. and the wide 
expanse of sea, beyond which lay the French 
coast. Presently a native passes, and John 

determined to have a word with him. 
‘Good afternoon.”’ says he, ‘‘can you tell 
me how high those cliffs are?" 
‘Why, Sirs,’ answered the weather beaten 
boatman, ‘‘ yonder at Sun Corner they reckon 


| as its about 600 feet, and yet men go over the 
top, and are let down by ropes to get the sea- 
birds’ eggs.” 

‘Sea birds do breed in those cliffs then ?” 
enquired Mrs. SUMMER. 

“Ah! bless ye, mam, I should think they 
does ; you should ha’ been here this morning 
at day-break ; you would ha’ thought the face 
o’ the cliffs were falling into the sea: thou- 
_ sands and thousands o’ birds! but they have 


gone out to sea now fishing; 


ye may see a 
| few here and there, odd ones just coming in, 
but nothing like what there will be in a few 


hours,” 


A merry twitter somewhere among the 
grass caught SUNSHINH’Ss ear. 

‘“Hark! a grasshopper !’’ and crouching 
| on her knees, SUNSHINE crept gently towards 
| the place from whence the sound came. 
| Gently, and still more gently, as she neared 
the object of her attention, until she was 
within three feet of him, and could distinctly 
see his hind legs in quick vibration against 
A 
little nearer, and just as her hand was about 


his wing cases which caused the noise. 


| to lay hold of him, he took a tremendous 
jump and bade her good-bye. 


| (To be continued, ) 
| 
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WEEKLY. 


{f{ 7 where not prepared when we 

y wrote the headed 
“Weekly or Monthly,” and suggested 
the abandonment of the weekly issue, 
for such an unanimous burst of dis- 
We had 
heard one side only before, the side of 
those who had something to complain 
about; but those who were satistied 
sce 


article 


approval from our reader's. 


had not seen occasion to speak. 
the article appeared we have heard the 
other side, and the kind and feeling 
letters that have been sent us by many 
yalued correspondents, almost unani- 
mously express a wish that the paper 
shall be continued as a weekly publica- 
Piel, Mathew, \F.Z.5., 
writes :— 


“T think the usefulness of the Young Nutur- 


tion. 


adist would be greatly diminished if its weekly 
issue were brought to a close. There is no 
publication of a like nature, and I am sorry to 
think you have not sufficient subscribers to 
enable you to dispense with the advertisements 
on the last sheet ; though I do not see that 
there is anything very objectionable in them. 
The last page of the dear old Lntomologists’ 
Weekly Intelligencer was chiefly occupied by 
advertisements, and 1 do not remember that 
anyone complained of them: indeed they were 
| often useful to refer back to after they were 


FEBRUARY 


j 
} 


' mouths old. 


The benefit of a weekly paper is 


the fact that it does appear weekly, for fre- 


| quently news a month old is of very little use. 


Again, entomologists have ova of Lepidoptera 


| to exchange or give away : this could be done 
if the paper was weekly ; but it would hardly 


be possible if it appeared only monthly ; and 


| so for these reasons I say decidedly keep to the 


weekly issue.” 


Mr. C. H. H. Walker, of Liverpool, 


| writes :— 


“Tf I might speak for myself I would 
express the desire that it should remain as 
hitherto ; 


have not my Y. N. to’ discuss’: 


for | deem the week incomplete if I 
a feat I always 
accomplished to my extreme satisfaction, 1 
have had Vol. 1 bound, and it makes a really 
handsome little volume, notwithstanding the 
The folds in 
the plates do uot show in the least, because of 


repetition of the advertisements. 


the damp and pressure to which a book is sub- 
jected. As the edges of the volume are 
the 


entirely disappear. 


‘trimmed ’ ragged look of the plates 


To all 
plained I would say, ‘Get the volume bound, 
and well, too.’ 

Many similar extracts might be 
given, did space permit, but they 
cover the same ground, andin deference 
to such opinions, which harmonize 
very much with our own feelings on 
the matter, we can only say that the 
weekly issue will be continued. 

Several of our readers have, how- 
ever, expressed a strong desire to have 


who have com- - 
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two plates monthly, instead of one, 
and we propose to make a change with 
reference to the first number in each 
month that will perhaps meet the views 
of some of those who object to the 
Notices, List of Agents, &¢., appearing 
weekly, and will also enable us to issue 
two plates instead of one. This change 
is, that the first paper each month 
shall consist of two plates only, in a 
cover, which shall contain the adver- 
Lisements, Notices, List of Agents, 
Iixchanges, and any Captures of im- 
portance. This cover shall not be for 
binding with the Magazine, and Cap- 
&e.,. that 
appear in the next number, if they are 


tures, Ave On it shall re- 


of sufficient interest. By this means 
we shall be able to remove from the 
middie of each number the most ob- 


jectionable part, and the space saved 


weekly will be filled with other matter. 
OT 
additional expense that will not be 


course, the second plate is an 
covered by the four pages of matter 
We 


very deeply regret that we cannot 


that will be saved once a month. 


afford to do all we would like to do. 


Hach week leaves us a considerable 
loss, and while we are willing to do 
the best we can, we do not think we 
would be justified in increasing our 
expenditure until the circulation is 
larger. The circulation has certainly 
gone on increasing from the first, and 
is still doing so; but so many things 
are pressing upon us for attention, and 
especially for illustration, that we hope 
the proposal we now make will be 
Tf at not 


generally accepted. does 


| workshop window, and was very lively. 


species stirring.—JoHN E. 


_ 17th of this month. 


answer the purpose as we expect it 


will, we can very easily return to the | 


present system. One reason why we 


desire to have some pages not to be 


bound up is that we want to afford 


space for books either for sale 


exchange, or wanted. 


hoxes, &ec., ave also often sought to be: 


disposed of, and we propose to insert 


advertisements of this nature at the 
uniform charge of 4d. for every 12 
words. Parties may advertise in their 
owh names, or, if preferred, they may, 
on sending an additienal stamp, have 


their replies directed to us, and these 


will be forwarded to the advertiser at | 


the end of a week. We shall have 


more to say about this shortly, but as 
such advertisements can only appear 


once a month, we make this announee- 
ment now so as to give the opportunity 


to parties of advertising in our next 


number. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


VANESSA URTICH IN FEBRUARY.—A speCi- 
men of Vanessa urtice was brought me on the 
It had been taken ona 
was a female, and in good condition. Con- 
sidering the severe weather we have had 


_lately, I was much surprised to see the 


Rosson, West 


Hartlepool. 


VANESSA ANTIOPA AT SEATON °SNOOK.— 


Mr. Dale, a beginner, brought me some 
insects to name, on Saturday last. Among 
them was a very fair specimen of Vanessa 


Antiopa, which he took last autumn, at Seaton 


Snook, at the mouth of the river Tees, some 


OL 


Apparatus, - 


It) 


mr or five miles from here. It is rather 


mall. expanding only 24 inches. The border 


s slightly tinged with buff, more so than in | 
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j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘most of the British specimens | have seen.— | 


Joux E. Rosson, West Hartlepool. 

~ & 

ee Wanessa C-arsum IN Turkxey.—I am 
ed to have Mr. Mathew’s addition 
our knowledge of the distribution of this 
My authority for the statement that 


to 


plea 


. 
t 


‘species. 
he appendix to Kirby’s European Butterflies. 


mens were taken in July and August, and 
w ere larger and paler than British examples, 
Judging by the date these would appear to 
have been the first brood, can Mr. Matthew 
say if he compared them with summer or 
umn specimens of British C-«alhwm.—Joun 


E. Ronson, West Hartlepool. 


ABUNDANCE OF P. CARDUI IN 1879.—AS a 
note on the abundance of this butterfly in 


didn't take his net, however, on this occasion, 
as we were bent on securing birds’ eggs. 
The greater part of the way was along a 
dusty road, but at a certain point we turned 
into the fields. it was here we saw a specimen 


of Cardamines, off went our coats, and after 


| having seen it go over a hedge, it returned, 


it did not occur in Greece and Turkey was | 


Mr. Mathew states that the Turkish speci- | 


1879, I may state that on August 25th I | 


ausht one rather damaged in the Horse 


Fair here, as it came flying from the town, 
and settled on some mud. Again on Septem- 
r 2nd, when at Sutton Park, I saw one 
ong the bogs, but was not able to secure 
and a few hours after I saw one taken by 


entomologist in another part of the park, 


her as it settled on some mud in Dudley 
reet, just outside the station, it was in 
condition. A friend of mine on August 
took two in Sutton Park. Last year I 


ere. —Gro. F. WHEELDON, Birmingham. 


butterfly I remember to have taken 
l notice of. Whilst I was at school, I 
€ it was the Queen's birthday, I know 
da whole holiday, which most of us 
I 
d to spend the day with a fellow who 


‘in rambling about the country. 


MaW your paper. A. cardamines was the | 


and my friend managed to fling his coat over 
it, after which it shortly gave up the ghost. 
I recollect the day well, besides getting a 
number of eggs, we had the good luck to 
come across a viper, which we despatched 
with our sticks; this became my property, as 
my friend had killed one a few days before in 
almost the same spot.—W. E. Jones, 125, 


Rann Street, Ladywood, Birmingham. 


Larva oF Sypi__a.—In looking at your, 


_ plate of Butterflies in the January number of 


_ the Young Naturalist I think you have made 


_a mistake in the figures .of the pupa -and 


O n September 25th, about 9-30 a.m., I caught | 


larva of L. Sybilla, 
years age, and mine were quite different 


I bred several some 


from your figures. I have sent you a rough 


_ sketch of the pupa in two different positions. 


As to the larva, mine had the 3rd and 4th 


_segments (counting the head as one) with 


| | two large branched spines or: each; 5th seg- 
her saw nor heard of one being taken | 


ment with two smaller branched spines; 6th, 


| two spines like 3rd and 4th; 7th, Sth, oth, 


BEGINNER'S Notes FRoM BIRMINGHAM.— | 


commenced collecting last year, soon after | 


and ioth, two small spines on each; 11th and 
12th, like 3rd and 4th, but a little smaller, 
There were also some other small spines 
The head 
was very rough, and covered with small 


upon the under parts and sides. 


spines.—FrEDk. Bonn, Staines. 

(We are glad of this correction; we had 
suspected the pupa from which we took the 
figure to be deformed, as it never produced a 


f in for collacting Butterflies, &c. He | butterfly.—Eps. 
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LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


(Continued from p. 116.) 


By *G.) CoO BIGNELE scvViness: | 
E. vectangulata. —Common. June. Stoke, | 
Laira, Plymbridge. 
E. debiliata.—-Rare, and local. June. Plym- 


bridge. 
cinium myrtillus, 


Larva in spun-up leaves of Vac- 


after the style of many, 
Tortrices. 
Lobophora viretata.—Local and rare. 


May | 
and June. Larvez in June on flowers of | 


Viburnum opulus (Guelder rose). 


August 
and September. Larve in September on | 
flowers of Hedeva Helix (Ivy). Cann Wood, | 
near Plymbridge, Chelsea Meadow, and | 
Hoe. 

lobulata.—Common and March 
Cann Quarry and: Wood. 
July and Septem- | 


i. local. 
and April. 

Theva vaviata.—Common, 
ber. Cann Wood. 

Ypsipetes impluviataa—Common. May. On 
the road between Plympton and Plym- 
bridge. 

Y. elutata.—Abundant. Juneand July. Bick- 


aoe OUR SE ALSON Ss; 
A Story from the Book of Nature. 
By Lucy FER. 


Chap. X. 
AU, Ti MEN; 


Our happy party have been sight-seeing, 
and enjoying themselves at a variety of 
places, and we cannot follow in detail all 
their doings. In the beginning of August we 
find them at Wicken Fen collecting the 
beautiful pea-green larva of P. Machaon in its 
native haunts, a sight, alas! likely soon to 
be seen no more in England, through the 
encroachment of fen drainage, and the eager- 


ness of avaricious collectors. On a fine 


_night six or eight lamps could be seen in| 


| the sandhills. 


_ by their orders had been got in readiness 


| cottage in a wooded valley. 


_ now let us go into the waste at the end her 
_ we shall have a better view.”’ 


different parts of the fen, put upon poles like 
lamp posts, for this is the way the moths are 
attracted there. Then the party moved up 
the east coast to Skegness and Cleethorps, 

where they found a local moth, N. Elymi,§\e 
and obtained some quantities by beating the 
overhanging clumps of grass on the tops of 
But bye-and-by their three 
months had expired, which brought their 
tour to a close, and the a2tst-of September 
found them arrived at their new home, which 


It was a neat littlegfis 
The front of thef 
house had creepers trained against it, and a 


during their absence, 


garden which was still sweet with some gay 
At 
the end was a rough piece of hill side, just 


flowers stretched out before the door. 


the sort of place for a naturalist, where 
nature had been her own gardener, and 
where grew a little bit of everything, beyond 
that begun the wood. | 
‘What shall we call our new home ?”’ says 
JouN. 
‘“T have been thinking of that,’ answerec 
his wife, ‘‘and I propose we call it ‘Autumn.’ ’ 


“ Agreed, I like that name very well. And 


The two went into the waste ground, an 
from there had a splendid view of the valley 
The signs of decay had tinted the trees wit) 
various shades of orange, red and green, an 
the landscape was one beautiful picture. 

In the evening a mixture of treacle an 


rum was procured, and JOHN took it into t 


tr 


woods, and painted the tree trunks with i 


After dark the lantern was got ready, ar 
him and his fair partner set out to visit ¢ 
trees, Going through the waste a mo 
caught their eye, and following the directi , 
in which it flew they came to a little ba 
The 
they found moths in quantities, sucking t 
nectar from the little flowers of sage ar 


ling, both of which grew in profusion, 


covered with wild sage in full flower. 
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Next over the style, and into the wood, figure. The legs are rather long: the body 
where they begin to look at their/‘‘sugared’’ , and thorax covered with yellowish hair, the 
trees, and where many beautiful insects re- 'sameasa bee. The antenna are six jointed, 
warded their labour. | the first two being covered with long hairs; 

“Hallo!” says JoHN. ‘what is this? | the next joint is large, and the three at the 
Well, I thought it was a piece of rotten tip very small. I believe there are four 
stick.”’ species, the two described below are the 

“Ah no! itisa moth. It is Exoleta, box | most common, flying in. woods, &., in April 
it at once.” and May, and I think there is little doubt 

The “sugared” trees were visited one that any person who is fortunate enough to 
after the other, and moths were numerous. meet witha specimen of either of them will 
Bye-and-by a sharp shower came on, after _ be able, at once. to identify it. 
which the insects really swarmed, and nearly 
a score of different species were obtained, 
including the beautiful black and green V. 
aprilina. 

“This is good,” said JoHN, as they were 


returning home, ‘I am quite satisfied that we 


shall have plenty of sport'near home, and we 


will try and make good use of it. Many FOMBYLIUS MEDIUS. 

collectors rush off to distant collecting Nat. size. 

grounds when they do not know half the B. medius.—This species seems wrongly 

products of their own immediate neighbour- named; it is larger than major. The wings 

hood.” are shaded with dark at the base, and along 
(To be continued. ) two thirds of the costa, there is also about 


ae fen dark spots on each wing, chiefly at the 


junction of the wing bones. 


NOTES ON COMMON 
DIPTERA. 


ae 


By*S>'Ls Moscrey. 


7 GENUS BOMBYLIUS. 


WING OF B. MAJOR. 


I describe some members of this genus, Four times natural size. 
mot because they are common, at B, majov.—This, as [ have already stated, 
least I have not found them so, but because | is smaller than wedius. The above figure 
of their interesting appearance, so different shows the arrangement of the wing bones of 
from the generality of Diptera that a case the genus, and will also serve to distinguish 
"illustrative of that order would be incomplete the species of the genus from the last. The 
“Without one of the species. They have a dark portion of the wing is well defined, 


" < 4 . . . 
“Very general resemblance to a bee, and from and not shaded as in jedins, besides there are 


“this reason are called Humble-bee Flies. 'none of the spots characteristic of that 
7 In most Diptera the mouth part, or pro- | species. 
- boscis. points downward, at right angles to; Theother two species I have never seen, 


_ the body, but in this genus it sticks straight they are smaller in size, and the wings are 


out in front, and is very long. The general clear. They are much rarer than those 


| 
form may be seen by the accompanying | described. 
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MONTHLY NOTES. 


By J.P. SOUTTER. 


Botany.—At this early season Very much | will find them very interesting. 


| 
| 


depends upon the character of the weather | 


The 
almost unparalelled severity of the past 


as to what plants may be looked for. 


month has effectually checked all out-door 


vegetation. Yet, since the welcome thaw 


came, there are not wanting indications of | 


The 


green buds of the sycamore are beginning to 


the renewed activity of Spring life. 


swell, and the large resinous coated ones of 
the bright 


blinks of sunshine, as if they were varnished, 


the Horse Chestnut glisten in 


and waiting for the warm spring rains to 
wash them before the leaves can burst their 


coverings. In meadowsand copses in various 


alight upon the rosy pink feathery stigmas, so 
that the fruitful nuts of autumn may be pro- 
duced. We hope our young readers may be — 
induced to examine the flowers of hazel, they _ 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. 1D Mosrpy. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus Vi. Apatura. 


“ApaTuRA, F., Apattra,-a surname._of 


--Venus, which she obtained from a trick that 


| she played on some giants. 


places, and in every garden, one of the earliest . 


forerunners of Spring, the pure, chaste, and 
favorite Snow-drop (Galanthus nivalis), may 
be certainly looked for as soon as the snow 
has melted. and the frozen earth has thawed. 
It is usually found accompanied by its more 
gaudy companion the brilliant-hued Crocus, 


Strabo. x0. 75720 
—A.L. . 
Mr. Newman proposes to read APODURA, 
‘signifying that the caterpillar has no feet at 
the tail or caudal extremity,’”’ but it is ques- 


_tionable if his suggestion will be accepted. 


This is a genus of about 40 species, most of 


_ which are remarkable for the splendid blue ~ 


In gardens and shrubberies the bright butter- | 


cup-like flowers of the Winter Aconite ( Eran- 
this hyemalis) may be observed, it is easily 
recognised by its solitary flower crowning 
the stem, with a fringelike frill of leaves. 
the of the 
flowers of the elm may be seen covering 


Towards end the month 


the leafless branches; on sunny days they are 
very attractive to bees, who visit them for 
sake of the pollen. The catkins of the Hazel 


and Alder trees aro now becoming con- 


spicuous. In these trees the staminate and 


or purple gloss on the wings of the male. 


When the Satyrip® and NyMPHALID® 


_ were divided into distinct families, authors 


than the 


pistillate flowers are on separate parts of the . 


branch, and the flowers appear before the | 


leaves, so that there may be no interruption 
The 
staminate catkins of the hazel often attain a 


to the dissemination of the pollen. 


length of three or four inches, and hang from 


the otherwise bare boughs like slender tassels 


quivering with every breath of wind, which 
scatters the clouds of powdery pollen to 


were scarcely agreed as to the place of this 
genus. The perfect insects possess undoubted ~ 
affinity with the NympHaripm; while the 
in the 
middle, and divided into two points at the 


larve, which are smooth, stoutest 


tail, resemble those of the SaTyrip#, rather afi 
cylindrical spiny larve 
that these 


lately 


described. Now divisions are 


considered to be but sub-families, the place | 
of the genus comes naturally between the 


two. Those who are guided by the larva q 
will class it with the SATYRINe ; those who 4 | 
think its characteristics in the preparatory — 
stages, should not over-balance the affinities — 
of the perfect insect will leave it where it is 
placed here. _ 

The greatest number of the species are — 
ings 
Asia, and in the Malay Archipelago. Only — 


~ 


South American, but some are found 


i 


CUS ley, 


if 

cn 
2 

4- 


'S 
Aton 
aAeZ 


‘p 
Me 


y 


Erehia Ep 


Apatura Tri 
Arge Galzthea 


oe eet 


: Sane: 


Ie 
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two occur in Europe, and but one in Britain, 


29, IRIS, Linn. 
The Purple Emperor. 


ie Rae hie, tr 


“Tris, L,, I'vis, the messenger of Juno; 
“mille trahens varios adverso Sole colores,” 
Wire. An. iv, 700."’-—A.L. 

Imago.—PI. 13, fig. 1. 
with a white band commencing at the middle 


Blackish brown, 


of the forewing, and crossing the hindwing 
to the inner margin. There is also a curved 
‘row of white spots from the costa of the fore 
wing to the anal angle, and three smaller 
‘ones near the tip. Both wings have a few 
paler mottlings, especially at the hind margin, 


where they form a narrow irregular band. 


the hind The 
“shot’’ with purplish blue; the female is 


wing. male is beautifully 
larger and browner, and without the blue 
shade. 

Larva.—tin shape very like the common 
black slug (Avion atev), but not so large. 
Pale green in colour, and warty, witha yellow 
spiracular line, and oblique yellow lines on 
the sides. 
into two points, instead of the usual claspers, 


The anal segment is prolonged 


and two horn-like processes (not retractile) 
spring from the crown of the head. 

P Pupa.—Suspended by the tail; much 
swollen in the middle, and divided into two 
points at the head. Bright green in color, 
with the wing cases rather darker, and the 
oblique lines already named as occurring on 
on the larva, being still discernible. 

Food Plants. — Poplar and Sallow. 
Mr. Owen Wilson adds, Oak; a tree for 
which the imago shows great preference. 
‘Times of Appearance.—This beauti- 
ful butterfly is to be found on the wing in 
July, and the eggs are laid the same month. 
fhey hatch in about ten days, and the larve 
slowly until they retire for the winter. 
y do not conceal themselves as the last 
ies does, but remain exposed. 
June, they are full fed, and remain about 


In May | 
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There is an eyed spot at the anal angle of | 


- unsavoury smells, 
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Habitat.—/vis is said only to be found in 
Why this should be so, when 
the larva feeds on Poplar and Sallow, has 
not been explained. 


oak woods. 


It is fond of disporting 
about the tops of the loftiest trees, and 
though we read about capturing it with a 
net at the end of a forty feet pole, we confess 
to a considerable amount of doubt as to the 
possibility of such an implement being suc- 
cessfully handled. A pole of this length, 


light enough to be handled by one man. 


would bend so much as to be perfectly un- 


manageable. Various means have been tried, 
with more or less success, to induce the 


monarch to descend from his lofty throne, 
A sod, or something similar, flung into the 
air, has sometimes brought him down, 
whether from curiosity, or indignation at the 
intrusion. Jris has also been attracted by 
Carrion, dung, -or stink- 


ing puddles have often proved successful 


is . 
baits. It has been taken at sugar; and the 
female, when depositing her eggs. Mr, 
Harwood also records an instance of one 


being taken at a lamp post in the evening. 
I have seen no notice of it visiting even the 
most attractive flowers. But with all these 
modes of capture, it is generally a desidera- 
tum in our collections. Its range is limited 
to the more southerly counties, coming up on 
It 
found in Central Europe, in France, Italy, 
and Southern Russia, but does not seem to 
extend further. 

Variation.—This species, like the last, 
varies by having the white band more or less 
suftused and hidden by black scales) When 
the white band is altogether wanting the 
variety is called Fole, Schiff. A figure of 
this form is given in Newman, from a speci- 
men in the wonderful collection of Mr. Fredk. 
Bond, but the figure does not show the 
beautiful blue of the spots. 


the east coast. as far as Lincolnshire. 18 


It isone of those 
occasional forms that, in our opinion, scarcely 
deserve a distinguishing name. 

Parasites.—We have heard of none: 
being reared from this larva as yet. 
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‘Supplies Tae ee with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella swet, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw , 2/-. Pocket 
: olding Net, ace Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for seating, 6/- Telescope Nets, } 

/-, 8/6, 10/6. Self-acting Sw eeping } ee Fs - The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larve, 
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and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, le The New Glass Kall- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortiient of British Insects kept 
n stock. Cabinets of ¢very description made to order ; estimates given, New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. All orders, when ac ‘companied by Post Office Order s, will receive imme- 

diate atteption. Post Office Orde rs to be mace payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty-Guineas, kept} 
an Stock. Show Rooms for SS 
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A = ~ 
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Braprorp.—J. W. Carter, 23, Valley Street,* V alley 2 Roag.c¥ery y Thursday, 
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Hartiieroon. * Was 


EK. Robson Bell levby Terrace, Sabundegy March 

and 19, from 3 to 6 pm. - | 

Hupprrsrinup.—S. L. Mosley, Woodside Raid, every Saturday See noon. 

LAVERPOOL.— >. ©. Gregson, Ruse Bank, Edge Lane, every Sunday to end o 
March. 
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HOW TO BEGIN 


i’ this season of the year Coleop- 


places as they select fox their winter 
retreat, and a rich harvest may be 
reaped by the energetic collector. It 
will very often happen 
stumbles upon the hybernaculum of a 
rare species, and finds quite a number 
ofthem together, that 


,| period it would be impossible to find 


at another 
except singly. Many species hide for 
‘the winter under the loose bark of 
trees, others hide under stones, among 
dmoss, &e., &e. Water very 
generaliy bury in the mud at the 
bottom of the pond, but a lively 
specimen of Dytiscus Marginalis was 
brought us a year ago, that had been 
ned up by the plough, in the middle 
fa field. As spring advances, and 
hey waken up from their winter's 
fsleep, the more ordinary methods of 
me llecting can be resorted to. 
derbage should be swept; trees and 
bushes beaten; and other similar 
means adopted, and kept up regularly. 
The same places that were found 


Beetles 


MARCH dru, 1881. 
| productive during winter, 


'be found with 


OLLECTING COLEOPTERA. | 


tera must be sought for in such | 


that he | 


will - still 


examination, though 


they will probably not produce such 
'large numbers when beetles are 
| moving about, as when they are 


hybernating. For some species traps 


| may be set with great success. A 


hole in the ground, filled up with 
bones ; a wide mouthed bottle sunk to 
the neck and filled with the same bait, 
will be found very attractive. These 
should be examined every morning. 
A dead dog, cat, or smaller animal 
will also attract many species. The 


burying beetles, as well as other 
species, will be found on turning them 


tefuse of almost all 


over. kinds 
should be regularly examined. Where 
a field has been flooded, and _ the 
floating debris is collected at the 


margin, the coleopterist will generally 
do well by a careful examination of 
this rejectamenta. The loose droppings 
at the side of a hay stack; tufts of 
decaying grass; a manure heap, 
especially in a garden where house 
refuse is deposited, are all productive. 
By the seaside, an accidental depres- 
sion in the sand, a foot print, or 
similar hollow, will often be filled with 


beetles of various sorts. They cannot 
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crawl up the loose shifting sand, and 
never seem to have the idea of resort- 
ing to thelr wings to escape, and they 
may be seen in such places, a tumbling 
crawling mass of imbecility, apparently 
without sense enough to use the special 
means of escape nature has viven them. 
Traps of this sort may be made with 
sreat success, and very little experience 
will teach the collectcr whereabouts 
they ean be formed with best results. 
A dead fish, or bird, in similar places 
will generally produce as good results 
as inland. Heaps of sea-weed should 
always be turned over. Water Beetles, 
of course, must be sought for in ponds 
and streams. These must be captured 
with the net already described. When 
you see a water beetle, its capture is 
easy, but by passing your net among 
the growing water plants; along the 
sides; or over stones at the bottom, 
especially when moss-grown, many 
Other 


beetles frequent the wet ground at the 


unseen species will be obtained. 


edges of streams, swamps, é&c., and 
must be searched for in their respective 
habitats. 
ing with some degree of feeling of the 


Mr. Mosley has been speak- 


destruction of rare birds by the game 
keepers of our county, but when the 
coleopterist comes upon one of their 
barn doors hung with Rough-legeed 
Buzzards, or other scarce birds of prey, 
he feels that their is no evil without 
something to counter-balance it, and 
as he uses his beating stick on the sus- 
pended bird, and picks up the beetles 
that fall from it, he 1s thankful he is 


only a coleopterist. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[ 
J 


nor those from a salt marsh far away 


From what has been said it will b 
seen that Beetles are almost everywhere 
and the collector who uses his eyes ca 
searcely walk about but he will find 


them. One of ithe commonest sights 


of autumn is to see a “staph” hurrying 
across the footpath. Pick it up, an@@ 
it Will turn up its tal as if to sting you b: 
and will perhaps seize your finger 1 
its jaws, tor the ‘‘ Devil’s coach-horses’ 


Thi 
‘best locality” for beetlesi s probably 


can be savage when in despair. 


as already said about Lepidoptera 
that nearest your own home. Some 


species, of confined to ground 


certain character. Water beetles ard’ 
not found on the sea sand; moorland 


Species are not to be had in woods 


from their actual home; but there ar¢ 
always somany to be found at the 
place that is most convenient, that the. 
diligent collector will surely do we 
wherever he is. We do not know how 
many species of beetles are saidto b 
native of this country, but certaink 
several thousands. The beginner wil 
do best who, ~— after collecting 
promiscuously until he has obtained 
good knowledge of the principal group; 
of the order, confines his efforts to one 
special group, works at it diligently 


Whe 


take uf 


and endeavours to master it. 
he has done this he can 
another. By this means he will bofl 
of th@ 


order, and a better collection than 


obtain a better knowledge 


continuing all his time to colle¢ 
indiscriminately. a 
In the foregoing article we have no 


‘ 
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en given al outline of the various 


sat which beetles may be had, 
for taking 


ej 


nd the various means 
them. We have said nothing about 
sreeding them, for it is little resorted 
as “bred” coleoptera are generally 


mall, and poorly colored, compared 
with captured specimens. Little is 
mnown of the early stages of very 
eg 


Many species, and “life histories” are 


- 


eatly needed. We would refer our 


readers to our last volume, page 134, 
for a model “Life History” 
from the pen of our esteemed corres- 
Sondent, Mr.C. H. H. Walker, of 


We should be pleased to 


of a Beetle 


L verpool. 


have others. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At the request of several monthly sub- 
scribers, who remind us that the books, &c., 
dvertised on the cover tlie first week in 
ach month, will be no use to them at the 
snd of the month, we have decided to make 


_ change.—S. L. 


EXCHANGES. 
Wanted for figuring in ‘“‘ Birds and Eggs,” 
young birds in the downy state. 
rare British birds, 


I can give 
in ex- 


Park, 


eggs, or insects 


Mostry, Beaumont 


Huddersfield. 


I shall be glad to correspond and exchange 
specimens with a coleopterist who desires 
specimens of maritime species. Among other 


species I can promise a good supply of Af. 


inguinatus, A. prodromus, A. scybalarius, Cala- 
thus mollis, &c., &c. My desiderata are (at 


present) species of genus Afhodius.—(Dr.) 


J. W. Et is, 138, Crown Street, Liverpool. 

I have duplicates of the following lepi- 
doptera in fair condition: —Y.  urtice, 
Euphrosyne, Alexis, Phileas, Semele, humuli, 
filipendulz, caja, dispar, potatoria, zonaria, 
progemmario,  pemutata, lineola, nictitans, 


he proposed alteration on the /ast week in | 


ach month, instead of the jist: 

ekly and monthly subscribers will be alike 
: nefitted. The plate due to-day will, there- 
ore, appear along with an additional one on 


Mi rch 26th. 


4 O CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Ellis writes: ‘‘I wish your readers would | 
send more notices of captures ; 


and as Mr. Gregson | 


I believe | 
| they are very useful ; 
= Sa o ‘it is the readers who make a period- 
, P., Liverpool.—There are so many 
kinds of Beetles that it is impossible to 
“name yours from the descriptions you give. 
Th y may not be beetles at all. 


so that | 


| 


| 
| 
i 
i 


valli- 


hastiana, 


folyodon, testacea, brassicae, fasciuncula, 


geva, oleracea, xanthographa, gamma, 
nigromaculana, and dozens of other species. 
Send list of desiderata, box, and return post- 
age. If anyone has Hymenoptera to spare, 
I would be very glad to exchange for a few. 
—C. H. H. Warxer, 180, Falkner Street, 


Liverpool. 


BRITISH BIRDS; THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


Byis.. .° MOosrry. 


Genus V, Pernis, Cuv 


PERNIs, — Pernis (L),—a Bird of Prey 
Buzzard. 

This genus may be distinguished from the 
_ last by the absence of the bare or bristly space 
around the eye, the front of the head being 
with small thick-set 
the leg is feathered a little below 
Only one species occurs in Britain 


covered scale-like 
feathers ; 
the knee. 
as a summer visitant, occasionally remaining 


to breed. 
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6, HONEY BUZZARD. 
Pernis apivorus, Linn. 
Bi wrak, (Sweden). 


La bondrée, 
Buse bondrée, 


(France). 
Wespen-busard, (Germany). 
Bod-y-mel (Anct. Britain). 

APIvoruUS.—From Apis (L.), a bee; voro 
(L.) I devour. 

Size.—Length of male nearly 2 ft. ; ex- 
panse of wings 4 ft. 
inches longer each way. 

Plumage.—tThis bird varies much in 
plumage, the under parts of some being 
nearly white, while others are a brownish 
color, more or less barred. 

THE ADULT MALE has the front of the head 
clothed with small closely set ash grey 
feathers ; 


whitish, each feather having a brown centre. | 


Back and wings brown; throat, breast, and 
under parts yellowish white, each feather 
being more or less streaked longitudinally on 
the throat, and transversally on the breast 
with brown bars; tail with three or four 
brown bars; bill brown color; cere, eyes, 


and feet yellow. Some have the upper part 


of the head blue, forming a cap, and is then | 


called the Capped Buzzard. 

THE FEMALE may be distinguished by 
being larger, and .generally not having the 
ashy grey in front of the head. The figure is 
from a specimen in my father’s possession, 
killed at Storthes Hall, near Huddersfield. 

WHEN IMMATURE both sexes have the front 
of the head buff, and the eyes not so clear a 
yellow as in the adults. 

THE YOUNG have the top of the head form- 
ing a cap of a dark cream color; the rest of 
the body white. Mr. Bond has the nestling 
young in his collection. 

VARIETIES of this species sometimes occur 
of an entire brown. 
given from Hancock’s 


| Naturalist,’’ edited by Beverly R. Morris, 


Female from 2 to 3 | 


crown and nape yellowish, or | 


A figure (pl. 6, fig.°2) is | 
“Birds of North- | 


umberland and Durham; and Mr. Bond | 


Others are 
very pale, especially on the under parts, I 
have copied a figure (pl. 6, fig. 3) from ‘‘ The 


has another similar specimen. 


| Vol. II, p. 168. It was in the collection of} » 
| the late Mr. Allis, of York; and was killed 
| near Bridlington. A similar one, but with 
| more white about the head is figured by Mr.) » 
| Hancock in the work referred to above. 
| The Note has been described as a plain-} = 
| tive whistle, resembling that of the Golden}. 
| Plover. 
| Flight.—On the wing this bird glides 
softly and swiftly through the air, generally 
| flying low. 

Migration.—Hancock says that this bird 
arrives on our coast in May, and departs in 
August, Septembex, and October, the old 
birds leaving first. 

Flood.—Honey, and the larve of bees} 
and wasps is the natural food of this species. 
It robs the nests of these insects with im-}}} 
punity, tearing the comb in pieces, and eating 
the honey and grubs. It will also devour 
other insects, eggs of small birds, and reptiles. 
One which was killed in Ireland had its face} | 
smeared with cow’s dung, and in its stomach 
was found the remains of coleoptera, and 
other insects, which, in all probability, it had}, 
been extracting from the dung. Others have)» 
been observed flying over sheets of water, 


and have been seen to take dragon flies im). 
their claws, and convey them to their mouth. | 
Insects seem to be the proper food of this} 
species, though, when driven by hunger, ))} 
| small animals such as rats, mice, and moles} 
are attacked. Young birds have also been! | 
taken from the stomach upon dissection ; the|)» 


one figured had in it the remains of young) | 
thrushes. 


IN CONFINEMENT it may be treated as other] 
| birds of prey. One in Mr. Hancock’s posses 
| sion ate strawberry jam sweetened, with}! 

apparently as much relish as if it had bee | ; 


its natural food, honey. 
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country. Two have been obtained of recent 
years in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield. 
ABROAD it is found in various parts of 
Europe, more or less commonly in all wooded 
districts. In Holland it is rare, but in some 
parts of Sweden it is common, Italsooccurs 
in various parts of Asia, and in Africa. 
Nest.—A few instances of the nesting of 
this species in Britain are on record. A pair 
is mentioned by Gilbert White as having 
built in a tall beech in a wood in the parish 
of Selborne, and others are mentioned by 
Hewitson. Young birds, which must have 
| been reared in this country, have been killed 
‘in Cumberland, Northumberland, and other 
places. In Wermland, in Sweden, where it 
breeds commonly, the ‘‘old Bushman ”’ states 
that it goes to nest the latest of the whole 
tribe; he never found one before June, and 
some have been taken as late as the middle 
It does not build in the deep 


of August. 
forests, but selects some one of the smaller 
plantations, where fir and beech are mixed 
together, always, however, selecting a fir 
He 
peculiarity in the nest of this species which 


wherein to place the nest. noted a 
he did not observe in that of any other bird, 
viz., that there was always some green birch 
branches with the leaves on interwoven with 
the dry sticks which composed the bulk of 
the nest. The inside is lined with some soft 
substance, such as wool or dry leaves. 
Heggs.—The number of eggs varies from 
one to three. The nest mentioned by Gilbert 
White had only one egg, and that hard sat. 
The egg of this species is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the family. 
‘color is creamy, spotted and blotched with 
‘different shades of sienna and madder brown. 


The ground 


Sometimes the blotches are arranged at each 
end, and in a zone round the thick part. In 
general appearance the egg of this species 
comes nearest to that of the Peregrine, but 
‘the color is deeper and brighter, and the egg 
rounder. 


VARIETIES sometimes occur with all the 


- ? 
are occasionally obtained in all parts of the | ground color obscured by the spots and 


blotches, they then being of a dark brown. 
with lighter shades of blood red and sienna. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
ENTOMOLOGY OF HASTINGS. 


| 


W. BENNETT and S. Hume. 


By 


The enclosed is a list of the species of 


insects new to the Hastings district, which we 


have taken during the two past seasons— 
1879-80. We hope you will be able to insert 
it in the Young Naturalist as an instance that 
‘work wins.”’’ I ought to mention that the 


Natural History of Hastings and its neigh- 


lected, and the Lepidoptera had been especially 
well worked. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
Abraxas ulmata 
Eupithecia albipunctata 
Lobophora vinetata 
Nonagria fulva 
Cosmia affinis 
Xylina semibrunnea 
Hypenides costaestrigalis 
Rhodophaea marmorella 
Peronea comparana 


- cristana 


Led 


aspersana’ 
Spilonota suffusana 

Sericosis Jacunana v. herbana 
Ephippiphora signatana ? 

f populana 
Grapholitha nisana v. ciuerana 
Olindia ulmana 
Semasia rufilana 
Dicrorampha alpinana 

kf plimbana ? 
Catoptria citrana 
Eupecilia atricapitana 
Argyrolepia enicana 
Phygas Birdella 
Hypolepia vitella 
Depressaria rotundella 
Douglasiella 


”) 


bourhood had not been by any means neg- 
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Gelechia fugitivella 
Chelaria conscriptella 

- Ornix Torquilella 
Chauliodus illigerella 
Laverna decorella 
Elachista Bedellella 
Opostega crepusculella 
Pterophorus zophodactylus 


DIR TE RA: 
Spilographa zoe 
Acidia Heraclei 

»  sepadis 
Actina vallata 
Dolichopus aeneas 
Mydaea vespertina 
Spilogaster duplicata 
Homalomyia lugubrius 
Anthomyia radicans 
Scatophaga littorea 
Helomyza humilis 
Lapromyza lougipennis 
Psila villasulae 
Chlorops didyma 
Hydillia griseola 
Swalia ornata 
, maculata 


Psychoda shlaloensides 
sexpunctata 


HEMIPTERA, &c. 


Chrysopa flava 
Hemerobius nervosus 
Limnophilus centralis 


COLEOPTERA. 


Anchomenus junceus 
Amera lunicollis 
Cetonia aurata 

Opilis mollis 

Stenus impressipennis 
Carcinops minima 
Hopatrum sabulosum 
Colandra oryzoe 
Mycetaea hirta _ 
Rhinosimus ruficollis 
Rhamphus flavicornis 
Chrysomela staphylea 


| - 
| 
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Prasocuris aucta 
Cryptophagus distinguendus 
Adimonia sanguinea 
Psylliodes napi 

Apteropeda globosa 


HYMENOPTERA. 


Ichneumon albicinctus 
* latrator 


3 saturatorius 
< lencomelas 
Limneria nana ? 
_ cursitans 
difformis 
) fenestralis 
obscurella 
erucator 
i lugubrina ? 
be ovata 
re mutabilis 
Pimpla detrita ? 
s turionella 
Pe nucum. var. 
Bassus nigritarsus. 

»  exsultans 

,, ~ insignis, male ? 

" strigator 
Mesostenus obnoxius 
Lissonota segmentator 

Zs sulphurifera 
Platylabrus dimidiatus 
Exetastes osculatorius 
Euryproctus notatus ? 
Heminachus fasciatus 
Megastylus erythrostomus 
Stilpnus deplanatus 

gogates 
Mesocharus pictilis 
Phygadeuon obscuripes 
Exyston cinctulus 


_ Chasmodon apterus 


Exochus prosopius 
Casinaria tenuiventris 
Campoplex cultrator 
Atractodes gravidus 
Proctotrypes calcer 

5 ater 
Callimona regius 
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NOTES ON MILITAA 
ARTEMIS. 


By Mrs. BATTERSBY. 


In or about the month of April (for much 
depends upon early or late seasons) the little 
black larva of Melitza Artemis begin to leave 
their winter covering of white silky-looking 
web, they are then seen a short distance from 
their discarded home, sunning themselves 
upon blades of withered grass, or tufts of 
moss, after a short time they scatter, and 
begin to seek their food plant, which is in- 
wariably Scabiosa succisa (the Devil's 
Scabious), although other plants are men- 
tioned in entomological books, such as plan- 
tain, common scabious, woodbine, &c. A 
careful study of several years has convinced 
me that they invariably reject any other food, 


] 
| 
| 


| useful. 
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they are all devoured, will be found very 
Even then, unless each bunch of 


| plants is fastened securely with moss into 


the jam pot, the larve will slip through, and 
get drowned, and though they will not thrive 
without some degrees of moisture in the moss, 
if it is too wet they become mildewed, and 
do not live to spin up at all. 

i once tried an experiment with a large tin 
box lined with a layer of bog moss, with 
numberless withered stems of grasses, &c., 
placed upright here and there through it, a 
of scabious plants, 


large quantity were 


| fastened securely ina bowl of water, and a 


bit | 


in fact they will sooner starve in the absence | 


of their favourite scabious, which is usually 
found in marshy meadows, where the female 
Artemis lays her eggs, and the web is usually 
discovered on a ‘‘ Tussock”’ of grass raised a 
little above the more spongy soil. I have 
tried various experiments with the young 
larve, such as removing a colony to a more 
convenient spot well stocked with scabious 
roots, or endeavouring to keep a web in the 
house during winter, but they invariably 
failed. ‘The best time for obtaining larve is 
when they begin to scatter, and I should not 
Tecommend more than two, or at most three 
dozen to be kept in one cage, for they do not 
seem to thrive so well in large companies, 
They are rather difficult to rear, for they are 
Most impatient of disturbance, in fact some 


‘soft substance, such as bog moss, must be | 


Placed in the cage, for however gently the 
‘Covering is removed, all the larve fall down, 
‘and as this frequently happens after they 
have begun to “hang up,” such larva turn 
into chrysaides upon the moss, and it is the 
only chance of their not emerging cripples. 
In order to avoid frequent disturbance, rooted 
plants of scabious, which will keep fresh till 


covering of half muslin and half crape placed 
over the box. I found a very few changes 
of food sufficient, and though larvze appa- 
rently got on well, choosing the crape for 
hanging their chrysalides upon in preference 
to the muslin, but very few imagos rewarded 
my care, in fact a large proportion generally 
die in the chrysalis state; at first looking 
quite hopeful, but gradually shrivelling into 
half their proper size; the proportion of 
crippled insects is also large. The chrysalis 
is remarkably pretty, speckled with black 
and yellow, ard a reared Artemis butterfly is 
a lovely object. It is a good plan to have the 
lately emerged imago in the sun for a time, 


to harden its wings, for instance upon a blind 


| cord in a sunny window, otherwise they do 


not set well, but if left too long they will 
either probably be found upon the carpet, or 
indulging pussy with a game of ‘hide and 
seek,’ very much to her amusement, and 
their disadvantage. In their natural habitats 
the chrysalides are found attached to the 
under leaf of the food plant. 

The female Artemis is much larger than the 
male, and sometimes very brilliantly colored. 
Of late years these butterflies have almost 
entirely disappeared from our neighbourhood. 
indeed between being ‘drowned out” by 
several successive floods, and ‘ ploughed 
out” by cultivation of their habitats, our 


beautiful Avtentis seems nearly extinct. 
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HOW TO BEGIN 
COLEOPTERA :— 
KILLING AND SETTING. 


described on page 122, they may be 
kept several days among laurel leaves, 
or in a box with damp blotting paper. 
It does not do, however, to keep them 
too long in such a receptacle, as they 
soon rot, and as decay takes place 
sooner in a soft substance than im a 
hard one, you will find when a beeile 
has been kept too long damp that 
the legs, &e., are apt to come off as 
they are moved with the setting needle. 


stance of the joints decaying. 


captures shortly after they have been 
killed, they wiil keep better quite dry, 
and can be relaxed at any time. 
Specimens that have been brought 
home alive can be killed by any of the 
usual agents, or by being'dropped into 
voiling water. Specimens that need 
relaxing may also be dropped into 
oiling water. Before they are set, 


they should be taken out, and placed 


' moderate sized Carabus carded. 


aturalist; 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


MARCH 127, 1881. 


Vor 2: 


for a few minutes on a_ piece . of 


blotting paper to absorb the super- 
correspondent 


fluous moisture. A 


lately asked us if it is the general prac- 


, tice to ‘‘card” the larger specimens; we 


HEN beetles have been killed | 
in the collecting bottles, as | 


believe large beetles are usually pinned, 
smaller ones mounted on card, but 
we have seen specimens up to a 
You 


/ must use your own discretion where 


you draw the line between a large and 


a small one. The pin should be 
inserted through the centre of the 
upper portion of the right wing case. 
It should be as near perpendicular as 
possible, and pushed well through. 


The beetle should then be pinned on a 


| piece of cork, and the limbs carefully 
‘This is in consequence of the sub- | 
If it is | 


not convenient, therefore, to set your | 


Tires 
relaxed they will remain where placed, 


drawn into position. well 
ifany of them are rather refractory 
they must be pinned where they are 
wanted, and remain so till dry; but 
you must not on any account attempt 
to force the limbs of a perfectly dry 
beetle to assume the desired position. 
They will certainly snap off, and spoil 
your specimen. 

For mounting beetles on card, you 
require a gum made of three parts of 
eum tragacanth and one or two of 
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gum arabic. Select the pieces of gum 
that are clearest and without color, 
them with 
Gum tragacanth does not dissolve like 


and then cover water. 
gum arabic, but absorbs the water, 


Add 


water as needed, and when the liquid 


and swells considerably. more 
is of about the consistency of treacle it 
is fit for use. A grain of Corrosive 
Sublimate is said to be necessary to 
make this gum keep, but we would 
adyise our young coleopterists to make 
a smaller quantity at once, and 
dispense with this dangerous poison. 
The card on which your beetles are 
mounted should be the whitest and 
finest you can procure, but not glazed. 
It is better to use card rather thicker 
for the larger species than for the 
small ones. Cut your card into strips, 
and put on a drop or ‘“‘dab” of gum. 
On this place 
a fine setting 
into position. 


and antenne If you 


1 


with a pair of sharp scissors. 


specimens must be neatly cut separate 
In 
doing this, you must take care to have 
the opposite edges of the card perfectly 
parallel, and that the insect is set 
square upon it. If they are set across 


_ the card ever so slightly, they have a 


: crooked, lopsided look, that does not 


add to the appearance of your col- 


lection. The card should be cut on 
three sides close to the limbs of the 
beetle, but should be left long enough 
behind for there to be room for the 
pin without it interfermg with your 
view of the specimen. The pin should 


be as near the bottom of the card as 


| possible, and exactly in the middle. 


too trivial to be 
your beetle, then with | 
needle draw its limbs | 


find these do not remain quite in their | 


place, go on with the next specimen, 
and return to the first as the gum gets 
a little drier. The “dab” of 
should be large enough to fasten down 


eum 


all the limbs of the insect on to the 
When your strip of card is full, 
Should the 


card. 
put it away to dry. 


moisture on the upper surface have a 


tendency to curl up the edges of the 
cardboard, this can be overcome by 
damping the underside before you 
begin, but if it is pinned down at each 
end, you will not be much troubled 


with it turning up at the edges. 


When the gum is perfectly dry, the 


Attention to these small matters will 
add greatly to the appearance of your 
collection, and must not be thought 
worth noticing. 
Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Put the pin well 
through the card, so that itis at least 
quarter of an inch above the bottom 
of your drawer, and you will keep 
clear of mites, another small matter 
well worth attention, have all your 
cards pinned in with pms of the same 
size. We use No. 8. In mounting 
your specimens avoid as far possible 
touching the upper side with the gum. 
Should you accidentally do so, remove 
it with a camel’s hair pencil and clear 
water. There other 


are many 


matters that might be named, but 


enough has been said for beginners, 


and other things will be learned by 
experience. 


ey 
t ‘ 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


Earty CaAptures,—fHybernia Rupicapraria 


has been out here in large numbers, and 
Progemmaria also in fair quantities. On the 
18th Feb. when out collecting with Mr. G. 
Mathew, between 9 and 10, I boxed a good 
number of both. The Progemmaria were very 
variable, hardly 2 specimens being alike, and 
2 or 3 being exceptionally dark. While beat- 
the hedge for females, of which we secured 7 
Rupicapravia, we discovered a specimen of 
Sarrothvipa Revayana in the beating tray, 
evidently a hybernated one.—Miss_ HINcu- 
LIFF, North 


Worlington House, Instow, 


Devon. 


Naturalist, amongst many very good and use- 
ful suggestions. we are told to look to our 


being supplied, &c. 
a sample of these pins from London two 
seasons ago, and used them freely at first 
upon species likely to verdigrease, and find in 
first, 
insects verdigrease quite as readily upon them 


practice they have two bad faults: 


upon gilt pins; and in the next place they 
are such poor pointed pins that they can 
hardly be got to enter cork, and when once 


fectly parallel sides of the wire holding 
them as tight as a German nail; they are, in 
fact, very like the best fault of the Welsh 
pony, with its only two faults :—bad to catch, 
and when caught good for nothing. I send 
herewith specimen set within two years upon 
these pins, and think I never saw worse verdi- 
greased insects in the time. I therefore say 
avoid black pins, and use ‘‘Edleston’s”’ Gilt 
Pins, they are the best in the world, and the 
Whilst on the subject 


3 


cheapest I know of. 


my insects, on No. 8 Gilt for butterflies and 
large moths, and No. 16 for the Geometrina 
and Tortricina, and use No. 20 for the Tineina. 
With the exception of for the sphinges, nc 
other sizes need be used by British entom- 


ENTOMOLOGICAL PiNns.—At page 98, Young | 


-stock of pins, and that a new black pin is | 
Permit me to say, I got | 


as common pins, and much more so those | 


forced in can hardly be removed, the per- | 


of pins, let me say I pin my faith, or rather | 


ologists, who set low on the pin. Of course 
old hands will do as ‘they think proper, and 
use whatever sort of pins they prefer, but I 
am writing for young naturalists. Note, 
there is a so-called gold pin being sold, 
which is worse than either the common pin 
| or the black pin, it verdigreases all over, as 


| well as near the body of the insect. I send 


samples for inspection, and for your opinion; 
| in my opinion, it is the height of folly to use 


any of them. They may be known from 
Edlestone’s pins by the smaller heads, bad 


points, and duller appearance ; where they 


come from I dont know.—C. S. GREGSON. 


‘The insects sent were delayed in the post, 
and when they arrived they were in so 
thoroughly smashed condition, that it was 


impossible to give an opinion, —EDs.} 
_Forricn Bopirs in Eacs.— On looking 
_ over an old Naturalist published in 1852 I 
_ find on p. g, vol. 2, a statement that a human 
hair was found passing entirely through the 
shell and albumen of an egg. Also another 


albumen of another. ‘These instances seem 


| 

| instance of a barley corn being found in the 
| 

| to be confirmatory of the instance given at p. 
| 67, vol. 1, Young Naturalist of a lost sixpence 
being found in the inside ofan egg at break- 
fast.—S. L Mostey. 


V. UrTicp IN FEBRUARY.—I recorded the 


| capture of a specimen of this insect on 17th 


February. A second was brought me a week 
' later, 24th February, which was taken on 
the wing not very far from the workshop, on 
It 


was very lively when caught, the day being 


the window of which the first was found. 


very fine and mild, but with the return of 
frost and snow both appear to have become 
West 


torpid again. — JoHN E. Rosson, 


Hartlepool. 


TOo CORRESPONDEN ES: 
| A. D., Gt. Marlow.—We do not know the 
price of the book you name; send us four- 


pence in stamps, and we will advertise fora 
second-hand copy, someone may have one 
they do notcaretokeep. The fault must be 
with your bookseller, or his London agent. 
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LOCAL LISTS. 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 
(Continued from p. 116.) 


By 3G. *C) BIGNEPET MES: 


Melanthia rubiginata. — Rare. Cann 
Wood, Bickleigh, Radford. 

J. ocellata—Common. Mayand June. Plym- 
stock, Bickleigh, Plymbridge. 

Melanippe tristata.—Rare in the vicinity of 


July. 


Plymouth. June. Crabtree, common on 
Blackdown (between Kingsbridge Road 
and Kingsbridge). — 


M. wunangulataa—Not common, June and 
July. Bickleigh. 
M. rvivata. Common. July and August. | 


Bickleigh, Hartley, and almost every wood 
and damp lane. 
M. biriviata.--Common, and 


May July. 


Lanes and hedgerows. 


| that our readers may understand what we 


SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


So many of our correspondents intimate 
from time to time that they have to dispose 
of, or wish to purchase, books that are out of 
print, cabinets which they have displaced for 
larger ones, and other similar articles, that 
we have thought it would be a convenience 
if such announcements could be made public. 
We trust the following regulations will be 


what are required for the purpose, and that | 
| Plucking the fairest with a rude delight, 


our readers will find the column an advan- 
tage. This will in no way interfere with our 


ordinary exchanges of specimens. 


REGULATIONS, 
1. The announcements will be confined to 
Books on Natural History or Scientific 
Cabinets, 
collectors’ 


Subjects, Store Boxes, and 


other requirements, either 
wanted, or to be disposed of. 

2. An uniform charge of 4d. for 12 words 
will be made, and 1d. for every 3 words 
additional. 

. Where the address is published, the words 


of the address will be counted, and 


| And where thy fairy flowersingroupsare found - 


— 


charged for. 

4. Where the advertiser does not desire his 
address to be published, a number will 
be appended, and all replies to such 
announcements must be sent with one 
stamp for postage to the conductors of 
this magazine, by whom they will be — 
forwarded. : 

5. When an article is agreed to be purchased 
for cash, the money may be sent in blank 
Postal Orders, to the conductor of the 

will hold it until the 

article has been received, and found to 
be as represented, when it will be sent to 
the seller, 


i 
i 


magazine, who 


One extra stamp must be 
sent for postage. 
will 


6. No trade announcement be made | 


under this head. | 
The above regulations are published now | 
| propose. This will not be repeated except — 


on the last week of each month, 


THE. UP RA OS 
(Primula vulgaris. ) 
By J. P. Soutrer, Bishop Auckland. 


‘‘How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on thesunny bankand woods warm side; - 


The schoolboy roams enchantedly along ; 


While the meek shepherd stops his simple song | 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 
O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 


How many tender recollections rush into 
the mind at sight of the first primrose of 


spring, ‘‘ Nature’s first pale darling of the | 


year.” How many- sweet associations’ of | 
childhood’s joyous hours cluster round the | 
bosky dell, or sunny hedge bank, where we. 
plucked the meek-eyed flowrets—half hidden, | 
yet peeping shyly forth from the sheltering | 
nest of their pale green leaves, and scenting| 
the still keen air of spring with their faint, | 


yet delicious, perfume. So full of poetry is 


Youn Naluralisl Py /5. 
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} - ‘‘rathe primrose’ that the typical soul 
m which all poesy is dead is pilloried by 
ordsworth in the well-known lines .— 


* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
Or by the cottage door, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 


av 
Familiar as the flowers of the primrose 
are, there are yet peculiarities in its structure 
which are doubtless overlooked by multi- 
mides who gather them. More than 100 
years ago a botanist had observed and noted 
: at of the flowers of primrose about one-half 
jad the anthers seated at the top of the tube 
f the corolla, almost closing its throat. 
Whilst the style and stigma only reached 
tbout half way up the tube; whereas in the 
Mther moiety of plants the style reached to 
the top of the tube, the stigma like the head 
of a pin showing at theaperture, whilst the 
So that 
nm the one form the stamens are on a level 


vith the stigmas of the other (see plate). 


mthers are inserted half-way down. 


Growers of auricula and polyanthus had 


in order that the greatest number of seeds 


producing the most robust plants may be 


procured. As will be seen from the diagram, 


there are four different ways in which 


fertilisation may be accomplished. Two of 


| these may be called illegitimate when the 


oticed the same peculiarity, and gave the | 


ame of “ thrum-eyed”’ and “ pin-eyed”’ to 


the different forms, and by this name the 
listinction is noted by children in the north 
Hf England, who string necklaces of the 


Phe tubes of the flowers into each other, and 
Ss the * pin-eyed’’ form has the tube wider 
0 r half its depth they are most in request 
} or this operation. 

i ike many more so-called trivial phenomena 
eing observed, till some master-mind fur- 
So it 
as reserved for Mr. Darwin to present a 
lution of the use of this diversity of 
tructure. 


ae 


ishes the key to unlock the secret. 


by | 


By a series of exhaustive experi- 


pe: eer 


ents, which we have not space to reproduce, 
has shown that in order to ensure full 
ility the pollen of one primrose has to be 
arried to the stigma of another flower ona 
fferent plant; and not only so, but the 
len of the short styled form must be con- 


d to the stigma of the long styled form 


lowers of primroses and cowslips by pushing | 
fae tal 


nature which are unthinkingly seen without | 


pollen of a flower may be applied to its own 
stigma, which produces a small quantity of 
seed, or none at all. And the other, or legit- 
imate union, when the pollen of one flower is 
carried to the stigma of another at the same 
height. This is accomplished by the aid of 
insects, such as large humble bees and moths. 
It will readily be understood that a bee in 
search of food, thrusting its proboscis into 
the tube of a primrose or cowslip, will dust 
its proboscis with pollen at the top or half 
way down, which will be carried to the next 
Hower it visits, when some of it is certain to 
adhere to the stigma which stands at the same 
level. In the case of primroses this process 
is accomplished by moths only ; for close ob- 
servation has never yet detected the visits of 
bees to primroses, although they frequent 
cowslips, and are mainly instrumental in 
fertilising them. So dependant are cowslips 
on the visits of bees that if their visits are 
effectually excluded by the plants being 
covered with nets, no seeds will be produced 
The pollen grains from the short 
styled are conspicuously larger, and different 
in shape, from those of the long-styled form, 
being also much more potent in their effect. 
We have here the strange spectacle of a 
hermaphrodite fiower with both organs de- 
veloped, but gradually assuming a unisexual 
character as to function. Both forms are 
nearly equally common in nature, but they 
never merge into each other, so that there is 
no mistaking to which class any individual 
plant may be referred, and if a plant is fer- 
tilised with its own pollen it will produce 
plants all of one form, viz., its own. 

The term dimorphic is applied to plants 
such as the primrose and cowslip, in which 
the styles are of two different lengths, and 
such 


forms are.not uncommon. <A much 
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rarer form in which there are three distinct 
degrees of length in the styles in different 
plants is called trimorphic, and is found in 
the purple loose strifes (Lythrum saliearia ), a 
tall, handsome, showy plant, growing on the 
margins of lakes and rivers, and flowering in 
August. Primroses and cowslips are so well 
known to every child, 
description. 
several weeks earlier than the cowslip. 
southern England it may be found blooming 


In 
in February and March. As we go north- 
ward it opens more tardily. There is usually 
about a week’s difference in blooming for 
In 


Scotland it is looked for in May, 


each degree of latitnde. 


and is 


known as ‘‘ May spinks.” It loves to grow 
on rather damp shady banks, and will thrive 
where the sun never shines. 
ereatest luxuriance where the soil has an ad- 
mixture of peat, and is most abundant in 
Whereas the cowslip prefers open 


ground, such as old meadows and pastures, 


woods. 


and seems to be most prolific on a limestone 
formation, where the fields are sometimes 
yellow with its countless umbels of drooping 
dark-eyed flowers. It is much less frequent 


in Scotland than in England. 


(To be continued. ) 


BRILISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. by MosLEy. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Sub—Family I1, Satyrine. 


Imago.—Generally dull colored insects, 
most of them being various shades of brown, 


white. The hind margin is occasionally of 
irregular outline, but not so much so as in 
the first sub-family. Oneor both wings have 
nearly always ocellated or eyed spots, one at 
the tip of the fore wing, and one at the anal 


angle of the hind wing, being most frequent. 


as‘ to réquire no | 
The primrose comes into flower | 
each end, but always tapering to. the tail 


the north of | 
_ mologists. 


Tie atirainse ves 


| ance attached to various characteristics. 
_ follow the arrangement of Mr. Doubleday a 1 } 
| best known in this country, though we ce % 
‘tainly think the hairy eyes of /Egeria ani 


but the members of one genus are black and | have the ground colour of the wings whit@ 


| In some genera there is a paler colored band... 


side of the wings. The hind wing alway 


has a groove for the abdomen. They are no 
strong flyers, and many of the species ari fe 
found in woods and shady places. 


Larva.—Generally attenuated toward 


They fees 
almost exclusively on grasses, and concea 


which terminates in two points. 


themselves during the day ; hence they ar 


little seen, and those even of the mas 
abundant species are known to few enta 
They are not spiny, but clothe@ ., 
with a fine pubescence. : 

Pupa.—Stumpy, and scarcely angulated 
Sometimes suspended by the tail, in othe 
loose on the surface of the earth, af 


A few retire beneat 


cases, 
among the grass stems. 
the surface, and form an earthy cocoon. 
About sixty genera are recognised, of whic 
Th 
number of genera depending on the import 


six or seven are found in Europe. 


Megera is a characteristic sufficiently disting 
to warrant them being placed in a separat} ~ 
genus as many writers have done. & 

They are not very easy to tabulate aj a 
they are all vem 4 
similar The i 
British species will be easily made out froi .* 
the descriptions, aided by the figures. pr 


except the genus ARGE, 


in general character. 


Genus |, Arge. 
‘“ARGE, Esp., Ar'gé, argos, white.” 
This genus includes those species thay 


with black markings, which vary greatly i) | 
This makes the 
extremely difficul 


extent. determination 
closely allied species 
Hence Doubleday and Westwood give 
species in the genus, and Kirby’s lates 


catalogue only gives 8, some of D. and W's 


ecies being now considered only varieties. 
early all of them are European, the warmer 
the genus. Two or three are found in 
fia, but only one (Meridionalis) which was 
smerly considered a variety of Lachesis, is 
. 

nfined to that Continent. Only one species 
curs in Britain. 

GALATHEA, Liun., Pl. 13, fig. 2. 
The marbled white. The half mourner. 
*GALATEA, L., Galatea (Galathea) a nymph 
loved by Acis.’’"—A.L, 
mago.—Plate 13, fig. 2. 
bled with black. 
> underside of the hind wing near the hlnd 
rgin. 
arva.—Green, a darker dorsal stripe ; 


Cream color 


A row of eyed spots on 


nacular line whitish; anal points tipped 
hh pink. The central portion is browner, 
l some specimens are yellowish brown 
tead of green. 

2upa.—Short and stumpy, pale drab, 
It 
pended by the tail, but the change takes 


e on the surface of the ground among the 


h slightly darker markings. is not 


Ss stems, 
ood Plant.—Timothy grass (Phleuwm 
se ), and other grasses. 


fly makes its appearance in July, and 
eggs are desposited about the end of the 


These 
ch the stems in about twenty days, and 


allowed to fall in among it. 


young larvie feed slowly for a short time, 


ee, end of April, or early in May, 
ding to the season, and are full fed in 
te. They change to a chrysalis on the 
face of the ground. 

fabitat.—This butterfly confined 
his country entirely to England, and does 
Occur at all in the more northerly 


aties, Yorkshire being the furthest north 


is 


1 then hybernate about the roots of the 
They begin to feed again at the | 
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ores of the Mediteranean being the home | 
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_ more southern counties it is common enough 


where it occurs, but this is always very 
restricted. Often in one field only, or even 
in one portion of it. It seems to prefer 
roughish ground, and a broken pasture is a 
On it 


generally distributed, but does not occur in 


frequent habitat. the Continent is 
the Spanish peninsula nor in Scandinavia, or 
the north of Russia. 

much in 
Mr. Farn 


has a specimen in his collection which 


VARIATION,—Galathea varies 
the extent of the black markings. 
is 
entirely black, the usual markings showing 
slightly as the insect is held in certain lights. 
Other specimens exist in various collections 
in which the dark color greatly predom- 


inates. Mr. Stevens has one with the usual 


| dark markings of a rufus brown, and another 


in the same collection with the ground color 


. very yellow, and the black markings very few. 


Mr. Briggs has one with the under wings 
suffused with black. Mr. J. P. Barrett has a 
specimen taken at Gravesend, in which the 
black markings are confined to the base of 
a border around the outer 


the wine, and 


oD? 
margin, leaving the centre of the wings only 


traversed by the dark veins. We ‘have 


_ heard of a specimen entively white, but cannot 


es of Appearance.— This but-_ 


In 
this country dark forms are rare, but in the 


at present say in whose collection it is. 


_ south-east of Europe are more frequent, and 


nth. They are not attached to the grass, | 


the variety is called Turcica, B. Another 
form from the same quarter is called Procida, 


Hbst., and which Dr. Staudinger describes 


’ 


as “obscuriory.". A third named variety is 
Galene, O., which wants the eyed spots, A 
curious form of the female is also named 


It has the underside of the 
Besides 
these varieties specimens are found in which 


Leucomelas, Esp. 
hind wings without black marks. 


the cream color of the ground of the wings is 
replaced by pure white. I have seen many 
such, but am not able to say whether it is a 
local form, or occurs occasionally with the 
type. 


Parasites.—I do not know of any 


vhich it is found. In the Midland and | parasitic insects in this species. 
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MAMMALIA. 


A 


a most interesting article on the lesser 
Mammalia of France, which has called 
our attention to the fact, that the 
Mammalia found in our own country 
are very little studied. Why is this so ? 
Is it that the larger species are too 
large for preservation in any but the 
museums of our chief towns, or that 
the smaller species are so retiring in 
their habits that they are seldom seen, 
and opportunity of studying their 
habits rarely obtained. Still we think 
there scarcely ought to be the amount 


RECENT number of the Feuille 


des Jeunes Naturalistes contains 


| 
of ignorance that generally prevails in | 
reference to this portion of our native | 
wild animals. Mammalia stand first | 
m rank, yet how few professed natur- | 
alists have any idea how many species | 
are wild in this country, or how many | 
are truly native. Will the reader of 
this article, before he goes any further, 
count over the number of wild animals | 
that he knows exist in this country, | 
and how many of them he would 
know at sight. ‘‘ Rats and Mice,” 


bins 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


| a , 
“ You.. twa: 


Haturalist: 


\ 


MARCH 19ru, 1881. Vou... 3. 


Rabbits and Hares,” 
Water Rats,” “ five;” 
“Field Mice,” 
** Yes, but do you know the field mouse 
‘*T think so, 
the field mouse is browner in color, 


* You. fours, 
‘* Hedgehogs,” ‘six ;”’ 

from the house mouse.”’ 
and has a long nose.”’ “Seven, go 
‘‘ Weasels and Polecats,” “‘ Yes, 


” 


on. 
but do you know one from the other.” 
“T doubt not. 
Polecat is the larger of the two, but if 
I only saw one I should have no idea 
at 
large to my knowledge, but I know the 
Hedgehog.” ‘Very well, eight.” ‘‘The 
A long pause, and 


I have an idea the 


which it was. I never saw either 


Squirrel,” ‘‘ nine.” 
then confession that less is known on 
the subject than should be. The above 
is not imaginary, but a bona fide con- 
versation with one who knew most of 
the birds of his neighbourhood at sight, 
is fairly well up in Entomology, and 
knows as many wild flowers as most 
of people who have not studied Botany ; 
but who, living in a town, had seen 
but little of our native mammals in 
their chosen haunts, of course he knew 
the names and something of the history 
of a great many more species than he 
could name at sight. We happened to 
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know that he passed daily a field in 
which the Mole was very abundant, 
yet on this animal being named he 
could not undertake to say he had ever 
‘seen one alive, though he thought he 
Nor let his 

Which of 


would know it if he did. 
ignorance be laughed at. 


our readers know by sight a score of our 


native inammals, or could give even a 
briefaccount of the habits of half-a-dozen 
of them? How many species of Rats 
and Mice are native in the Island? 
Who can give an account from personal 
observation of the Harvest Mouse, or 
the Water Shrew ? 


Biack Rat in a wild state, and can 


Who has seen the 


explain its retreat before its brown 
cousin, sometimes called the Hanoverian 
Rat? We have heard the Black Rat 
called the ‘ Old English ” Rat, but we 
also have some remembrance of seeing 
it called the Norman Rat, as though it 
had come over at the Norman Con- 
quest. 

Some time ago we asked for replies 


to certain Entomological queries, but | 


our unknown friend, ‘‘John Peel,” 
beat all competitors from the field, and 
we had to abandon the idea for a time. 
We now offer a bound copy of Vol. I, 
of the Young Naturalist for the best 
‘life history of any British Mammal. 
The writers must give their authority 
for all statements they cannot vouch 
for from personal knowledge. Original 
observation, and particularly any new 
facts will have special consideration in 
the award. 
May 1st. 


Papers to reach us by 
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| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. F. H., Devonport.—We will take a hin 
from your suggestion. 

Early spring is a good time for visiting th 
Cheshire sandhills. A list of the lepid 


26 of this magazine, which can be sent posi}. 
free for 143d. 

. T, D., Edgbaston.—Your insects are, a, b 
{, Basilinea; c, d,j, Augur; e, Cubicularis | 
| g, Dilutata; h, Badiata ; 1, Repandata; k, 
b, Defoliaria; 1, Tanthina; m, Rurea; n, p, = 
t, Xanthographa; 0, Testacea; q, Tiharia; | 


s, Lucipara; t, Immanata; u, v, Rivata; we, 


Lactearia; x, Flavago; y, Ferrugeata; Zh», 


Instabilis; a a, Anceps. Several of these 
species came in your last lot. 
Several parties who have seen Mr. Mosley’s. . 


‘Varieties of British Lepidoptera,” and 


in a similar style. We beg now to state 
that we are able to supply beautifully 
hand-painted plates (uniform in size with 
the Young Naturalist) of British Butterflies 
including figures of types, and all the varieties; 
also 


larve, pupe, and food plants as 
far as known. ~These will be supplied in 


| 2/6 parts, and our time will not permit us 
to supply more than a limited number. 

| Our next number be £&g the monthly cover, 
parties having books, or other Natural 
History appliances, for sale or wants, had 


better communicate at once. 


EXCHANGES. 


Wanted to borrow for figuring the follow- 
ing species, or well executed drawings of the | 
| same :—-Par. Normandii, Colias Thisoa, Melitea 
| Iduna, M. Disfontainesiti, M. Arduinna, MS 
| M, Arg. Selenis, A. 
| Polaris, A. Frigga, A. Thore, A. Eugenia, A. 
| Cyrene, A. Alexandra, &c., &c. I will make 
‘a good return for the Joan of specimens or 
_figures.—S. L. Mostey, Beaumont Park, 
| Huddersfield. 


| Britomartis, Asteria, 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


PCaptTurFs aT CoveENTry.—On the 2oth of 
bruary I took 6 Leucophearia, 1 Escularia, 


‘Fd x Pilosaria: all males.—H. THompson, 
ventry. 

DUNLIN IN YORKSHIRE.—Mr. W. E. Clarke, 
Feast View, Hyde Park, Leeds, would be 
d if any of the readers of the Young 
turalist could give him authentic instances 
$the Dunlin breeding in Yorkshire. 
oTANiIcaL Diary.—Daisy (Bellis Perennis), 
flower, Feb. toth. Red Nettle (Lamium 
pureum ), Feb. 16th. 
urel (Daphne Loureola) in flower, Feb. 19. 


in bud, Spurge 
owdrop (Galanthus Nivalis), (wild), Feb. 19. 
zel (Corylus avellana), Male and Female 
ossoms, in flower, Feb. 19. Palm Willow 
lix Capea), Catkins in flower, Feb. 22nd.— 
Davis, Junr., High St., Gt. Marlow, 
cks. 

APTURES NEAR LIVERPOOL,—February 20, 
Pstham Wood. A bitter cold day; wind 
‘BRE. 
‘Pook about 30 specimens, including three 


@ defoliavia and P. pilosaria, a male and 
ale of each. Among the beetles I took 
e€ Philonthus decorus, P. laminatus, Leistus 
elnyatum, Dromiius 


ibarbis, Lathrobium 


dvimaculatus, and a (to me) new Fachinus 


eet, Liverpool. 

BUTTERFLIES AT GT. MaRLow, BUCKS, IN 
o.—Clouded Yellows (Colas Edusa) were 
rce, though going out often, I think I only 
Large Garden Whites 
re not very common, and I did not seea 
gle specimen of the Marbled White. 
ne. 

ange to say, I did not see a single Wall 


three specimens. 


tterfly. In the Vanessa Family, small Tor- 
se Shells (Urtice ) were extremely common, 


wus) did I meet with. I did not see a 
irstreak (Thecla) of any kind, nor have I 
n seen one here, As to the Blues (Lycena) 


HT, leucophearia was fairly abundant; | 


A locemella!'—JoHN W. EL.is, 138, Crown | 


Argus was very common, though, | 


‘ not a single large Tortoise Shell (Poly- | 
_ societies might profit by its example. 
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dark ones (not, however, var. nigricaria), | 
| inferior quality. 


the Chalk Hill was not common, and the 


Silver Studded was only once caught. The 
common Blue and Brown Argus were ex- 
tremely common in certain places. The 


Small Lopper was common almost svery- 
where,—A, Davis, High Street, Gt. Marlow, 
Bucks, 


REVIEW. 


REPORT ON InNJURIOUS INSECTS.—London: 
Allan. 
The Editor (Miss Ormerod) has again sent 


Swan Sonnenschein and Price 1/-, 


us this most usefulannual production. Notes 
on oeer thirty different species of Injurious 
Insects are gathered from all parts of the 
country, some of the most exhaustive charac- 
ter. Many more, we think, might be included 
as injurious. For instance, our friend Mr. 
Gregson sent us recently the report of a 
trial in a County Court at Birkenhead, in 


| which the plaintiff sought to recover damages 


for certain ravages committed by a small 
moth, not mors than half an inch across the 
wings, on the ground that the stuffing was of 
This little 


moth occupied the attention of judge, counsel, 


insignificant 


and a special jury for over eleven hours 


during one day, and when the jury were 


_ refused compensation because they did not 


arrive at a verdict, no doubt they would con- 
sider that this moth ought to be classed 
among Injurious Insects. Miss Ormerod 
announces a ‘‘ Manual of Remedies and 
Means of Prevention for the attack of Insects 
on Food ‘Crops, Forest Trees; and Fruit. . 

CoLioPTERA OF LiverPooL.—Dr. Ellis has 
sent us his list of the Geodophaga of the Liver- 
pool district, which is a reprint from the 
“Naturalist.” This paper was originally 


read before the Lancashire and Cheshire 


_ Entomological Society, which has a means 


of getting up its transactions, which other 
When 
a paper of sufficient interest is read it is sent 
for publication to the above magazine, and a 
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number of reprints are ordered, which are | C. ferrugavia.—Abundant. May, June, and WA’ 


paid for out of the funds of the society, and August. Hedges everywhere. 

the reprints are distributed among the mem- | C. unidentavia, —Rare in Plymouth, at Exetei 
bers. The members, thereby, get the tran- Common. May, June,and August. Bick} is 
sactions in separate forms, and the public leigh. | 
have access to them by purchasing the | Camptogramma bilincata. — Very common, 
magazine in which the papers are printed. June and July. Hedges everywhere. 

Dr. Ellis’s list comprises 151 species, nearly | C. fluviatu —-Notcommon, July, September, 
half of those recognised as occurring in | ' and October. Stoke, Tothill. In 1857 
Britain. The exact locality where the species this insect was quite common at gas lampsj»- 
have been found is given in all cases, except in the suburbs. 

those that occur everywhere. The initials of | Scotosia unduluta.—Not common. June andj, 
the captor are also given, and brief notes on July. Cann Wood, Horrabridge, Bick-Hy)- 
some of the species. This is to be followed leigh Vale. iit 


by lists of the other groups, and when com- | Cidaria psittacuta.—Not rare. September to 
pleted will be the first entire catalogue of the March. Cann Wood, Plymbridge. | 
“Coleoptera of Liverpool and neighbour- | C. siiata.—Rare, September to May. One 


hood.” at a gas lamp. Narth Road, near Tavistock 
zt = re Road. ; 

(. picata.—Not rare. June and July. Dick- 

LOCAL LISTS. leigh, | 


C. corylata.—-Not common. May and June, 
3ickleigh, Cann Wood. 
(Continued from p. 148.) C. vussata.—Common, May, June, and 
Angust. Bickleigh, Cann Wood, Plym- 
bridge. 
M. montanata.—Abundant, May, July, and C. immanata.—Not common. July, August, 
August, Roads, lanes, and hedgerows. and September, Efford. 
M. galiata—Very common. May, June, | suffumata.—Common. April and May. 
and September. Everywhere out of the Efford, Horrabridge, and Bickleigh. | 
town. CO. silaceata. Not common. May, June, and 
M. fluctuata,—Very common. April, May, August. . Horrabridge. 4 
C. prunata.—Not common, June and July. 
Stoke, in fields towards Milehouse. 
C. populata.—Not common, July, Cann 
Wood, Bickleigh. 
C fulvata.—Not common. June and July. 
Cemetery, Bickleigh, Plymbridge. ‘ 
C. Pyraliata.—Not common. July. Bick- 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 


By G 'C)-BIGENELL,” MAES: 


and August. Every garden in or out of 
town. 

Anticlea smmuata. —Rare. June. Egg Buck- | 
land, Plymbridge, near Bickleigh Bridge. 
A. vubidata.—Common. June.  Bickleigh, 
Plympton, Laira, Whitsands, Bolt Head, 

Wembury. 


leigh, Horrabridge. 


A. badiata.—Common. March and April. f 


Eubolia cervinata. — Common. September 
and October. Efford, Stoke, fields near 
Milehouse. : 


Bickleigh, Plympton, Laira. 

A. devivata.—Rare. March, April, and May. 
Mutley, Laira, Cann Quarry (at Sallow 
bloom). 


¥ 


E, mensuyavia.—Common. June, July, Aug- 


i] 


ust. St. John’s, Antony, Bickleigh, Plym- | 
bridge. | 


Coremia propuguata.—Local, and not common. 
May, June, and August. Near Cann 
Quarry, meadow near Plymbridge. 


7 


Ms 


E. palumbaria,—-Common, June. Bickleigh ; 
Buxton Brake, Homerdown, 
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By J. W. Carter. 


February. 
2nd.—Observed several specimens of the 
beautiful little Water Shrew, burrow- 


3rd.—Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymemum) in 
leaf, 
5th.—Boreata, females still out.—(J. F.) 


13th.—H. defoliaria still out, and in fine con- 


which this species has been observed 
here, the earliest being (one specimen) 
the latter part of September. //. 
leucopheavia out, Shipley Glen, Wils- 
dea.-{E. P, P. B.) 
very common, I think they differ both 


P. pilosaria is 


in point of size and color greatly from 
those I took last year. Some are 
very fine, and others exceedingly 
diminutive. OneI have taken is of 
a unicolorous olive color, and a few 
others very dark—not black—dusky 
would be the more appropriate name 
for them.—(E. P. P. B.) All 


seen here, both of this species and 


I have 


Leucophearia are considerably smaller 
than usual, some indeed are not more 
than half the average size. 

8th.--H. rupicapraria out, Apperly Bridge.— 
J. F) 


trict than any other species of the 


Far less common in this dis- 


genus Hybernia, Missel Thrush ( Tur- 
dus  viscivorus) heard — singing.— 
(S. L. M.) 


t.—Great Snipe (Scolopax major) shot near 
near Wilsden.—(E. P. P. B.) 

24th.—Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) in flower 

in gardens. —(H, T. 5.) 

‘The prevalence of north and north-east 

inds, and the continual downfall of snow 


nd rain, has considerably retarded the pro- 
ress of vegetation, and the appearance of 


ing in the snow, with which their | 
shining black backs contrasted beauti- 
fully. 


12th.—Robin (Erythaca rubecula) in full song. 


dition, which is the latest date or | 


insects in any numbers during the month. 
The 
flowers of the hazel, &c., which we naturally 


consequently the records are very few. 


expect to see in February have been looked 
for in vain. 


DIE EY LOU LBS. ee 
BEGINNERS. 


By Joun E. Rosson, 


No. 5—AGROTIS TRITICI 
AQUILINA. 


AND 


The difficulty of separating these species is 


| so great that experienced entomologists, who 


have not had good opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with them, often fall into error 
them 


concerning them, and J] have seen 


wrongly named in some of our best cabinets. 


| Mr, Doubleday, in a letter to the writer, 


pointed out with his usual acumen the cause 
of the difficulty, ‘‘ The tritici group is a very 
difficult one. as the species are closely allied, 
and vary extremely.’’ Both cursoria and obelisca 
might have been included amongst the species 
that are sometimes confounded for I have 
seen undoubted tritici marked as varieties of 
cursorvia, while obelisca is very like a dark form 
of it. 
the two named, and may refer to the others 


I will however confine my remarks to 


at another time, but if the separation of these 
can be made easier, a careful observer will 
put the others right himself. Mr. Newman 
describes the two species in almost the same 
words, and where the words are varied the 
The only dif- 


ference I can see in his descriptions is that 


meaning remains the same. 


he speaks of a ‘crescent-shaped discoidal 
spot,’’ as being on the hind wing of Aquilina, 
and does not name it in ¢ritici. Both species, 
however, have this lunule on the hind wing, 
Mr, 


Stainton, who generally discriminates care- 


but it is not always equally distinct. 


fully between the most closely allied species, 
would appear to have drawn his description of 
tritici from specimens from the south of England 


| 
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only, for it does not apply to the golden brown 
| tritici of the northern counties, which is the 
form most easily confounded with Aquilina. 
The want of resemblance of these northern 
_ specimens to the published accounts of tritici, 


_ led the writer at one time to send them out | 


as aquilina, and out of hundreds of specimens 


so sent away, to experienced as well as inex- | 


| 
| 


perienced collectors, notone wasever objected 


to. Mr. Harwood, of Colchester, was the 
first to call attention to the error, and after a 


correspondence with Mr. Doubleday on the 


_ think it is a good species.” 


subject, and the careful examination of a _ 


great number of both species, I think I have 


learned to discriminate between them. 


Whether I can, in words, point out these | 


differences to others is another matter. I 


can but try, and lf I fail, I do so in good | 


company. 


In the first place aguilina is the larger | 


insect of the two. The smallest specimen I 
have is one line larger than the largest of my 
tritici, but on the average it is fully two lines 
This of itself should bea 
But 


this extra length of wing, gives extra width 


wider in expanse, 
sufficient guide for their separation. 


at the hind margin, and makes aguilina look 
a larger insect thanivreally is. Both insects 


are similarly marked, but aguilina is very 


much more uniform than tritici, which varies | 


exceedingly, and is found both lighter and 
darker in huethan its nearally. Toseparate 
them I would advise first that the larger 


specimens be picked out. All that expand 


over an inch and a quarter will be agquilina, | 
all that expand under one inch and two lines | 


will be tritici. Next separate all those that 
are most strongly marked. whether it be the 
sub-costal streak that is distinct. the stigmata 
that are very palely outlined, the space 
between them that is extra dark, or other 
distinct marks. All these specimens will be 
tritici, as will those that have a grey tinge. 
You will now have only a few obscurely 
marked specimens left, most of which are 
probably tritici, unless you live where one 


occurs, and notthe other. From those you 
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have already decided you will be able by com- 
parison to make out most, if not all, and the 
more you examine them, the more certain 
you will beds to your accuracy, and you will 
find that the larger number of specimens you 
have, the easier will they be to separate. 

Dr. Staudinger considers aguilina to bea 
mere variety of tritici, which he distinguishes 
as ‘‘ major, dilutior.’"’ Mr. Doubleday says, ‘I 
Mr. Buckler has 
reared both from the larvw, which he finds 
are different. Boisduval examined Mr. 
Doubieday's specimens, and said they* were 
correctly named, and those who have good 
series of the two insects, will have little doubt 


of their distinctness. 


THE PRiStf Ss =i. 
(Primula vulgaris. ) 
Continued from p. 150. 

By J. P. Soutrer, Bishop Auckland. 


Whenever primroses and cowslips are 


_ found growing together hybrids occur. These 


are produced by the pollen of one species 
being carried by insects to the stigma of the 
other, the progeny partaking less or more of 
the character of both parents. These are 
oxlips, and are the origin of the common 
polyanthus of the gardens. Some have main- 
tained that primroses, oxlips, and cowslips 


| are all varieties of one species, but although 


they have doubtless all descended from one 
original type, the primrose and cowslips are 
now as well defined as any botanical species 
can be. The best proof of that, is the pro- 
cess of hybridisation; although it is com- 
paratively easy to raise oxlips by intercross- 
ing primroses and cowslips, as it is to raise 


_ mules between the ass and horse, yet the ~ 


oxlip has the characteristic of a hybrid in 
that sterile when 
fertilised by its own pollen, and is only 
partially fertile when crossed by pollen from 
one of its parents. Although very generally ‘$ 


it is almost entirely 
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distributed throughout Britain the primrose 


is not found in certain districts, notably one 
place in Suffolk, where there is 2 tradition 
that primroses were once abundant till the 
place was devastated by the plague, when the 
primroses took the infection, sickened, and 
died, and will never grow in that locality 
since. Although primroses have an exten- 
Sive range in Europe, they 
absent from the centre of the Continent, ap- 
parently preferring the maritime countries, 
hilst the cowslip is generally distributed 
throughout the north 
though such an universal favourite for its 
ateful fragrance and modest demeanour, 
he primrose has never been utilised for any 
aseful purpose. I have heard of a receipt 
ior primrose pudding, but I have never seen 
ttried. All animals abstain from eating it 
ept pigs, whose grovelling 
revents them looking up to lick the hand 


are entirely 


a7 


temperate region. 


selfishness 


evour the harmless primrose. 
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character. In Germany the primrose is 


called the *‘ key flower,” possibly because by 


| its early blooming in Spring it is the key 


which unlocks the door :of Flora’s paradise. 
In that country their is also a widely preval- 
ent superstition that it is always associated 
with hidden treasure, preternatural wealth, 
the key to unlock the door of which is fur- 
flower. 


nished by a primrose Perhaps a 


similar legend lingers around the common 
Some 


believe that there is a peculiar affinity be- 


English name of “cups.” people 
twixt nightingales and cowslips, that the birds 
manifest so marked a preference for these 
flowers that they will only frequent localities 
There is not likely 
to be more than a seeming coincidence for 
this belief, as the same thing has been alleged 
with regard to hops, and instances have been 


where cowslips abound. 


_ given where the planting of hops as a crop 


| has been followed by the advent of nightin- 
‘hich feeds them, and who will grub up and | 


Cowslip wine is sometimes made, but its | 


" 


eputed virtues have fallen into decadence, 


«« $s also has Culpepper’s famous healing salve — 
ss Fuade of primroses. So popular a flower 
x sure to have a cluster of folk-lore 
+ gends surrounding it, so we find in certain 
et Bistricts of of England it considered unlucky | 
ea — bring a fewer number than 13 primrose 
=® Gowers in the first gathering of the season, 
es Bherwise the hens of the goodwife into 
w@ Bhose house they were brought would hatch © 
_@ §> more chickens than primroses. In the | 
. « prthern counties primroses are used as a 
«« @ve charm to foretell the constancy of a | 
. ve , or the success of a suit. By cutting off | 
xs € tops of the stamens, and laying aside the 


eir former height, it is an augury of good, 
. & it if not only sorrow and disappointment 
je $l follow. In some localities it is consid- 
ve Bi | 

ise at all, for being one of the flowers 
ed to strew on graves and deck coffins 
th, they have accquired an uncanny 


” 


* 
—_— 


unlucky to bring primroses into the | 


gales. The common name primrose is a 
corruption of the old name “ prymme rolles,”’ 
or “primerole” as written by Chaucer, 
which is from the French “primevera,” 
This name 
is more strictly applicable to the daisy, which 


is far more abundant and universal than the 


meaning the first spring flower. 


primrose, besides being an earlier flower. and 
the name Primula veris was formerly applied 
applied to the daisy, but has gradually 
become restricted to the primroses. The 
botanical name Primula (primus first) refers 
to the early flowering of the various species. 
The name cowslip (Primula veris) is an odd 
instance of corruption of a popular appel- 
It has nothing whatever to do witha 


cow's mouth, but should be “‘hose-flap, ” and 


lation. 


_ refers to the enormous hose with turned over 


wer for a day, if the stamens shoot up to 


flaps which were so popular in the middle 


ages, and which the tubular flowers of the 
_cowslip somewhat distantly resemble, not 


uncommon cultivated variety of the cowslip 
in which the calyx is transformed into a 
corolla, the blossoms having the appearanee 
of a double flower, one within the other is 
called *‘hose-in-hose.”’ 
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BE. Goin, B Bok 
NATURALIST, 
56, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 5.W. 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/- Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/- Pocket 


Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for beating, 6/- Telescope Nets, | 


6/-, 8/6, 10/6.  Self-acting Sweeping Net, 8/- The New Beating Tray for Collecting Larvae, 
&e., 15/- Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6, 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and-3/-  Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed 


2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6. Killing Box, -/9 and 1/- Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. | 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 2/- Breed- | 


ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/- ‘Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, -/1 — Corked Store 
Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-; 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11 


8/- Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. xchange Lists, 1d. Ento- | 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box — Silvered Pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per | 
oz., postage 14d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per | 


gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/- Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 


and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10-6. Zine Oval Pocket 1Box, 1/6, | 


2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/ Brass Chloroform Rottles, 4/- The New Glass Kill- 


ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept — 
‘n stock. Cabinets of every description made to order; estimates given, New Price Lists sent — 


gn receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive inme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Read, 8. W. 


Hntomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept. 


in Stock: Show Rooms for Cabinets. 


BRITISM BIRDS: TMEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part 3 now ready in the following Edition :— 


Superor Hdition with 4 beautiful hand-colored plates of birds and eggs. 2/- post 


free. Birds or Eggs of the above Separate 1/- post free. 


Cheap Edition with 4 plates, hand-colored I/-. Birds or Eggs of ditto” 


separate 6d. 


ss Oe ee 


HEALTMY PUPZ OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


Pudibunda, Subfulvata, Bucephala, Megecephala, Persicaria, 1/6 per doz. Pop-. 
uli, Certata, Comitata, Falcula, Reclusa, 2/- per doz, Lucina, Porata, Adustata, 
Decolorata, Albicillata, Vitalbata, Lacertula, Derasa, Triplasia, 3/- per doz. | 
Occellatus Tile, Rubricollis, Coryl, Carpini, Vinula, Curtula, Dromedarius, } 
Zic-zac, Or, Dysodea, 4/- per doz, Also very many rare species. For price lists } ., 
of the largest and best stock of ova, Jarve, pupx, and bred insects in the king- J 


dom, apply to 
W. H. Harwood, Colchester, 
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Part XVI. April, contains :—How to begin collecting Coleoptera, 137, 145. Honey 
Buzzard, 139. Additions to the Entomology of Hastings; dy W. Bennett and S. Hume, L4I, 
Notes on Melitza Artemis, by Mrs. Battersby, 143. Geometrina of Plymouth, by G. C. Big- 
neli, 148, 156. The Primrose (with plate), by J. P. Soutter, 148, 158. British Butterflies 
(with plate), 150. Mammalia, 153. Natural History Diary, by ¥. W. Carter, 157. Diffi- 
culties for Beginners, 157. Review, 155. Notes, Captures, Correspondence, Exchanges, 
mc., Kc. 


NOTES. CAPTURES, &C. | EnTomoLoGicaL Pins.—In reply to some 


remarks on Entomological Pins, at page 147 
Vanessa C-ALBUM IN TuRKEY.—lIn reply | of the Young Naturalist, 1 beg to state that I 
to Mr. Robson’s query respecting this species, have used black pins for the last three years, 
I beg to state that those taken by me in | 
Turkey, in July and August, 1878, appear to | or show the slightest sign of verdigris ; 
have been the spring brood, and vary very | whereas some species of Crambites set on 
slightly from British examples. I was not | gilt and plainones have been almost destroyed. 
aware that there was such a difference be- | These black pins have a much neater appear- 
tween the spring and autumn broods, until I | ance in the cabinet than any others, and are 
compared these Turkish butterflies with some | now used by a number of entomologists in 
examples kindly sent to me by Mrs. Hutchin- | London and the provinces. I do not know if 
son, to enable me to give a satisfactory | there is more than one maker of these pins, 
answer to Mr. Robson's question.—GERVASE | but those I use are obtained from Meek, of 
F. Matuew, Instow, N. Devon, 19th March, | the Brompton Road.—B. A. Bowrr, Eltham 
1881. Road, Lee 


and have not had a single specimen spring, 
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REARING O, PoTAToRIA.—On page 153, 


! 


|e 


Vol. I, you say in your account of rearing the | 


larve of Odonestis potatoria that it is one of | 


the easiest larve to rear, and that they | 


should be fed on coarse grass, supplied fresh | 


every evening. My experience was that they 
were anything but easy to rear, for three 
years I tried to rear them on coarse grass, 
and failed every time, without a single excep- 
tion they would not eat the grass. I next 
tried them on the leaves of the common reed, 


and have bred hundreds of them since. 


| 44, 46, and to the conclusion. 
| British 
_ Hartlepool. 


_and Darwin's Climbing Plants. —J. P. Soutter, 


If | 


you give them the tops of the reeds with a | 


portion of the tops so much the better, as | 


they will spin their cocoons on the stems, and | 


the leaves will not wither away as the grass 
does. 


friends to use the reed in preference to the 


I would strongly advise my young | 


| Wittering’s 


grass, if they wish to rear ‘ Drinkers”’ with | 


any degree of certainty.—F. Kerry, Harwich. 


EXCHANGE. 


DUuPpLicaTEs.—Gonostigma, Alveolus, Leuco- 


phearvia, &c., ova of Dispar. DrsiIDERATA.— 


| books.—Az2. 


Sibylia, Semele, Maura, and ova of common | 


moths; also common shells or fossils.—H. 
THompPsON, Gosford Street, Coventry. 


FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
REGULATIONS. 


1. The announcements will be confined to 
Books on Natural History or Scientific 
Subjects, Cabinets, Store Boxes, 
other Collectors’ requirements, either 
wanted, or to be disposed of. 

z. An uniform charge of 4d. for 12 words 
will be made, and id. for every three 
words additional. 

. Where the address is published, the words 
of the address will be counted, and 
charged for. 


iw) 


address to be published, a number will 
be appended, and all repliesto such ad- 
vertisements must be sent 
stamp for postage to the conductors of 
this magazine, by whom thy will be for- 
warded. 

. When an article is agreed to be purchased 
for Cash, the money may be sent in 


blank Postal] Orders, to the conductors | 


of the magazine, who will hold it until 


the article has been received, and found 


to be as represented, when it will be sent 
to the seller. One extra stamp must be 
sent for postage. 


Where the advertizer doesnot desire his | 


with wone:| 
| Kaye, Paddock; James Varley, Almondbury 


* bound 
| Natural History.—The Editors. 


_ sale, cheap.—Bz2 


and | 


| House, Gosford Street. 


7 


6. No trade announcement will be made 


under this head. 
Wanted.—Several odd numbers of Ento- 
mologists’ Monthly Magazine between 25 and 


r10. Also Morris’s British Moths, Parts 42, 
Also Rye’s 
West 


Beetles.—JoHn E. Rosson, 


Wanted. — Darwin’s Carnivorous Plants, 


Bishop Auckland. 
A few Nemor ilis. 2/6 each. Degeneraria. 
T/=to 2/6, Ci 


2/- Parts, Love’s British and Exotic 


32 
Ferns, 8 colored plates in each. Cash, or 
Books on Entomology.—Ar, 


Gibson’s Flora of Essex, published at 6/-. 


Botany, 3 vols., calf, second 


edition, 1787-92. Cash, or - Entomological 


and 
2/6, 


Letters of Rusticus, 6/-. Conchology 


Botany, by Sarah Hoare, plates, 18Sr, 


pub. 4/6. Cassell’s Natural History, 4 vols., 
unbound, 1o/-.—br. 


Copies of Vol. I of the Young Naturalist, 


or unbound, for other works on 


Numerous preserved larve, many rare, for 


“LIST OF AGENTS. 
Lhe Young Naturalist may also be had as 
under :— 
Be. AUCKLAND—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Terrace. 


BraDprorp—J. W. Carrer, 23, Valley 
Street, Valley Road, Manningham. 
Coventry—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 4, 
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Stonehouse. il 
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My time now being entirely occu ple l by Zoological Painting, I have been 
sliged to retire from the decorative trade, but am w ling (during the Suminer) 
» receive a very limited number of engagements to decorate Drawing Rooms and 
urniture, or execute transparencies for Staircase and other Windows in the high- 
1 style of art, and in designs specially suited to naturalists. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION: 


Authors or Societies may “have reprints of papers s, published ; in this: magazine 
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r 10s.—S. L Mos.ey, Hudderstield. 
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Re eetoites by Sstundey moving or Bookseller, can have them forwarded ev Cer 
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A lithographed plate is presented every month, 
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APRIL 


EXCHANGE CLUB. 


this club have now been sent 
t, and as the period of last season at 


lich the suggestion was made, was 


(7? 


o late for many who would otherwise 
we joined it, we wish to make the 
cessary announcements for next 
ason now. We will first 


rd or two in reference to the insects 


say 


at have passed through our hands. 
nsidering all things, the number of 
ecimens that reached us was almost 
re than we could have anticipated, 
d only one box contained such 
mon species as to be of little use. 
ly one box also reached us with its 
tents much damaged, and this en- 
ly from careless packing. Among 

insects sent, Messrs. Carter and 
th, of Bradford, supplied a series of 
la chi that differ considerably both 
m the normal type of the species, 
from the northern form of it 
Ow as Olivacea Stephens. The 
ve of Chi is described by Stainton as 


ng “whitish grey, the margins of 


» stigma and lines darker.’’ Newman 
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Che Young Jlaturalist: 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


2np, 1881. 


says, ‘White or whitish grey, with 


The 


numerous darker markings. 


hind wings of the male are pure white, 


LL the parcels in connection with | 


a | 


with a delicate marginal line, those of 


the female are clouded with smoke 
color, especially near the hind margin, 
and on the wing the head, 
thorax, and body are pale grey, almost 
’ These Bradford 
are much darker grey than any others 


we have seen, the head, thorax, and 


rays, 


wluite. ’ specimens 


body are dark dingy grey, the hind 
wings of the male are nearly as dark 
as those of the female, but in some 
specimens the fringe is a very pure 
white. While they are thus darker in 
shade than the type, they are equally 
distinct from the variety Olivacea im 
hue, which is a sort of olive green. 
To compare them with other species 
we might say, the type of Chi some- 
what resembles H. serena, in color, 
and the Bradford specimens resemble 
H. dysodea. We shall be glad to hear 
if this dingy form occurs elsewhere. 
We also rececived from two members 
of the black form of 
called Doubledayaria, It 
seems very curious that intermediate 
type and this 


specimens 


Betularie, 


forms between the 
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variety should be so rare. Mr Maling, 
of Newcastle, informed us last year, 
that having several specimens of both 
forms out at the same time he tried to 
pair them, but could not get them to 
couple according to color, the black 
ones always pairing with - a 
grey mate, and never with a black one. 
This preference was singular, and if 
the same obtains in a state of nature 
we would naturally expect the inter- 
mediate form to be much commoner 
than it is. 

We are pleased to say our members 
so far as they have ac'nowledged 
veceipt, are well satisfied with their 
return parcels, but we have no reason 
to expect otherwise. There were only 
two whom we had any difficulty in 
selecting for. They sent the largest 
best 


collections, and we felt it would not be 


and best boxes, yet had the 


fair to give them all the best insects, 
but even these got a fair return for 
their parcels, and are well satisfied. 


But a difficulty like this will not occur | 


again, when we have a larger number 
ofmembers. If the promises made for 
the coming season are at all fulfilled, 
we will certainly consider our Club a 
success. Last season the suggestion 
and announcements were made _ too 
late (November). Most of our friends 
had already exchanged or given away 
their best duplicates, and no one knew 
at’ all what species would be useful. 
To utilise the means at our disposal to 
the best possible advantage, we will be 
obliged if those who propose to join 


the club for the coming season will, at 


the earliest convenient date, send us a 
list of their desiderata marked in fig- 


ures, with the number of each species}, 
We will then}, 
as soon as possible forward to each} 


they desire to receive. 


member a marked list of the require-) 
ments of the Club. Each will then} 
know what species will be useful, and 
we have no doubt the results will be 


i} 


satisfactory. Members wil please}, 


note, however, in reference to com- | 
paratively abundant insects, that 1t will}, 
not do for a dozen or more to send in ' | 
the entire number wanted. Yet there} 
are many that are locally excessivel L 
abundant, but might only fall to T 
Wer 
suggest, therefore, whenever a collector \ 
finds himself able to supply the full): 


number of species marked in the lists,) ' 


the net of a single member. 


that he write before doing so, and wait 
our reply, as we do not wish to have ' 
any specimens left on hand. This}, 
year we have a few remaining ; these | 
we purpose to offer through our ex} 
change column as soon as we kno A 
Some ' 
correspondents haye expressed a desire q 
to contribute Coleoptera, Birds, Eggs, 7 
and Shells. 


the desiderata of our members. 


These are things always) 
in demand, and if they wlll let us have) 
as carly as convenient a full list of thei 

duplicates and desiderata we will en-” 
deayour to arrange to suit them. Ou)” 
original idea in the establishment of am 4 
Exchange Club, as will be seen in oul), 
first number, was to bring about suebi ) 
a general system, that the members 
would be able to do better than they 1 
possibly could by the ordinary mode 0 | 


a 
. 
— 


xchange. 
he article referred to, ‘‘ Smith collects 
sepidoptera, but lives where a rare 
hell is obtainable ; Williams collects 


r butterflies.” 
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We quote the passage from 


hells, but lives in a good locality for 
irds and eggs; while Thompson wants 
ges or birds, and can get good moths 
It is easy to see then 


Bhat three can never meet each other 


ope they will ultimately do so. 

In sending lists please enclose two 
tamps—one for the return list, the 
ther for postage. There will be no 


arther expense. 


what you ask, and we have long been 
collecting material for it. We might, at 
an early date, give an outline of the group, 
but it would be some time before it could 
be presented in so complete a form as you 
desire. Very many of the larve are yet 
unknown. 
[. F., Kingston.— Too late for insertion. 
Shall appear in next list. 

H. S., York.—There are two works pub- 
lished by the trustees of the British 
Museum which we think would answer 
your purpose; the price is about 6s. each. 
These are on bees; for Ichneumons, ‘' Pine- 


cogvaphia’’ is the best, but is expensive. 


— 


EXCHANGE. 


DupLicaTEs.—Gonostigma, Alveolus, Leuco- 
waria, &c., ova of Dispar. DesiDERATA.— 
bylla, Semele, Maura, and ova of common 
oths; also common shells or fossils. —H. 


HOMPSON, Gosford Street, Coventry. 


| NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


a exchange, but through our club we | 


| a lamp. 


| and three U7, rupicapraria, on lamps. 


this butterfly on Sunday, the 6th inst., as it 
was flying very weakly about in my garden at 
Lewisham. I may say that Sunday was a 
beautiful sunshiny day.--C. A. Marriotr, 
Lewisham. 


ENToMOLOGICAL NoTEs.—Thesmall tortoise 
shell (Vanessa urticz) was first seen on March 
6th, and the Brimstone on the 11th, Onthe 
14th I observed the Bloody-nosed, the Oil, and 
the Sun Beetles. I 


Common Humble Bees on the 15th, and the 


first saw one of the 
Red-tailed Humble Bee on the rgth March. — 


A. Davis, Junr., High St., Gt. ‘Marlow, 


Bucks. 

CapTuRES AT BIRMINGHAM.—MIy first cap- 
ture was on January 17th,—//. rupicapraria on 
On February 18th, two P. pilosaria 
March 


| 6th, two P. pilosaria at rest on palings, and 


‘ ; | one on a lamp at night, and one H. pro- 
K.. Harwich.—There is great need of | p 


gemmaria, and five A. /£scularia. March 
17th, four P. pilosaria; H. progemmaria was 
very common, there being hardly a lamp 
A 


was not quite socommon ; all males. 


without four or five upon it. . «Hscularia 
I also 
saw on March 13th a flock of about a dozen 
Lapwings feeding in a ploughed field near 
Sutton Park.—Geo. F. WHEELDon, Birming- 
ham. 


BoTANiIcaL Diary. (Continued from No, 
73, Page 155.)—Lesser Celandine ( Ranunculus 
Red Dead 
Nettle (Lameum purpureum), in flower Feb. 28. 
Chickweed (Cerastium vulgatum), in flower 


March gth. Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris), in 


Ficaria) in flower, February 27th. 


flower Mar. gth. Dog’s Mercury (Mercurialis 
perennis), in flower Mar. 11th, Primrose 
(Primula Mar. 12th, 
Furze (Ulex Europ@us), in flower Mar. 12th. 
Yew (Saxus Baccata), in flower Mar. 12th. 


vulguris), in flower 


Wild Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum) in 
leaf Mar. 12th. Sweet Violet (Viola odorata) 
in flower Mar. 13. Elder (Samducus nigra), 
in leaf March 14th. Elm (U/mus campestris), 


in flower Mar. 15th. Dog Violet (Viola 


Vanessa, Io.—I took a fine specimen of | canina), in flower. Dandelion (Taraxacum 
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Dens-leonis), in flower Mar. 19th. Coltsfoot 
_ (Tussilago farfara), in flower Mar. toth. 
Strawberry-leaved Potentil (Potentilla Fragari- 
astyum) in flower Mar. 19th.—A. Davis, JUN., 
High Street, Great Marlow, Bucks. 
CAPTURES IN EASTHAM WooD, CHESHIRE.— 
tgth March, 1881 Wind North West, strong 
and gusty. AFTEROON.—Tortricodes hyemana. 
Flying in fair quantity. Hybernia leucophearia. 
Many males on the oak trees, very variable 
in color and markings. Only one female seen. 
Six or seven males. 
Two males. Phigalia 
and one female. 


Hybernia progemmaria. 
Anisopteryx e@scularia. 
pilosaria. Four males 
NIGHT AT TREACLE. Cerastis vaccinit, Scopelo- 
soma satellitia. In great quantity at the 
treacle, some of the patches having over 
thirty specimens sipping at them. Temuo- 
campa gothica; abundant. Teniocampa instab- 
four specimens. Tniocampa munda ; 
Phlogophora meticulosa ; one 


abundant, 


alts ; 
five specimens. 
specimen. Teniocampa stabilis ; 
Vegetation very backward in the wood. No 
flowers. Larva of Odonestis potatoria on grass 
in neighbourhood.—R. Brown, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. 

VANESSA C-ALBUM IN TuRKEY.—In reply 
to Mr. Robson's query respecting this species, 
I beg to state that those taken by me in 
Turkey, in July and August, 1878, appear to 
have been the spring brood, and vary very 
slightly from British examples. I was not 
aware that there was such a difference be- 
tween the spring and autumn broods, until I 
compared these Turkish butterflies with some 
examples kindly sent to me by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, to enable me to give a _ satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Robson’s question.—GERVASE 
F. MaTHEw, Instow, N. Devon, 1gth March, 


1881. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL Pins.—In reply to some 


remarks on Entomoiogical Pins, at page 147 
of the Young Naturalist, 1 beg to state that I 
have used black pins for the last three years, 
and have not had a single specimen spring, 
or show the slightest sign of verdigris ; 
whereas some species of Crambites set on 


| 
| London and the provinces. 


gilt and plain ones have been almost destroye 
These black pins have a much neater appea 
ance in the cabinet than any others, anda 
now used by a number of entomologists 
I do not know 
there is more than one maker of these pir 
but those I use are obtained from Meek, 
the Brompton Road.—B. A. Bower, Eltha 
Road, Lee 

REARING O. poTATORIA.—On page 1§ 
Vol. I, you say in your account of rearing t 
larvee of Odonestis fotatoria that it is one 
the easiest larve to rear, and that th 
should be fed on coarse grass, supplied fre; 
every evening. My experience was that th 
were anything but easy to rear, for thr 
years I tried to rear them on coarse gras 
and failed every time, without a single exCce 
tion they would not eat the grass. I né 
tried them on the leaves of the common ree 
and have bred hundreds of them since.’ 
you give them the tops of the reeds with 
portion of the tops so much the better, # 
they will spin their cocoons on the stems, ar 
the leaves will not wither away as the gra 
does. I would strongly advise my yout 
friends to use the reed in preference to tf 
grass, if they wish to rear ‘‘ Drinkers” wif 
any degree of certainty.—F. KEerry, Harwicl 

ENTOMOLoGicAL Pins.—As the Entom 
logical Pin question is again to the fore, 
should like to say one or two words on tH} 
subject, not in favour of either gilt or bla ( | 
pins, because I do not believe that either | 
them possess the qualities assigned to ther) 
It is astonishing to find so practical @ 
Entomologist as Mr. A. B. Farn strong} 
recommending the use of black pins (Ent) 
mologist, vol. 12, p. 112), and Mr. Gregsoj 
an equally practical Naturalist, advisit| 
your readers to avoid them by all meaij 
(Y.N., vol. ’2, p. 147). i havexnever use) 
anything but plain white pins, and I hay 
specimens of G. flavago and other intern) 
feeders, which have been set for at least 
dozen years, and which do not show th 
slightest sign of corrosion. In my opinio} 
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the selection of pins should be guided by 
their neatness in the cabinet ; for, use what 
kind you will, gilt, black,-or white, if your 
insects are not kept thoroughly dry, the pins 
are certain to become corroded in a very 
short time.—J. W. Carter, Bradford. 

An ENCOUNTER WITH Rooxs.—The other 
day I went to a rookery to try to get some 
eggs. After having gone up several trees to 
no purpose, I at last found a nest with some 
eggs in it, but the old bird was on, and flew 
away, making a great jabbering noise. I 
quickly put three eggs in my pocket, and 
was just coming down, when I heard an 
awful jabbering, and, looking up, I saw 
nearly the whole rookery coming at me, and 
I soon felt some pecks. I put up my arm to 
guard my face, and tried to descend, but it 
was no good ; and so, luckily, having a small 
thick stick in my inside pocket, I pulled it out, 
and let fly right and left, and having hit some 
of them, the others did not want a dose, too, 
so they drew off,and down I came, and found, 
to my delight, that none of the eggs were 
broken; so I blew them, and came back as 
fast as I could, just in time for lessons.— 
eer Lb. HuNcHiiIFrF, U.S. College, West- 
ward Ho, North Devon.—March 23rd, 1881. 

FIGHT BETWEEN A RAT AND A WEASEL.— 
Some workmen, returning from work the 
other night, were spectators of a fight be- 
tween a large rat and a very small weasel. 
It was in a lane about a mile from the town ; 
and during the fight two machines passed, 
when the weasel ran into the dyke-side, 
returning to resume the fight as soon as they 
were passed. At last, after fighting about 
25 minutes, the rat was so much exhausted 
that it could not run away, and the weasel 
killed it, and dragged it off to its hole inthe 
dyke, the spectators letting it go unmolested. 
—W. Manson, Kirkcudbright.—z1st March, 
1881. 

EARLY APPEARANCE OF D, CoryLi —On the 
2ist of this month I had occasion to look into 
one of breeding cages that ontained pupa, 


Demas coryli out. Is not this an uncommon 
early appearance of this moth, which gener- 
ally comes out in Fune? 
exposed out of doors.—Yours truly, T. W. 
KING, 3, Terrace, Camberwell. 
ENTomoLocicaL Prixs.—I can fully endorse 
all Mr. Gregson says about the black pins. 


I purchased some about two years ago, but 


soon discontinued using them on account of |f 


their blunt points, and I am very glad that I 
did so; for, in addition to their being liable 
to verdigris just as much as plain pins, | find 
that they have a nasty habit of rusting in the 
cork, thereby preventing the insect being 


easily removed, and leaving an ugly-looking 


hole in the paper. Pins of this description 
have been in use for a long time on the con- 
tinent ; for I have many European species set 
on pins which were evidently once black, but 
from which the japan or varnish has long 
since worn off, and this does not look elegant 
in one’s cabinet. There are no pins to come 
up to Edlestone’s gilt pins, and I shall use no 
others for the future. —GERVASE F. MaTHEw, 


Instow, North Devon. 


LOCAL LISTS: 


The Geometrina of Plymouth and vicinity. 
(Concluded from p. 156.) 


By: -G, -€:,,BIGNELE, MES: 
E. bipunctaria. — Common, July. Peuloe 
Point, Whitsand Bay, Bevisand, Crabtree. 
Anaitis plagiata. — Common. May, June, 


August, and September. 

bridge, Plympton. 
Chesias spaitiata,—Local, and not common. 

September and October. Plymbridge, 
Tanagra cherophylluta.—Rare near Plymouth, 

common at Bolt Head. June and July. 

Horrabridge, Cann Wood. 

This list comprises all the Geometree that I 
can ascertain to have been taken. 


Bickleigh, Plym- 


MONTHLY NOTE—BOTANY. 
By J. P. SoutTer, Bishop Auckland. 


After the rapid change from snow and 
frost to the bright sunshine, it is gladdening 


and to my astonishment I found-one female | to mark the sudden awakening of vegetable 


My cages areall | 


life. Snowdrops which had been hidden 
under the snow were found in full bloom 
when it melted. One of the most character- 
istic flowers of March is the merry dancing 
daffadil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus ). 

‘“‘ Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dare, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


The daffodil is remarkable for the peculiar 
appendage forming a coronna, or crown, to 
its gaudy colored perianth. In the sweet 
Narcissus and jonquil, so extensively grown 
for their fragrance and delicate beauty, the 
coronna is usually of a very decidedly dif- 
ferent color to the rest of the flower, standing 
out like a brilliant chrome or carmine cup in 
a pure snow-white salver. The same ap- 
pendage may be seen in the pink and catchfly 
family, and ina modified form in the com- 
In 


hidden amongst last year’s leaves and herb- 


mon cowslip. lanes and hedgerows 
age, may be found the sweet violet (Viola 
Its 


pale blue or white flowers, drooping on their 


odorata), emblem of retiring modesty. 


slender stalks, are so inconspicuous, that 
they would be difficult to detect, but so 
powerful is their fragrance that they may be 
Of all our 
British violets. many of which have showy 


discovered by their scent alone. 


conspicuous flowers, with beauty of form and 
gorgeous coloring, fascinating to the eye, as 
the common garden pansy, yet the sweet 
violet is the only one endowed with perfume. 
In waste places, railway embankments, and 
fallow fields, especially where the soil is 
clayey, the bright yellow flowers of coltsfoot 
(Tussilago furfara) shine like golden stars on 
the bosom of the bare brown earth. The 
flowers appear long before the leaves, and 
are borne singly on the top of scaly cottony 
stems, it is curious to observe how at first 
the unexpanded flower buds are bent and 
nodding, As the flowers open they become 
erect, and uubosom thsmselves to the sun’s 
rays, Closing again at night. After they are 
fertilised they again droop, the infant seeds 
being carefully shielded from the rain, by 
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| butter bur (Petasites vulgaris), the gigantic’ 


the closely pressed scales of the involucre 
till they have attained maturity, when the 
flower stalks again become erect, the involu- 
cral scales fall back, and the ripe seeds are 
freely exposed to the winds to be lightly 
wafted on feathery wings like thistle down to 
distant habitats. A closely allied plant, the 
leaves of which, the largest of any British | 
plant, are so conspicuous in summer, and 
familiar to every schoolboy as wild rhubarb, | 
may now be found in flower by stream sides, 
and river banks, 

As a contrast to this, one of the neatest and 
most diminutive of our common plants, the 
little spring whitlow grass (Draba verna) is 
row in bloom. It loves to grow on dry bare 
natural pastures, on the tops of old walls, or 
where the rocks break through the scanty 
soil, In some districts it is exceedingly 
abundant, whitening the ground with its in- 
numerable flowers. In other places, as my 
own immediate neighbourhood, it is scarcely 
to be found at all. It grows with a rosette 
of leaves spreading on the ground, from 
which rises a leafless stalk, bearing numerous 
small pure white cross-shaped flowers. 
Luxuriant specimens, with a straggly spread- 
ing growth, often attain a considerable size, 
but I have frequently seen perfect shapely 
plants not an inch in height, and the whole 
specimen. root with itsadherent ball of earth, 
leaves, stem, and flowers, stand comfortably 
on a threepenny piece, one of nature’s 


miniature masterpieces. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S..L: Mostew 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Genus 1!1.—Erebia, Bois. 


‘ Eresid, Dal., Eveb’ia, Erebus, the region 
of darkness; from the dark colors of the 
genus,’’—A.L. 


A genus of dark colored butterflies inhabit- 


ng mountainous districts, and including 


f the species have a very close resemblance 
o each other, and some of them vary greatly, 
endering their discrimination very difficult. 


EPIPHRON, Kn. 
CASSIOPE, Fab. 


The Mountain Ringlet. 


Pl. 23, Fig..3 


the mother of 
"—A.L. 
3. Dark 


“CassioPE, F., Cassiope, 
ndromeda. 
Imago.—P!I. 
ith a fulvous band on all wings. on 


Proper: I, 17. 3. 
13, fig. brown, 
rea row of small spots, sometimes with 
hite centres. 

Larva.—Very little known. The only 
escription I have seen is by Mr Wailes, of 
“Pale with 
umerous darker green longitudinal lines 


hading into the ground color, 


ewcastle. He says, green, 


egion of the spiracles.’’ Transactions of 
he Tyneside Naturalists Field Club. Vol 
ft, p. zor. Note, 

Food Plants.—‘ The larve fed upon 
oa annua, and Festuca though I 
uspect in a state of nature, they live on the 
oung leaves of Nardus stricta, or some of the 
smaller Jwnci, which constitute the principal 
herbage of the mountain sides where the 
insect is met with.’’-—G. Wailes. 

Times of Appearance.—The butter- 
fly appears about the middle of June, and 
continues on the wing till the end of July. 
The larve are doubtless of the same habit as 
those of Medea, hybernating quite small, and 
feeding up in the spring. 

Habitat.—In England this species is 
entirely confined to the Lake district, where 
In Scotland 
several localities are known, but only one in 
Ireland—Criagh Patrick, near Westport. It 
is a truly alpine species, occurring far up the 
mountain sides. On the Continent one or 
other form of this Butterfly 


ovina, 


it occurs in several places. 


is found on 


30me sixty species, of which about half are | 


ell defined white line along each side in the | 
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ibe aaatae | seve a 
| 


|The English form was formerly 


which | 
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several of the Alpine ranges, but it does not 
occur beyond Europe. 
Variation.—I feel considerable hesita- 


uropean. Twoonly occur in Britain. Many | tion in speaking of the varieties of this insect. 


known as 
Cassiope, the distinguishing mark of which ‘is 
the absence of white pupils to the black spots. 
When the insect was first taken in Scotland 
it was announced by Mr Newman as E. 
melampus, but this was soon found to be a 
mistake, and the insect was then declared to 
be the Epiphyvon of Knoch. 
to be the distinguished from Cassiope by the 
but the 


Scotch specimens areas often without them as 


Epiphron is sup- 
black spots having white centres, 


with these white centres, which according to 


Staudinger are found in the female. The 


| two forms occurring in Britain may be easily 


and with a | 


| spots. 


distinguished. The Scotch specimens are 
larger than the English, and darker in color. 
The fulvous marks are not so much of a 
band, but would be better described as a 
series of fulvous spots, divided by the wing 
rays, and having black middles, sometimes 
with white centres. Sometimes, however, 
while English 
specimens occasionally have it divided into 
Notwithstanding the 
which Epiphron and Cassiope seen to cross 
each other in their distinguishing character- 


these marks do form a _ band, 


manner in 


istics, they seem to me to differ more than do 
some forms acknowledged to be distinct, and 
I shall not be surprised if, when the larve of 
both are better 
nounced to be distinct species, but the genus 


known, they are _ pro- 
is one of such extreme difficulty, that the 
most careful study should be given to it. I 
would advise no entomologist to be satisfied 
till he has a good series of both forms of this 
There are other two named varieties, 
Nelamus, which 
scarcely has any black spots, and Pyvenaica, 


insect. 
B., occurring on the Alps, 


H. S., occurring on the Pyrenees, which is 
larger than the type, and has larger eyes. I 
have heard of one specimen from Scotland i” 
which the fulvous band is entirely wanting. 
Parasites.—None known to me. 
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APRIL 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 


airested the attention of the 


architecture has long been a topic for 
the 


to 


controversy aud comment, and 


yerson must be very indifferent 


for study in the various forms and 
hapes of nests constructed by the vari- 
ous kinds of birds. We think a great 
hjustice is done to the birds and to 
ature in denying the exercise of any 
reason to the constructors of these 
admirable dwellings. People wonder 
Why there are so many different forms 
% nests, each species building its own 
yeculiar kind. Mr. Wallace has shown 
hat the explanation is not very far to 
eek. Each species, if it builds a nest 
t all, builds it of materials it finds in 
the 


edge sparrow uses moss and hair, 


every-day search for food: 


ch it finds in hedge rows and farm 
ards; the Kingfisher uses fish bones; 
€ Woodpecker chips of rotton wood; 
ose birds which frequent mud flats: 
equently construct their Nests either 
otirely or partly of nud. It is not 


oung 


9tu, 1881. 


HE nests of birds have always | 


admirers of the beautiful; their superb | 


thought who can not see a wide field © 


NSE 


aturalsi 


¢¢ 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


strange that each bird varies in this 
respect, but it would be strange if each 
We refer to 


this subject now because we want our 


selected the same material. 


We have several 
which 


have been most liberally responded to. 


readers assistance. 


times made similar requests 


We asked for varieties of birds eggs 
and one correspondent alone has al- 


_ ready sent us over a hundred figures of 


beautiful varieties. It is our intention 
to figure mostof the nests of the 
smaller birds, and as there are several 
which we have not yet obtained, and 
as the time is near at hand for getting 
them, we should be obliged if persons 
who are favourably situated would be 


on the look out. Of course we may not 


_ require some of these for some time to 


come, but as the farmer’s boy said by 
the stvickle, the best time of the year 
to get it 1s when you see tt. 

Wilson believed that inferior or ill- 
constructed nests were built by young 
and inexperienced birds, while the best 
were made by those of age and ex- 
perience. If young birds always paired 


together, and old ones did the same, 


there might be greater difference in 
nests in this respect, but as in the 


n-ne 
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human species, probably so with birds, 

that individualsare selected for youthand 

beauty, an old male frequently pairing 

with a young female, and by this means 

the one is able to instruct the other. 

Appended isa list of some of the species 

of which we require nests for figuring 

they may be sent safely through the 

post in stiff cardboard boxes. folded in 

black cloth or paper, and a detached 

label for stamping. When a nest or 

egg is sent to us for figuring, the sender 

will receive a copy of the plate contain- 

ing it when published, and the specimen 

will be‘returned if desired. 

Red-baecked Shiike, 

Golden Oriole (some of our German 
subscribers may be able to obtain this) 

Reed Wren, 

Blue-throated Warbler 

Dariford Warbler 

Black Redstart 

Stonechat 

Lesser Whitethroat 

Chiff chatf 

Golden-crested Wren, 

Long.tailed Tit 

Bearded 

Crested 

Black-headed Bunting 

Gold-finch 

Siskin 

Brambhng 

Crosshill 

Rock Pipit 

Wood Lark 

Shore do. 
We should also be glad of deserip- 


do. 
do. 


tions from personal observation of any 


of the larger nests. 


stance, familiar to some, that I have used 


WALKER, 170, Falkner Street, Liverpool.) 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


Mosguiro NETTING FOR Insect NETS.— 


Should there be any of your readers who in 
tend to wield the green net of the Entomo-§ 
logical Brotherhood during the forthcoming} 
season, but who have not yet supplied thems 
selves with that indispensable appliance, 
beg, through the medium of your valuable | 


journal, to introduce to their notice a subay 


With success in the capture of Diurnaly 
Lepidoptera. 


It) isos calied. s: Mosq uit ' 
Netting,” 


and can be obtained at most 


the large linen drapers’ establishments. They 
price per yard—that is to say,.a stripe 
measuring about one yard by three—ig 
eighteenpence, or thereabouts, and a square 
yard is amply sufficient to make a net of 
reasonable dimensions. It possesses many 
advantages, being extremely soft and light 
(though, when bought, it contains a smal] 
quantity of starch, easily removed by soaking 
it in warm water), allows a current of air tc . 
pass readily through, and enables the captoify, 
of au insect to examine his specimen withoujiy 
removing it from the net, or giving it thei: 
smallest possible chance of escape. A littl 
green dye is all that is necessary to give it li 
less conspicuous appearance. Some of -th 
smaller Micro-Lepidoptera, Hymenopteréiiy 
and Diptera contrive to squeeze through th 
meshes; but as beginners seldom troubh lb 


themselves with such small fry (and it 


hts 


before that class of collectors I chiefly la 


my remarks), they will find a butterfly-ni 
constructed of mosquito netting of immens 
service, and I feel that I cannot too high] ' 
recommend it. I am tempted to lay tm 
subject before you because I have, to ty 
best of my recollection, never heard of tj. 


] 


I take the liberty of enclosing @iy 


netting referred to as being in use by Entomy . 


ologists. 


[We have used the material sent, which \ 


a 


purchased as ‘‘Net’’ for covering tree p 
&c., in which we were rearing larvae, Dj 


¥ 
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never thought of using it for an _insect- 
net, though it seems suitable enough, as it 
does not tear easily. It would be especially 
‘useful for a net for capturing water beetles, 
&c.— Eps.) 


EXCHANGE 

Dopricares. — Clivina fossor, Anchomenus 
larginatus, Bembidium quadriguttatum, Campros, 
0 mbetes fuscus, Agabus nebulosus, Cryptoph- 
pis vini, Aphodius fimetarius, Hopatrum sabu- 
Sunn (unset) Helops striatus, Evirlienus macul- 


us, Chrysomela polita.—W. H. BENNETT, 11, 


porge St., Hastings. 


we 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


& Story from the Book of Nature; by 


7 oo 


Lucy FERN. 


Chap XI. 
A STROLL NEAR HOME. 


Setting out from their new home on a 


ight October morning, for a stroll round to 
what surrounied them in their new 
ode, we find JouHn with his fair partner 
arching the piece of waste ground at the 
id of the house. 

“ What are are you doing there, laid on the 
imp ground ? You will be certain to catch 


oe 9 
ig 


Looking up John saw SuNsHINE peeping 
rough the hedge, and she presently came 
ru nd to see what he was doing. 

i am just admiring the exquisite beauty 
Just 
here, SUNSHINE; you see all those heads 
h bend from the tops of slender stalks ? 
those are the spore cases, or 


1e fructification of this little moss. 


| seed 
issels. You see this one comes toa point 
nd is somewhat pear shaped. In this one 
‘see the point has come off in the shape 
id, because the contents were ripe and 
for being dispersed, so nature has 
them. If you take this pocket 


er, and look, you will see round the 


| 


| speck can contain vitality 
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opening where the lid came off, a row of 


beautiful teeth which botanists call peristome, . 


(feri—around, and stoma—a month),” 

‘“T dare say there were several thousands 
of spores in this little cup; they must, 1n- 
deed, be very small 2” 

“Yes, it is surprising how so minute a 
! so small that they 
are blown about in the air. and people won- 
der how it is that moss springs up almost 
everywhere.” 

SUNSHINE left them to attend to house 
duties. 

JOHN and his wife proceeded through the 


wood at the end of the waste. On their way 


| a large tin vasculum was filled with mosses, 


a — 


lichens and fungi. Some of the latter were 


most beautiful,—some almost white; others 
a bright yellow; a few green; and every 


now and then one like a strawberry tart 
studded on the top with candid sugar. 

“Can you distinguish, dear, between the 
edible and poisonous kinds ?”’ 

“No, I am not certain that I can, and, 
therefore, not being certain I prefer to let 
the eating alone. I know that all the very 
brightly colored ones are poisonous, but I 
know also that there are some very wholesome 
ones, if we could only distinguish them.” 

Here and there were taker: from the tree 
trunks a beautiful Brown umber moth ( //y- 
ernia defoliaria), and occasionally the wing- 
less, spider-like female would be seen in a 
similar position. 

The path which led through the wood 
ended in a lane, and following this enabled 
them to pick up many treasures in the shape 
of mosses, lichens, fungi, and ferns ; for most 
of the flowering piants had now. begun to 
decay, yet a few were in their perfection, 
the ( Colchicum 


autumnale), which now and then put up its 


such as, Autumn crocus 
purple blossom in some fragrant meadow. 
Along the hedgerows, upon the old walls, and 
in every little pool, were something to interest 
While others dozed on 
their couch at home, or perhaps walked out 


and to entertain. 
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with closed eyes; while some wasted their 
‘energy upon profitless pursuits, or even 
intemperance; our two learnt a lesson from 
every withered leaf that blew across their 
path, or 
skeletonised by the atmospheric influences. 
Every little patch of moss had its own 
individual beauty; every robin that essayed 
its short, but ever pleasant song, filled them 
with new delight,—with new life: the world 
to them was not a “vale of tears ;” they had 
the 
world to them was full of beauty, full of won- 


not a soul of sorrow and discontent : 


der; and to them the greatest impulse to do 
right came from ihe fact that every object 
in nature, however minute or significant, had 
fixed laws and principles to which it always 
adhered. 
library of knowledge, but people will not 


Every country lane is in itself a 


read; every hill-side is a manufactory of 
health, but people prefer to stay in narrow 
courts and crowded dwellings, and sicken 
and die; every stream furnishes life—a free 
gift of nature,—but people prefer to pay dear 
and drink death. When 
arrive when those who pretend to believe that 


shall the time 


all the beautiful in nature was made for the 
grtification of man shall not turn away and 
close both “eyes and intellect against that 
beauty ? 

(To be continued. ) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
Slo. OSE Ey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.)_ 


MEDEA, W V., Pl: 4, Fig 13. 
FET HIOPS, ESP., BLANDINA, FABRE; 
The Scotch Argus. 

‘“Branpina, F., Blundina, the name of a 
slave who was martyred during the persecu- 
tion of the church at Lyons, A.D., 177.”— 
AG. . 

ZEthiops was, no doubt, given to this species 
from its dark colour. 


which lay in the damp gulley | 


| 


| with a fulvous band, containing several eyed _ 
gloated themselve by life-destroying habits of | 


Imago.—PI. 13, Fig. 4.. Rich dark brown, | 


spots, near the hind margin of both wings. | 
The female is paler in colour, and generally i 
has more eyed spots than the male. | 

Larva.—l1.13, Fig. 4a. Pale stone colour, | 
Dorsal line white, broadest near the head, a © 


narrow line on each side; a brown linel 


above, shading off to the ground colour. i 


q 


Spinacular line greenish drab. There are! 
other narrow lines between these, darker than 
head brownish drab, 


This description, which does not agree with] 


the ground colour ; 


that given by Mr. Newman, was taken from 
the living larva last year, and all that I had 
were exactly alike. ; 

Pupa.—Pale stone colour, almost without: 
markings, and very stumpy. It is not sus: 
pended by the tail, but the larva goes down 
among the grass stems, and there changes, 
Before the butterfly emerges the entire 
chrysalis becomes of a deep brown hue, the 
eyes being the first portion to change im 
colour. ! 

Food Plants. — Mr. Newman gives. 
Brown Bent Grass (Agrostis canina) as thé 
only food he knew of. Mr. Wailes, in the 
Tyneside Naturalist’s Field Club for 1858, 
mentioned having the larva then ‘“ feeding om 
The larva I had 
last year were nearly full fed when I got 


several species of Poa.”’ 


them, but they also ate several species of Poa. 


Times of Appearance.—The butterfly 
emerges about the last week in July, and con- 


tinues some time on the wing but is soon worn, 


The eggs are attached singly to the blades of | 
grass; they hatch in ro or 12 days, and the 
larva feeds a few weeks before hybernation. 
About May it begins to feed again, and is full 
fed by the middle middle or end of June. : 

Habitat. — Not so much a mountain 
insect as others of the genus. In Scotland it 
has been noticed that it does not range above 
800 or 1000 feet above the sea level, while in 
Castle Eden Dene (Durham County) it is 
abundant at the sea level, and within a fem 
hundred yards of high water mark. It fre 


Fy 


oes ROUNG ne 
“quents open grassy places among trees, but is 
sometimes extremely In 
near Castle Eden it is abundant close up to 
the turnpike which passes through the wood, 


local. one wood 


butit never occurson the other side of the road. 
While it is generally distributed in Scotland, 
itis only known in-the northern counties of 
England, excluding 


Occurs in several parts of Europe: in 
Switzerland, Turkey, 
mountains of Eastern Siberia. 


Variation.—Medea varies in the extent 


The difference of the 
The Swiss 


specimens I have seen, are larger than British 


size of the eyed spots. 
sexes has already been named. 


Specimens, and the females have one eyed 
like Ligea. I 
am not clear that this is the variety called 


spot more on the fore wing 


Leucotenia, in Staudinger’s catalogue, 
fascia on the underside does not differ in my 
specimens from some of the British forms, 
so that it is probably not this variety. An- 
It has the 


fulvous band on the wings more obscured. 


other is named JMMelusini, H.S. 
In my own collection is a single example of 
bleached in the same way as Fan/ra so often 
§, but scarcely to so great an extent. There 
Sa variety of the female (PI. 13, Fig. 4a) with 
pale ash-coloured band across the under- 
side of the hind wings. 

Parasites. —From the larvze J] had last 
ear (1880), both Mr. Mosley and I bred 
pecimens of a small Ichmenmon, which we 
ave not yet been able to determine. 


Genus. II, Coenonympha, Hb. 

“This genus comprises the smallest species 
f the present family, which are distinguished 
the strongly swollen condition of the base 
he three principal veins of the fore wings, 
clothed 
| long fringe, the place of insertion of the 


entire margin of all the wings 


md branch of the postcostal vein of the 
wings, the eyes naked, the colours gene- 
ly uniform -fulvous or brownish ochre, 


ley 


the | 


- Oh on 


Northumberland. It 


the Caucasus, and the | 


of the fulvous band, and in the number and | 


| upper 
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with a more or less distinct eyelet near the 


tip, and another more rarely near the anal 
he fore wings, 


angle af t and the hind wings 


with a broad whitish irregular bar beyond 


the middle of the under-side, followed by a 


row of small ocelli, or simple small pale 
dots, which are succeeded in some of the 
species by a_ silver submarginal line,"’"— 


Westwood, Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera. 

This genus includes between twenty and 
thirty species, the greater part of which are 
Britain. 


European, two occurring in Great 
t a 


PAMPHILUS, Linn. Fl. 


The Small Heath. 


16; fig. 4. 


“PAMPHILGS, Li, Pan philus, a common 


name among the Romans.—aA. L, 

Imazgo.—PIl. 16, 
brown, with’an eyed spot at the tip, which is 
the 


wing 


Fig. 4.- Uniformly pale 
/ i 


sometimes margins 


the 


scarcely visible, 


Under-side :—Fore like 


the 
distinct, being a white-centred black spot ina 


darker, 


side, but eyed spot much more 


yellow ring. Hind wing dark, greenish to- 


_ wards the base, then an irregular pale band, 


his butterfly with one of the hind wings | 


——— 


not extending beyond the middle of the wing, 
beyond this the wing is paler and rather 
clouded, and a row of spots more or less 
distinct may be traced. 

Larva 
dorsal, and spiracular lines. 

Pupa.—Suspended the tail,. (bright 
green, with minute white spots, rather broad 


with darker reer sub- 


Green, 
by 
and blunt at the head. 


Food Plant. — 


small mat 


Various species of grass, 


grass (Neudus stricta), annual 


meadow grass (Pot annua), crested dog-tail 
grass (Cynosurus cristalus). 

Times of Anppearance.—This butterfly 
may be found from May to. the end of sum- 
mer, but perhaps is most abundant when the 
first 
appears to hybernate in various stages of 


growth, and might probably be found all the 


brood is fairly on the wing. The larve 


year round, as there is evidently a continued 


succession of broods. {fam not ina position 


to say that it passes the winter in the pupa 
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state, but Owen Wilson gives fuly to May as 
dates for its occurence. 


Habitat. — All sorts of grassy places, 
heaths and moss, railway banks, pastures, 
It is distributed all over | 


grassy lanes, &c. 
the British Isles, and occurs commonly in | 


most of places, but there are some districts 
(the neighbourhood of Huddersfield for in- | 
stance) where it is entirely absent without 
any apparent reason, It all over 
Europe, except in the extreme north, and | 
Asia and Northern Africa. | 


occurs 
occurs also in 
In Kirby’s Catalogue, Colorado is given asa 

2 A Sy a - | 
locality, but it seems strange if it occurs Ina | 


> 


place so widely separated from its other 


habitats. 

Variation. — A variety of this species 
with paler ground color sometimes occurs. 
Specimens are not uncommon with a distinct | 
dark border round the wings, (pl. 16, 4a) | 
this is called Lyllus, Esp., and is most abun- | 
dant in the South of Europe, but is far from | 
unfrequent in Britain, and the species may | 
be found in every degree of variation from the | 
type to the extreme form of the variety. 
One 
Forest, is very pale coloured, which makes 
lari It 
bor- 


in my collection, taken in Sherwood 


1S 


order still more distinct. 
worth while noticing whether the dark 
dered form in this country come from larve | 
that have hybernated, 
summer. <A 
Reak., is giv en in Kirby, 
how it differs, 


or fed up during 


variety named 
but I 


Pamphilordes, 


do not know 


Parasites.—Common as is this butterfly | 
| feathers margined with lighter red: . primaries 


the larva is rarely met with, and.I have 


heard of no parasites being named from it. 
ful searching for in grassy 


It only needs care 


/ and may at once be distinguished from all 


| from which the figure has been taken. 


| nearly black ; 


length of tail and wings, short legs, and 


general swallow-like appearance. Only one 
species is—or has been—a native of Britain, 
other hawks by its forked tail. A single speci- 
men of the Black Kite has been obtained in 
it differs from the present species 
in being much darker in its plumage. The 
Swallow-tailed Kite is an American species, 
and stragglers have occasionally reached our 


Both these latter species will be 


Britain; 


Se ee = 


4 


2 


shores. 


noticed as accidental visitors. 


ee ae en a i 
~ a en 


7, KITE. 
Milvus vegalis, Briss, 


4S 


(GladeSweden). 
Milan Royal (France). 


a 


©3 
7 


Pojana 
Rep 25) 
Nicchio 
Nibbio 
Rother milan (Germany). 
Barcud (Anct. Brit.) 
This bird is sometimes called ‘‘Gled”’ in 


SE ae OR 
— = 


England, and this, as well as the Swedish j om: 
name, are probably derived from the Saxon | Tab 
word “‘ glida,”’ to glide or sail on the wing. / als 

ReGa.is.—Royal, from Rego (L.) I rule, i bis 
Size.—Male 2 ft. 2in. in length, and about 9 te 
5 ft. from tip totipof wings. Female2ft. 6 in. % ™ 


long, and 5 ft. 6 in. in expanse. 
Plumage.—Mr. Varley, of Huddersfield, 
has a very fine specimen in his collection, 
The 
head is ashy grey; back reddish brown, the 
tail reddish brown, the margins 


of the feathers lighter. Throat reddish white, 


places. 


BRITISH “BIRDS :"THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By L 
Genus VI. 


Mitvus.—The Latin name for Kite. 
its great 


Cc 


So: MosLEY 


Milvus. 


This genus is characterised: by 


gradually increasing to burnt sienna, each! 


feather with a dark stripe down the centre, 
| Bill bluish horn color; 
The sexes do not differ in plumage. 


cere, legs, and eyes 


yellow. 


eS en 
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VARIETIES of this species seem to be very 
rare, I believe a white one has been recorde H 
but cannot at present refer to it. 


Note.—The-note of the Kite is describ 
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~! 
or 


as a shrill squeal, resembling the word 
“ whew.’”’ The young birds make a noise very 
like a kitten mewing. 

Plight.—On the wing this bird is seen to 
the best advantage, its flight being very 
elegant, it glides with outstretched, and ap- 
parently motionless wings. making large 
sweeping circles around a poultry yard, or 
some other source of attraction. In common 
with some other hawks it sometimes wheels 
in circles. and ascends to such a height as to 
become almost or completely invisible. 
very easy to distinguish on the wing if the 
observer is near enough to see the forked end 


of its tail. 


Migration.—In most of the countries of | 


Europe, especially the northern ones, the 
Kite retires on the approach of winter, to the 
Warmer parts of Africa. Even in Palestine 
the Kite moves south in the autumn, return- 
ing in early spring to the ravines of Ledanon 
and Gilead to breed. 
Food.—The Kite seems 


feeding 


to be almost 
omnivorous, upon leverets, 
rabbits, birds, fish, moles, rats, and mice; 
-also on reptiles, worms, and probably insects, 
Tt is said to be very fond of chickens, for 
which it will run into great danger in visiting 
farm yards. It is not very choice in its food, 
It 


May sometimes be seen skimming over a sheet 


and will even feast off carrion. 
of water, or following the course of a stream, 
where it will dip down, and take dead fish, or 
other animals floating on the surfrce. When 
it takes its prey alive it generally steals upon 
it, and snatches it from the ground. 

; , IN CONFINEMENT it is easily tamed, 


‘especially if taken from the nest when young, 


is said to be very fond of rats and 
ice. When the Kite was abundant in Eng- 
d it was no uncommon thing to see one 
end into the streets of London, or other 
town, in order to pick up some dead 


ce in clearing away offensive and putrid 
bitat.—Though this species is not 


It is | 


| 
' 
} 


now known to breed in this country, or at 
any rate to have any regular nesting places, 
it has done so within a very recent period, 
itself 
again, werc it not for the constant war waged 


and doubtless would soon establish 
against every bird of prey by the gamekeepers. 
The Kite, from its habit of taking its prey on 
the ground, and not caring whether it be dead 
or alive, is very readily taken ina trap, and 
It 


rarely seen in England now, and any chance 


has thus been easily exterminated. is 


visitor has little opportunity to escape the 


numerous traps and guns ready for. its 


destruction. It prefers downs and hilly 
districts, especially if well wooded with tall 
trees. In Scotland and Wales it used to be 
equally common, but is quite as rare now. 
It is said to have been common in some parts 
of Ireland over a hundred years ago; but is 
now a very occasional visitor. 

ABROAD it is found all over Europe, com- 
iin, “the 


Southern Russia it is abundant, and is found 


mon in Palestine. flat districts of 
during winter in North Africa. 

Nest.—The nest is either placed in a tall 
tree, or on the face of a rock, and ‘if the latter 
generally where some small tree or shrub 
comes out froma crevice. It 1s composed of 
sticks, with bones, pieces of old leather, &c., 
lined with wool, or any soft material the bird 
can get hold of, such as pieces of old linen, 
cloth, &c., and is sometimes of large size. 
The last one recorded in Yorkshire was taken 
by Mr. Hugh Reid from a tree in Edlington 
The old birds are 


very strongly attached to their nest, and will 


Wood, near Doncaster. 


fight desperately with any intruder, so that 
more than one nest is seldom found in the 
same locality. 

Hees. —Three is the usual number of 
eggs laid by this bird. The ground color is 
bluish white, with red-brown blotches and 


streaks, chiefly at the larger end. They are 


not unlike some eggs of the common Buzz- 
ard, but Wooley says they may be disting- 
uished by the those of the Kite having a 
greenish cast when held against the light, 
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Worse 


IN THE CABINET. 
mM) No. 3, vol. 1, 


structions on the best methods of 


we gave a few i- 


preparing Birds’ Kees for the Cabinet. 
n coneluding it we promised a paper 
on another occasion, on the arrange- 
ment of those fragile objects, but one 
thing or another has come in the way, 
and it has been delayed till now. Per- 
haps one reason why it has been put 
off, has been that we are not well 
satisfied with any method that we have 
seen adopted.. Perhaps, however, this 
paper will lead, as similar papers have 
led before, 


ideas on the subject, and if our sugges- 


to others penning their 


tions are not satisfactory, better ones 
may come from one or other of our 
readers. of Eee 
Cabinet should be, and generally are, 
made of different depths. 
is abundantly deep enough for all small 


The drawers an 


Two inches 


egos, while four, or even six inches, is 


not too deep for the larger eggs. They 


should be covered with glass, fitted in 


aframe, such as are used for insect 
Jn 
museums, where eges are exposed to 


drawers, so as to exclude dust. 
p 


| 


ON ARRANGING BIRD EGGS | 


the public, they very soon lose their 


colour: and we have seen covers both 
and of green clazed 
the 


needed to raise before the contents of 


of brown paper 


calico over them, which visitor 


the cases could be seen, and whicl: fell 
back of themselves sous tocover the glass. 
This, of course is a great Unproyement 
over the exposed case, but where the 
collector has a cabinet for his eggs, the 
more complete darkness in which the 
drawers will be kept will be much 
better. 


In arranging the eggs im the drawers, 


neatly made divisions of either deal or 


mahogany, or even of cardboard, are 


often used. The spaces made by those 
partitions are best all of one size 
in one drawer, but mustvary in different 
drawers according to the size of the 
egos, and the variable nature of their 
markings. Of many birds you may 
get one or two eggs that are character- 
istic of the whole, and where that 1s so, 
there is no advantage in taking more 
of the Hedge 


Sparrow, for instance, 1s so constant 


than this. The egg 
in its colour and want of marking that 
two or three specimens are as good as 
a hundred; but with an ege like that 
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of the common Guillemot the number — 


you would find worth keepmg is only 
When 
this plan is adopted the lower part of 


limited by your cabinet space. 


the space for the eggs should be partly 
filled with cotton wadding. We preter 
either pink or white, both of which 
can be purchased at avery small price, 
white beg about 2d. or 3d. per sheet, 
No shade looks 


so well as pink, as no eggs are of the 


and pink about 6d. 
same colour, and it contrasts well 
with all gveen tints. The wadding 
should be put into the spaces, so that 
the smaller ones will not appear to be 
The 
names of the birds should be neatly 


lower down in the divisions. 
summed on to the edge of the par- 
ii deal, 


neatly covered with white paper. 


fitions, | which, should be 


Some preter to these fixed partitions, 


to gum their eggs on to pieces of stiff | 


card, which are then arranged in order 
the 
sinall pins. 


in drawers, and fastened with 
The names of the birds, 
and any details concerning the eggs 
themselves, where obtained, &c., can 
be written at the bottom of the card; 
and we have seen a collection arranged 
in this way that not only looked well, 
but was exceedingly interesting to exa- 
mine from the correctness of the notes. 
Still, we always feel sorry to see eggs 
owummed. to the cards, because they 
cannot be removed without injury if it 
is desired to change their position. 
Some years ago we saw the collection 
of the well-known African traveller 


Canow Tristram. He was then ar- 


ranging them on an entirely new 


method, which he thought would be- 
the best yet devised. He hada num | ! 
ber of punches of various sizes, exactly — 
hke 4 
waddings, but oval shaped instead of § 
circular. | 


a 


those used for cutting gun 


With these he® punched as | 
many holes in a piece of card as he de- 


sired to mount specimens. The ends 


of the card were then cut half through, 
and bent down till they were at right 
aneles. <A strip of paper was gummed 
from one to the other to keep them in 
their place, and each was then coin- 
plete. Before the eges were put on 
the stand, a very thin sheet of cotton 
wadding was carefully laid over it, so 
that the eges, in filling up the hole cut 
for them, had this wadding to protect 
them agaist the hard edge of the 


cardboard. Those we saw finished 
were rather large eggs, and were 


mounted one or two on a stand, and | 
looked well. Smaller eges he intended 
The 
method appeared to be rather trouble- | 
but 


advantages would compensate for the | 


{ 
i 
I 
f 


arranging in larger numbers. 


some, he seemed to think its 


trouble. They were as well shown as} 
when guinmed on cards, were placed in | 
nice order and with perfect regularity, | 
and could not roll about as do loose 
specimens; the arrangement of the 
stands was easily altered, and they did} 


not take up more room than they | 
would in an ordinary way, while by! 
varying the length left on for the. 
ends of the stand, the eggs were all) 
No doubt| 


his set of punches would be rather 


raised to the same level. 


costly, but we think, with practice, the 
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holes could be neatly cut in the same 
Way as they are cut for photograph 
mounts, or small ones punched with a 
joiner's gouge. 


“NOTES, CAPTURES, “&C. 


vo years I have reared a great number of 
larve of OJonestis potatoria, and always 
found that they preferred rough grass, such 
as Triticum repens, the Couch Grass, ( Dactylis 


wlomerata), the Cocksfoot Grass, &c. What 
plant does your correspondent, Mr. H. Kerry, 
Marwich, mean by the Common Reed ? 


ROBERT Brown, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

A Propuctive Beetle Trarv.—Lastautumn 
T found two or three common Carabide in 
an area in front of my cellar windows, which 
is usually pretty full of dead leaves. 
was nothing remarkable, but still I thought I 
would look again, and my various searches 
were rewarded with half a dozen specimens 
of that lovely insect Leistus spinibarbis. The 
ther day I had another search, and found it 
so productive that I have thrown leaves into 
several corners and sheltered places, looking 
them over every day. The principal cap- 
tures are Carabidz, such as the Leistus afore- 
said, genus Caraius, and genus Prferostichus. 
There are also several species of Staphy linide, 
notably Ocvpus cupreus, Sachinus subterraneus, 
and several Philonthi. I think it would be 
well worth the trouble if your coleopteris 
and readers were to try this plan, which has 
already (in less than a week) added half a 
dozen species to my collection.— H. Brprorp 


Pr, Upper Norwood. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB 
Bs AND 

ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


We have again received the Report of this 


re 


society, a volume of over 100 pages of reports, 
papers, and accounts of excursions of the 
Club. There have been seven of theseduring 


- Reartne O. Potratorra.—During the last | 


| tunity of these gatherings 


This | 


157g, the accounts of whichare mostly arche- 


ological and historical. The sectional re- 


ports are only two—one on Geology and one 
on Entomology, from the pen of the Secre- 
S, W. Daltry. 


tary, the Rev. Seven species 


_of Lepidoptera were added to the Stafford- 


shire list during 1879, which there, as else- 


where, was noted for its cold, cheerless, 


sunless summer, the absence of common 
unusual abundance of 
(P. cardut). 


rarities are also recorded—A., alni, 


Butterflies, and the 

Several 
P, festuce, 
The evening 
the 


the Painted Lady 


and /iterrogationis, and others. 


meetings are held alternately at chief 


the district, an excellent plan for 
of the 


members in the various towns take the oppor- 


towns in 


extending. the. influence Club. The 
to exhibit whatever 
in their collections appears to be of special 
interest, and after the routine business papers 
At the first 


meeting at Hanley record was made of the 


on various subjects are read. 
finding of the nest (with two eggs) of the 


Stormy Petrel, near the Trent, at Weston ; 


and also of two seen at 
Madeley on the 28th March (79), a fact which 
that the 
migration of Swallows from this country was 


At the February meeting at 


Swallows being 


was said ‘‘supported the theory 
not universal.” 
Newcastle, among the flowers shown was one 
‘of the Crocus type,’’ blooming six months 
date. Probably this 
autumnale, the spring blooming of which was 


after was Colchicum 
noted in No. 28 of our first volume, in an in- 
by Mrs. 


Among the papers which 


teresting paper Hutchinson, 


of Leominster. 


were read was a. very interesting 
one, on the methods by which, at one 
stage or other of their existence, the 


Lepidoptera seek to preserve themselves from 
attack, 
in extenso, speaks of the manner in which the 


The paper, which is worth quoting 


| 8g is deposited for safety, and to be near the 


food of the young larva; of the manner in 
which some larvz conceal themselves, while 
others escape notice by their resemblance to 


a twig of the food plant; of the concealment 
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i 
SAS: 
a rule the moths that rest in exposed situa- | 


of the pupa; and finally of the imago. 


tions during the day bear a striking resem- 
blance to the substance in close proximity. 
It is very amusing to ask a novice to point 
out to you a moth on the tree trunk before 
which he stands; he runs his eye up and 


down, and declares there is nomoth.” After 
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speaking of ‘mimicry ”’ the paper concludes 
with detailed accounts of various 


adopted for capturing Lepidoptera. 


means | 


Sugar- 


ing is described as being ‘‘ very uncertain in | 


its results.”’ We cannot but think of suffi- 


cient attention to meteorological conditions 


. . | 
was paid, that we should arrive at greater | 
Another | 


certainty with regard to ‘‘sugar.”’ 
very interesting paper isin ‘‘ The intelligence 
of animals compared with that of man ;’’ but 


we cannot spare space for extracts. One on 


‘Some Fossil Trees in a mail pit near Han- | 
ley’ is illustrated, with a figure of one of the | 

] 
Avslist, of ; the || 


most remarkable of them. 
members, numbering 318, is given; of course 
Alto- 
gether the report is a good one, and of 


it ineludes several well-known names. 


interest to the general reader. 


NATURAL HISTORY DIARY. 
By J. W. Carter, Bradford. 


March 
8th..—Skylarks singing merrily. (S. L. M.) 
oth.—Hazel in flower. (H. T. 8.) 


11th.—Chaffinches and Thrushes in full song. | 


Gob GPs B.) 
1z2th.—Corn Buntings heard singing. — 
(E. P. P. B.)—Pied Wagtails arrive, very 
common. (J. F.)—H. progemmaria out; 
Shipley Glen. (J. F.) 


species has occurred in large numbers | 


here, and 
several specimens of the dark unicolourous 
( Fuscata ) 
C. flavicornis out; Shipley Glen, on boles 
of birch, &c. 


commoner than ever 


variety have been obtained. 
This species has been much 
I have known 
before ; the 12tu being a remarkably fine 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


_ the early part by a heavy snowstom. 


_ fields, until presently they began to ascené 


This ubiquitous | 


in every conceivable form; | 


26th. —W heatear seen, Huddersfield. (S.L. M. 


| hood. 
it | 


and warm day, they appeared to emerge) 
simultaneously in good numbers, thirty} 
specimens being taken by one collector, | 
Alder (Alnus glutinosa ) in flower. 
13th.—A. escularia out; Shipley Glen. (J. F.) 
in this district.—Yellow- 
(S. ds. Wis) 
2oth.—Wheatear seen near Allerton. 


Not common 
hammer heard singing. 
I did 
not see them myself till the 26th, when I 
On| 
the following day (27th) they appeared to 


saw three—two malesand one female. 


be generally distributed. Ground covered 
with snow to the average depth of threej 
inches. Considering the exceptionally cold) 
weather, they are decidedly before their 
(E.-P. P2B) a 
| 


31st.—Stock Dove's nest containing eggs;j 


average time of arrival. 


Bingley Wood, in the old ruins. Not un- . 
common in this locality. The keepers tell 
me they sometimes find its nest in old| 
(E. P. P. B.)—Duringy 


the whole of the month we have had north,| 


rabbit burrows. 


north-west, and east winds, preceded in| 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature; by] 
Lucy FErn. 


‘Chap XI. 
STROLL CONTINUED: 


Following the lane led through pleasant 


the hill, and after half-an-hour’s walk. sal 
down for a rest and for the pleasure of the 
of the scene. 
“Do you think those hills are caused by 
volcanic eruptions? asked JoHN. a 
“ Well, I should hardly think they are,| 


ce 2 


answered his wife; there does not seem té 
be many volcanic rocks in this neighbour 
I should say the valleys have beet 
scooped out by denudation, that is, by th| 


wearing away of the sides. If you lock afte 


Younes MarvRal/st, PL/6. 
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a sharp thunder shower, you will see each 
little stream carrying down earth, sand, and 
small stones, which have been loosened by 
This 


debris is carried down, accumulating as it 


‘frost and atmospheric influences. 


progresses, until, finally, it is deposited in 
some quiet pool, or at the mouth of some 
river. This, probably, has been going on for 
“ages, and only allow sufficient time and it is 
very easy to see that all this valley may have 
been holiowed out in this way.”’ 

“Then we should expect to find the same 
| beds of rock on the opposite side of the valley 
‘that there are on this, because at one time 
‘they must have been continuous across the 
| valley.” 

Nes: 


extent, appear on the opposite side; some- 


the same beds should, to a great 


‘times when arock is ‘dipping,’ as geologists 
say when it is slanting, the two sides will not 
correspond, because the upper beds are so 


——ee 


-much inclined that they would run out before 


they reached the opposite hill.” 
| “If you like, then, we will some day take 
a walk up the other side of the valley, to 


j 


getting on, just let us go to the top. and then 
we will return.” 


ascertain if such be the case: but time is 


Another five minutes’ walk brought them 
‘to the top of the hill, where they found an 
old quarry with piles of loose stones. 

‘“T have heard,” said the lady, ‘‘ that a par- 
ticular kind of moth, Dasypolia templi, is found 
in such situations as this; just let us have a 
‘look while we are here. They hide under 
the stones,”’ 


So JOHN set to work turning over the larger 


stones, while she examined the smaller pieces. 
| They turned a long while without finding any 
‘signs of life, save now and then a half-starved 
spider. Then a shining green-bottle fly re- 
warded their labours; then a hybernating 
* female wasp, until, when they were alout to 
give up the search, a stone was turned which 
revealed a beautiful temp/i sitting quietly uu- 
derneath. With the exercise of patience and 


more labour, three or four more were ob- 


tained, and they were just about to leave, 
when a person with an air of dignity walked 
up to JoHn, and asked him what he was 
doing ? 

‘‘Seeking moths, sir !”’ 

“What! I suppose you mean buzzards ? 
Well, it’s all very well to tell such tales to 
somebody as knows no better; but it’s all 
moonshine, and don't think a bamboozling 
me, It’s a pity a feller cannot keep a few 
rabbits quietly, but they should be hunted 
up by everybody. An’ I see yo’ brought yo’r 
wife to help yo’. Well, t'best advice as I can 
give yo’ is to get off my land as sooin as yo’ 
Cally 

In vain did JoHN attempt to explain ; even 
when shown the insects they had caught, 
Farmer Blunt would have it that they were 
after his rabbits, and demanded their speedy 
Exit, 


(To be continued. ) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
5. Mose 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y, N.) 
DY PHON <ROT TP). 16, kue23") 
TyPHon,—This 


priority by two years over Davus, which has 


name appears to have 
generally been used by English writers. Con- 
siderable confusion has been created by the 
manner in which the names of the type and 
varieties have been mixed up, which we will 
endeavour to clear up under the head 
‘‘ Variation.” 

Imago.—Fl. 16, Fig. 3.—Uniformly dull 


brown, with or without one or more eyed 


spots. Under-side similar in colour, the hind 


wing darker towards tne base. A more or 
less distinct pale band crosses both wings, 
beyond which are several more or less dis- 
tinctly eyed spots, largest and most numerous 
in the hind wing, but sometimes scarcely 
traceable. 


Juarva.—Dark green; dorsal line darker 
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edged with yellow, spiracular line yellow, 
spiracles brownish. 

‘Pupa —Suspended by the tail from a 
grass stem, green or pale brown, clouded, 
and marked with darker, rather short and 
stumpy. 

Food Plants.—Owen, Wilson, and New- 


man give Beak Rush (Riyncospora alba) as the | 


only known food of this species, but a writer 


(Mr, Joseph Chappell) in the Entomologists’ 
_having been rarely bred. 


Weekly Intelligencer, vol. I, p. 35, Says .— 
“The larva of this species feeds on the 


cotton grass, near the roots, in May; it is | 


green, with six white lines. 
green, with three dusky stripes on each wing 
case ; it is suspended by the tail.” 
Habitat.--Typhon frequents damp moors, 
bogs, and mosses; is found in Ireland, in the 
northern counties of England, aid in Scot- 
land. 


and America, but is not found at all in more | 


southern localities, 
Variation.—A very variable 


The specimens occurring at Chat Moss, Man- | war kedvcharacioncee 


_ doubt as to the state in which they pass the 


eae ae ; eng 
localities are darker in hue than those found | winter, as will be seen under each species. 


further north, and the eyes are much larger | 


chester, and other of the more southerly 


and more distinct. Four, five, or even six 
distinct black, white-centred spots, in pale 


rings, are on the under-side of the hind 


which show more or less distinctly through | 


to the upper side. This form with large dis- 
tinct eyes (Fig. 3a) is the Philoxenus of Esper, 
is called Davus in Kirby’s European Butter- 
flies, and Rothliebii British 
Butterflies. In the North of England and in 
Scotland the specimens are paler in colour, 
the band on the under-side is less distinct, 


and the eyed spots fewer in number and 


in Newman’s 


much less distinct, some of them being a 
mere pale dot, without trace of either the 
black-spot or white centre. This form is the 
Laidion of Borkhausen, and is the same as 
that called Tyfhon in Kirby, and Davus in 
Newman. A third variety, smaller and still 
paler, with the eyed spots entirely wanting, 


The Pupa is | 


It occurs in Northern Europe, Asia, | 


or only traceable as pale dots, and the pale 
band little different from the ground color, 
occurs in Lapland, and is called Jsis, Thub. 
I expect this is similar to that figured on page 
97 by Newman, from Shetland, and as those 
from Orkney spoken of by Doubleday, as 
and being nearly white. The names Typhon 
Davus are general terms, including all the | 
varieties. 

Parasites.—None known, the species | 


Genus IV, Saly:us. 


“ Satyrus, Bdv., Saty’rus, a Satyr, a rustic 
Cf, 


deity, half man, and half goat. Virg. 
1 Ie) 


The species included in 


Belew.732 
this genus in 
Doubleday’s Catalogue are placed in three 
separate genera by Kirby. We have followed 
Doubleday rather to avoid confusion, than 
that there is not sufficient distinction, at any 


_rate so far as the first two species are con- 
species. | 


cerned, for they have hairy eyes, a very 
There is also some 


The synonomy of these Genera is very con- 
the 
the Genera 


three columns 


fused. We give in 


species, and the names of 


| applied to them by different authors :— 
wings, and two or three on the fore wings, | ; 


Doubleday. Westwood. Kirby. 
SATYRUS. LASIOMMATER. SATYRUS, 
fEgeria. Ei geria. hegeria, 
Megera. Megera. Megezra. 
SATYRUS. EPHINEPHLE, 
JAaniva. Janiva. Janiva, 
Tithorun. Tithornus, Tithornus, 
Hyperanthus.  Hvperanthus. HIPPARCHIA, 
Fly pevanthus. 
Semele. Semele. Semele. 


This will show how the generic names have 
been mixed, and how closely allied the species 
The third column is the 
modern arrangement, and that most in use in 
this country, where our limited number of 
Butterflies and insular prejudices prevent 


must be. most 
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Pmuch attention being paid to the Rhopalocera 
except by students. 

Thespecies are various shades of brown, 
and generally have eyed spots on one or both 
‘Pwings. 
UGERIA, 


L.—(PI. 14, Fig. 1.) 


THE SPECKLED Woop. 
* FGERIA, L., Eger’ia (A2geria), a nymph 
sho was supposed to have favoured and in- 
structed Numa Pamphilus. Ovid, Fast. IIL., 
275.—A. L. 
Imago.—Pl. 14, Fig. 1.—-Dark brown, 
ith about nine irregular pale yellowish- 
brown spots (Sometimes nearly white) along 
Costa and hind margin of the fore wing, and 
fone on the costa of the hind wing. Thespot 
at the tip of the fore wing has a white- 


_ tember, when they are generally understood 


to hybernate and feed up in early spring. 
On this point some doubt was thrown in a 
paper by Mr. Fitch, in the Entomologist for 
1879. Miss Sotheby (Entomologist, vol. ii., 
251) had some larve in 1878, one of which 
turned to a pupa on toth October of that 
year. The Rev. Joseph (Greene also, in his 
well-known paper on ‘‘ Pupa Digging,”’ says 
he has several times met with the pupa of 
this species, which ‘ passes the winter in that 
In 


when the Imago emerged, and it may be 


state.” neither case are we informed 


that in forward seasons, as stated by Lewin 


nearly a century ago, that there is a third 


entred black spot within it, and the hind | 
| a species passes the winter, particularly when 


ving has at the hind margin three pale 


rellow rings, also enclosing white-centred 
black spots, and one more at the tip, in which 
he black spot is often wanting. 
Larva.—P!1. 14, Fig. 1a.—Dull brownish- 
green ; dorsal stripe darker, and bordered by 
a paler line; spiracular line pale, with darker 
line above. In some specimens there is 
another line between these. The entire sur- 
face is rather rough and warty, and covered 
x ith short hairs. 
2 Pupa.—P!I. 14, Fig. 16.—Green or brown- 
Rather short. 


We are indebted to 


ish-green, with darker marks. 
Suspended by the tail. 
}Miss Sotheby for the larva and pupa to 
| figure. 

Food Plant.—Various species of grass. 
‘Times of Appearance.—In ordinary 
seasons the Butterfly emerges from the pupa 
about the middle of April. The eggs are laid 
‘singly on the grass blades, and soon hatch, 
e larve are full fed in June or July, and 
apa may be found in the latter month. It 
nains but a few days in this state, and by 
end of July the insect is again upon the 
g. The second Brood of larve may be 
nd at the latter end of August or in Sep- 


brood of the species, or that the autumn pupa 
produce barren imagines, as we know occurs 
in other cases. It is not much to the credit 
British Entomologists that there should be 


any doubt as to the state in which so common 


| we have so few Butterflies to study. 


Habitat.— Woods and shady lanes. Is 
said to be common everywhere but in the 
north of Scotland, but it seems to have dis- 


_ appeared from many of its former habitats, 


and is now certainly not common in many 
places where it was formerly abundant. It 
is generally distributed throughout Europe, 
and one form occurs in Western Africa. 
Varieties.— Three named varieties are 
given in Kirby, viz.: Tircis, Godt.: Meone, 
Cram.; Xiphia, Faber. 
Tircis or Niphia, but Meone is a form found in 


I know nothing of 


South Europe and in Africa, which has the 
In 
Staudinger’s catalogue this form is con- 


light marks of an orange or tawny hue. 


sidered to be the type, and is called .#eeria, 
with Meone asa synonym, while one northern 
form is considered to be a variety, and is 
called Egerides, Abnormal. forms are not 
common. The pale spots vary in size, but I 
have seen no other aberrant specimens. A 
variety with bipupilled eye is said to be com- 
mon in the Channel Islands, but I have not 
seen one. 


Parasites.—I know of none. 
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LA Cee i ae Ak eee be Lee 


Page 209 of our first volume, but we 
HOW TO BEGIN. | propose now to extend our remarks a 
little, and will begin with searching 


eee VOPTERSA. for the eggs when deposited by the 
F late years a great impetus has butterfly or moth in the usual way. 

{} been given to breeding Insects To find the eggs of Lepidoptera 
rom their earlier stages. Not only | seme knowledge and much patience 1s 
ere finer cabinet specimens obtained, _needed. To look for them in any 
systematic way requires the collector 


to know the food plant of the larva, 


but much knowledge was gained, and 
ges of Lepidoptera which were at one 
time thrown away as useless, are now | and where it occurs, and when the 
rized greatly. We have not as yet | imago deposits them. It would be a 


earned how to preserve insect eggs, so | waste of time to search for eggs of the 


us to be able to examine them at our | hybernating Vanesside (Urtice, Lo, kc.) 


eisure. If they are impregnated they | in the autumn or winter, and even the 


hatch when the time comes, if they | period of copulation is not always a 


are not, they shrivel up; but drawings guide, for while some species begin to 


have been made of many of them, | deposit their eggs immediately, others 


and some are very beautifu! objects. do not do so for shorter or longer 
Probably when more of themarefigured | periods afterwards. Still it may be 


hey also will help us to a knowledge | safely concluded, except in case of 


of the affinity one species or genus hybernating species, which never de- 


posit their eggs till spring, that when 


Dears to another, and assist in the 
slucidation of many points as yet dark | the species is beginning to be worn, the 
us. Our present object is not so | eggs may be successfully looked for. 
much to speak on that part of the sub- | Species that emerge late in the year, 
ect as to help our younger readers a | and do not hybernate, generally pass 
ittle in obtaining eggs of Lepidoptera, | the winter in the egg state, and in 
md rearing the imagines. A short | many cases they are either concealed, 


wticle on the subject will be found at | or some covering or protection is 
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afforded to shield them from the attacks 
of enemies, as well as from the cold. 
The common Gold Tail (A. chrysorrhaa) 
covers them with a brown down from 
her anal segments, which is securely 


glued over them. Others appear to be 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


coated with a sort of varnish, which is 


adhesive at first, and fastens them to 
the place where they are deposited, 
and others are carefully concealed in 
crevices of bark, axils of leaves, &c. 
Eggs laid in the first seven or eight 
months in the year generally hatch in 


_ magnifying power to enable anyone to 


two or three weeks, only those of the | 


earliest months remaining much longer, 
as there would be no food for the young 


will supply us with carefully made 


larve if they hatched before the buds | 


begun to burst. Eggs laid after August | 


generally remain till spring before they | 


hatch. and may be found during win- 
ter. Hges of many species, that were 
quite unknown in their earlier stages, 
have been discovered by watching the 
Butterflies 


deposit their eges during bright sun- 


female when ovapositing. 


shine, generally, we believe, in the 
latter part of the day. Some species, 
such as the large and common Whites 
(hi. rape), the Black- 
veined (A. crategi), the small Tortoise- 
shell (V. wrtice), the Peacock (V. Jo), 


7 


&e., deposit a number in one place, 


brassice and 


generally on the underside of a leaf of 
the food plant, and the larve of such 
species are always more or less grega- 
rious. Those whose larve are solitary 
only deposit one egg at a time, gene- 
vally only one on a plant. ‘These are 
necessarily more difficult to find, but, 


by watching the females when so en- 


| H. B. P.—We shall be glad to see you 


gaged, you may soon learn how they 
are deposited, and they will be much 
easier found afterwards. The eggs of 
Butterflies are generally very beautiful 
objects for the microscope, and but for 
the ditticulty of preserving them, already 
spoken of, they would no doubt be 
An 


ordinary pocket lens will be of sufficient 


highly prized for that purpose. 


distinguish the species of butterfly, so 
soon as he becomes acquainted with 
the form of the different eggs. They 
are ditiicult to describe in words, but if 
any of our readers during the season, 


drawings of any of them, or with the 
eges themselves, we will have ther 
engraved and published. In the course 
of time, most of the species might be 
so obtained, and the series would be 
of considerable service. 

Next week we will speak of the egos 


of the Heterocera. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dulwich list. The more complete you cal/ 
make it the better- 
H. T., Coventry.—We shall be glad to se 
your Canadian Butterflies. 
Be PP: 20 Nie see ae 
send is the larva of some kind of Dipterou 


The animal yoi 
insect. 2. It is not unusual for butter 
flies to grease, though not so subject a 


moths. 3. Coloured plates sent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESERVING ReEpTILEs.—Sir,—Being 1 
correspondence with a person in Canadé 
who wishes to send me some preserve 
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Reptiles, but cannot, as they are preserved 
alcohol, and it would not be safe to send a 


bottle all that way. Could you tell me if 


here be any kind of powder in which they | 


bould be preserved. — Yours truly, H. 

#1 Hompson.—Coventry, April 15th. 

(The bottles may be sent in cases, packed in 

| sawdust, bran, or rotten wood. The only 
_ other method we know of is to skin them, 


and send the dry skins.--EDs. | 


Th, EXCHANGE. 


) Ihave a few Ova of the dark variety of 


PProgemmaria (fuscata ), which I should be glad | 


¥-o distribute to Members of our Exchange 
lub, on receipt of stamp for postage.—S, L. 
)Mosiry, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


MoLe Tracks oN THE Snow.—After the 
eavy storms of Tuesday, Jan. igth, we ex- 
amined closely the various tracks of birdsand 
Wanimals in the snow. We were surprised to 
ind a great number of tracks of the mole 
yherever we went, but particularly along the 
edgerows. They appeared to have passed 
heir nights running about on top of the 
We should 
e glad to know, if this is always the case, or 
We 
Nhave reason to think they are not in the habit 


now, instead of in their holes. 
vhether they only do so in the snow. 


of doing so at other times, as we never see 
them about at night, though often out witha 
lantern.—R. Prescott DEcIE. 
| Turee Crows To ONE Nest.—Having 
been told by some friends that there was a 
nest not far off which belonged apparently to 
three crows, we went on Tuesday, April r2th, 
to look at it. We saw the nest at the top of 


oak tree, and in it two crows were sitting 
e by side; the third, however, was not to 


> 


‘seen. We went again on Thursday, the 


, when there was only one bird onthe nest. 


Of 


hers came flying along the dingle and were 


SS en 


fuliginosa.—J. W. Carter, 
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joined by the first. The three together flew 
round over our heads for a short time, when 
the one which we had first seen went back to 
the nest, while the other two perched on the 
nearest tree. We stayed some time longer 
watching them, but as they did not move we 
went away, pretty well satisfied that the 
Can 


any of your readers give a parallel instance ? 


three crows belonged to the same nest. 


—R. Prescott DEcIE. 

CAPTURES ON THE WALLASEY SANDHILLS., 
—On the 15th inst I had the pleasure, in 
company with my friend, Mr. Firth, of renew- 
Nyssia leonaria in 
the 


ing my acquaintance with 


its well known ‘‘native haunts”’ 
Cheshire Sandhills. 


this species on three or four occasions, now 


on 


Although I have taken 


more than ten vears ago, I do not remember 
ever to have seen it in such abundance: hun- 
dreds might have been collected in a very 
short time in splendid condition. Female 
specimens were equally common, many of 
them depositing their eggs, which, after a 
little practice, were easily found inside the 
hollow stems of grass, &c. In addition to 
Zonaria, we also took three or four fine speci- 
mens of T. ofuina, one rubricosa, two L. multi- 
An 
3radford, April 


Strigaria, and viarve of B, rubi and 
18th, r88r. 

SWALLOWS BUILDING IN CHIMNEYS.—On 
page 71, No. 9, of the Young Naturalist, 1 see 
that Mr. Mosley says that he never saw a 
swallow enter a chimney. Last week, while 
talking with my father about them, he told 
me that one day, when he was at Bubben- 
hall, a village five miles from here, he was 
called into a house. The man wanted to 
show him a nest in the chimney. He looked | 
up, and saw the swallows come in and out of 
the nest. It was built several feet from the 
top, and the old birds lowered themselves 
down to feed the young ones, It was one of 
those straight chimneys, and they kept a fire 
burning all day, but did not cook anything, 
on account of the bits falling from the nest. — 


H. THompson, Coventry. 
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DoMESTIC USE OF THE PriMRosE, —I see Mr. 
J. P. Soutter says (Young Naturalist, p. 159) 
that ‘‘the primrose has never been ustilised 
for any useful purpose.’"’ He is evidently 
quite unaware how extensively it is used in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire for the making 
of vinegar. spring 
gathered in large quantites for this purpose, 


In the flowers are 
so much so that in many parts of the district 
the plant has been all but exterminated, and 
I venture to say, that anyone who has tasted 
primrose vinegar will never want any other 
kind so long as it can be got.—Gezo. T. 


PoRRITT. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature; by 
Lucy FERN. 


Chap XII. 
WINTER APPEARS. 


Autumn had many pleasures; the bright 
days tempted the inmates to many a ramble 


1 


along the hill edges in search of the last | 


treasures of the year. The November moth 
(C. brumata) was abundant in the very gar- 
den, and Fieldfares and Redwings came to 
pick the haws from the hawthorn hedge every 
morning. 

One day in the latter half of December, 
when the wind rustled the withered leaves 
about the garden, whirling them into heaps, 
and swaying the leafless ash boughs to and 
fro,an old man with grey beard presented 
himself at the door of the rustic cottage and 
inquired if Sprina did not live there. 

‘No, indeed, she does not,” the visitor was 
told, “‘ but,” continued the informer, ‘a lady 
does live here who used to be known by that 
name, but she changed it for another six 
months ago.”’ 

‘Bring her and let me see her,” said the 
old man with the grey beard. 

So the message was taken to the lady of the 
house, who at once came to see who enquired 


glad if SUNSHINE would sing me that old song’ 


so anxiously after her. As soon as her eyes 
fell upon the old man, she ran to him, threw | 
her arms around his neck, and kissed him, — 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My Father!” 

‘Father, where have you been all those - 
long months? Who expected to see you here | 
to-day ? Why did you not send us word you 
were coming? It isa long time since I saw — 
you. Docome in and stay with me, and tell 


me all about it.”’ 


SUNSHINE came too, and SHOWER also, who 
had again joined the party in Autumn, and 
both caught hold of the old man and dragged 
rather than led him into the parlour before 
a cheerful fire. 

“ Tell us, pray, do tell us,” said SUNSHINE, 
where you have been all this while; you 
promised to let us know how you were going 
on, but we have never once heard from you, 


never once. Yes, we are glad to have you 


with us once again, ‘Fhe company of Spring 
and Summer and Autumn have been delight. 
ful, but we have missed that homely fireside 


chat which you can always give.” 

‘““My dear,” said FATHER WIHINTER,” of 
have been a very long way: I have been to 
the Arctic regions, and after a little while I 


will tell you about my journey. You well 


know what delight I always take in snow and 
frost and howling gales, and as it is so long | 
since { heard your sweet voices, I would be 


just once more.”’ 


So, repairing to the piano, she at once } 
began .— | 


Brave Winter and I shall ever agree, 
Though a stern and a frowning gaffer is he; | 
I like to hear him with hail and rain 
Come tapping against the window pane: 
I like to hear him come marching forth, 
Begirt with the icicles of the north ; 
But I like him best when he comes bedi 
In his velvet robes of stainless white, 


A cheer for the snow—the drifting snow,— 
Smoother and purer than Beauty’s brow ; 
The creature of thought scarce like to tread 
On the delicate carpet so richly spread. 
With feathery wreath the forest is bound, | 
And the hills are with glittering diadems| 
crown’d, 


ght 
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’Tis the fairest scene we can have below— 
Sing. welcome, then to the drifting snow. 


‘That is the sweetest music I have heard 


for a long time,”’ said the old man, ‘‘and how 


I should like to know ?”’ 


In answer to this question a long row of. 


cabinet drawers were brought out, one after 
the other, and held before them. 


| female, 


Larva.—Green, a pale line on each side 
of the dorsal line, all of which are widest in 


the middle. Spiracular line white. The 
divisions of the anal segment are very short, 
and are pink at the tip; head green. The 


body is all covered with minute warts, each 


_ of which emit a short hair. 


His eyes, | 


though aged, were not dim, and as they fell | 


upon one beautiful insect after another, they 
fairly glistened with delight, and when he 
came to a beautiful row of Plusias he ad- 
mitted that though snow and ice were beauti- 
ful in their way, yet they were not to com- 
pare with the wing of a Plusia. 

‘“They are all very beautiful,” says he, 
Bebut tam for utility ;1is there any utility 
about them?” 

“ Utility >” says his eldest daughter, ‘I 
should never have thought of you asking 


such a question. I should think there is, 


What can enliven the mind and promote | would almost appear they sometimes pupate 


ef aie 


health more than the study of these ? 
person has any veneration about him, he is 


' the most devoted who knows most about the 


similar spots near the hind margin. 


works of Nature.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
Sols MIOSLEY. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


MEGERA . Pl. 14, Fig, 2. 
' The Wail. 


“Mecara, Q., Mege’va, one of the Furies. 


)Virg. ZZon. xii, 846.°—A.L. 


Imago.—Pl. 14, fig. 2. 
With dark markings. Forewing with one 
with three 


Tawny brown. 


eyed spot near the tip, hind wing 


The 
male has a dark band on the forewing, run- 
ning from behind the eyed spot to the middle 
of the hind margin, which is wanting in the 


Pupa.—Suspended by the tail. rather 
stout, and humped, green in colour, witha 
few paler marks. 

Food Plant.—Grasses. 
the Cocksfoot grass (Dactylus glomerata ). 


Times of Appearance.—The Butterfly 
appears in May, in which month, or early in 


Seems to prefer 


June, the eggs are laid singly on the grass 
The larva is full fed by the middle 
or end of July, and the species remains nearly 


stems. 


' a month in the pupa state, the second brood 


| appearing in August. 


The eggs are laid 
during this month, and hatch in a few days, 
the larva feeding during the autumn, and it 


This, 
accordance with the axiom that the same 


before winter. however, is not in 


| species always passes the winter in the same 


| Megeva may be found early in spring. 


| state, for it is certain that young larve of 


Per- 
haps those that pupate in autumn may 
emerge then, and possibly, as has been sug- 


gested with reference to the last species, in 
| 


fine seasons these may even pair, and deposit 


their ova. 


Habitat.—Lanes and grassy places. It 
is generally considered to be of universal 
occurrence in Britain, except in the extreme 
north of Scotland, but whatever may have 
been the case formerly, I know of very ex- 
tensive districts where it is no longer to be 
found. When I commenced to collect it was 
one of our commonest butterflies, but since 
1860 I have never seen but a solitary speci- 
men, Dr. Buchanan White, quoted by Mr. 
Newman, makes the same remark, adding, 
‘The series of cold summers following that 
year seem to have destroyed the species ; 
though possibly like Pyranceis cardui, it may 
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again put in an appearance.” - It i twenty. |< @ AEE ENG Eee 


one years since it disappeared here, and 
many correspondents write to the same effect 


from other localities. Still it seems probable 


that so abundant a species will again spread | 


over those places in which it does not now 
occur. It is found all over Europe except in 
_ the polar regions, in Northern Asia, and Asia 
Minor, also in the north of Africa. 
Variation.—Striking varieties of this 
butterfly are rare. I have a female with the 
paler portion of the wings almost white, and 
a male of similar hue is in the collection of 
Mr. S. Stevens. but his has four eyed spots 


on the hind wing, and mine but three. Mr. 


Stevens has another with the darker portions | 


of both wings quite a pale brown, almost 
drab. 
hind wing. 
collection’ of Mr. F. Bond: the forewing is 


This also has four eyed spots on the 


A more curious variety is in the 


of the usual type, but hasanextra small eyed 


THE SEA SHORE.” 


We have had a parcel of shells sent us 
lately for our Exchange Club, that were in 
such poor condition, we have thought it well 
to pen a few lines on collecting them, with 
special reference to Marine Shells. A popular 
song says — 


‘Those were the happiest days of all, Maud, 
Gathering shells by the sea shore ;”’ 


and we know that large numbers of young 
people, especially those who only visit the 
sea side for a summer holiday, gather shells 
in great number, and without much regard to 
kind or condition. What can be pleasanter 
than a stroll along the sea beach at the close 
of a summer day, after the tide has receded ? 
The murmur of the little waves, as they lap 


upon the shore, is pleasant in its monotony, 


_ the long unbroken stretch of golden sand de- 


ceiving the eye as to distance ; the wgite- 


spot close to the top. The hind wing has the | 


ground color, semi-transparent, with four 
eyed spots on a fulvous band, and slight ful- 


vous marks nearer the base the wing, where 


it is generally very dark brown. 
a specimen with the dark band characteristic 
of the male, much wider than usual, making 
the specimen look very dark. Specimens 
than 


wing 


with more three on 
hind 
the underside has generally six or seven, 
but 


on the upperside. 


eyed spots 


the are not uncommon; 


there are seldom more than four 


An extra spot with white 
centre on the fore wing, like Mr. Bond's 
named above, is often 


seen, also speci- 


mens with an extra eyed spot below the | 


ordinary one. Specimens with the eye bi- 


pupilled are not very rare. Four varieties 
are named :—Lyssa, Bork, which occurs in 
the South-east of Europe and in Asia Minor, 
has the underside of a more uniform ash 
colour than our specimens. 
occurring in Corsica and Sardinia, is smaller 
and paler. The other two—JMegerina, H. S. 
and Adrasta Hub.—I know nothing of. 


Parasites. —None known to me. 


Lalso have | 


Tigelius, Bon., | 


| 


sailed vessels in the distance ; the gulls flying 
to their distant resting-place, with scarcely a 
flap oi their spreading wings; the sun setting 
in rosy clouds behind the distant high land, 
if you are on the east coast, or far away over 
the ocean, leaving a long track of fire on the 
waves, if you are on the west coast ; all is so 
beautiful and pleasant that it is no wonder 
such a ramble should be an attractive one. 


_ Then the little sea shells that strew the edge 


of ‘‘ high water mark’ are so different from 
what are seen in country strolls, that few can 
heip but pick them up and admire; and they 
are carried away by basketfuls to country 


homes. But, for scientific purposes, shells 


thus gathered are comparatively of little use. 
Gently as they are washed about in summer 
time, the constant friction against the sand 


_ soon rubs them down, and all the finer colour-- 
_ing and more delicate raised parts of the 


shell are quickly worn away; and in this 
state it is often difficult to make out the 
species. 

A reference to the articles on Conchology 
in our last volume will show the beginner, 
that shells are classified, not by the shells — 
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themselves, but by the animal occupying | (Cyprea Europea), almost the only repre- 


them. The old division into Bivalves and 


Univalves is right enough as it happens, but | 


whether the dwellers in these shells have, or 
have not, a head is what is now looked at in 
their classification, as by this means those 
that 
shells, can also be properly classified. 
1, &c.) 
to learn something of the inhabitant of the 


have 
(See 
In order 


members of the MoLtusca no 


Young Naturalist, vol. 1, p. 27 


shell it is necessary to get the animal alive, 
and by so doing, the collector not only gets 
his shells in much finer condition, but he also 
learns something of the habits of the various 
Not that 
promiscuous collecting, but when you learn 


species. we would undervalue 
by getting a few living specimens, what they 
really are like, you will separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and pick up only those that 
are good enough to be worth preserving. 
Turn to the rocks, then, with their seaweed 
their little pools filled with 
water, beautifully pelucid. The common Peri- 


mantle, and 


an article of food, can bear the heat of a sum- 
mer’s sun for many hours, and is found on 


“species of the same genus will be found under 


rocks, left bare every receding tide. In the 


winkle (Littorina littorea), so much used as | 


the rocks, almost at high water-mark. Other | 


the bladder wrack (fucus) that covers those | 


| 
} 


pools here will be found various species of © 


Trochus, or top shells, and whelks of various 
genera. Still further down may be found on 
those rocks that are uncovered each tide, but 
for a shorter period, 
( Patella if 15 
closely these animals cling to the stone. 
Select the shell you want, but be careful not 


to touch it, until, by a sudden and smart jerk, 


the common Limpet 


vulgata ). astonishing 


_o dislodge it from its piace. 
dentally touch it, or do not succeed in your 
first attempt, it is no use to try again, for you 
“will not get it off now without injuring the 
“shell. 

serge of ‘“‘low water,’ may be found the 
-purple-spotted Trochus (T. ziziphinus), the 
Rock Murex, and the pretty little Cowry 


é 


Roa~*. % 


i 


how | 


If you acci- | 


| 
Still further down, at the extreme 


On 
the slimy armsof oarweed floating here may 
be found the beautiful blue-lined Limpet 
( Patella pelucida). The bright blue lines in 
the apex of this species are scarcely to be 
seen on those washed ashore by the tide. 
Other species must be sought by dredging, 


sentative of its genus to be found here. 


when you may obtain other curious Limpets 
—the Keyhole Limpet (Fissurella reticulata), 
and the Hungarian Bonnet (Pileopsis Hungari- 
(Aporrhats pes-pelicani), 
All named so far are Uni- 


cus), the Pelican’s Foot 
and many others. 


valves, and many Bivalves may be found in 


similar situations. Mussels in large beds 
above low water-mark, Oysters, Scallops, 


&c., in deeper water. Cockles, Gapers, Razor 
Shells, and many others burrow in the sand 
or mud at about low water. and often at con- 
siderable depths. They are easiest obtained 
alive when a heavy ground swell has shifted 
the bottom, but they may sometimes be found 


on the surface, and must be approached 


cautiously, as they bury themselves very 
quickly on the slightest alarm, and you will 
not find it easy to dig them out. Bivalve 
shells, however, are oftener found uninjured 
on the beach than Univalves, and we have 
often gathered even the very delicate pelucid 
Razor-shell (Solen pellucidus) quite perfect. 
Other Bivalves bore into stone, and must be 
Our 


space is already exceeded, but a little prac- 


got out with a hammer and chisel. 


tice will soon teach you what we have left 
unsaid. One more remark, and we have 
done. If you find it inconvenient to dredge, 
it will be worth 


your while to make friends with the fisher- 


and perhaps in any case, 


men, who often bring deep sea shells to the 
surface on their lines, We have also some- 
times obtained fine specimens by examining 
the contents of the stomachs of flat fish, who 
swallow the shell for the sake of the inhabit- 
ant. Of course, the process of digestion is as 
injurious as the action of the sea, but those 
that have not been long in the stomach of 


the fish are often quite perfect. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. Wallcress (Arabis Thaliana), in flower April 
Botanica Diary (Continued from No. 75, | 15th. Sloe (Prunus Sica, in flower April 
Page 163). Wood Anemone (Anemone Nem- | 15th. Ladies’ Smock (Cardamine Pratensis ), 


ovosa), in flower, March 26. Hawthorn | in flower April r5th. Stitchwort (Stellaria 
(Crategus Oxyacantha), in leaf March 27th. | Holestea), in flower April 15th. Cow Parsnip 
Shepherd’s Purse (Lapsella Bursa-pastoris) in | (Heraclium Sphodyllium), April 15th. Lime 
flower April 5th. Horse Chestnut (_Zsculus | (Tilia Europza) in flower April 17th. Ground 
Hipposcastaneum ) in leaf, April 9th. Sloe | Ivy (Nepheta Glechoma), in flower April 17th. 
(Prunus communis ), in flower April 9th. Pansy | Maple (Acer Camfestre), in flower Apri! 17th. 
(Viola tricolor) in flower April 9th. Wood | Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia), in leaf April 
Sorrel (Oxalis Avetosella), in flower April goth. | 20th. Wild Strawberry (Fragaria Vesca) in 
Marsh Marigold (Caltha Palustvis), in flower ‘| flower April 22. Germander Speedwell ( Ver- 
April roth. White Dead Nettle (Lamium | onica Chamedrys), in flower April 22nd.—A. 
album ), in flower April roth. Cowslip (Prim- | Davis, Junr., High Street, Great Marlow, 

la veris), in flower April roth. Dog rose | Bucks. | 
(Rosa Canina), in flower April 12th. Crab | [is our correspondent quite sure that Rosa 
ipple (Pyrus Malus), in leaf April 15th. | canina was in flower on April r2th.—Ebs.] 
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Pups Dicernc. — This morning I have 
been out pup digging with a friend, and we 
Is not that very good for 
Py - OUNRIBE, 


got over a dozen. 
| this time of the year?—B, 
i Manon Park, Lee. 

| GREAT CRESTED GREBE NEAR BRADFORD.— 
A specimen of the Great Crested Grebe 
_ (Podiceps cristatus) was picked up alive in an 
~ exhausted condition, at Shipley Glen, on the 
19 of February last.—J. W. CARTER. 

LonG-Earep Bat.—I caught a specimen of 
the Long-eared Bat on the r8th inst, which 
measured more than g inches from tip to tip 
of wings, its ears extending to 1} inches.—H. 
ANDREWS, Boro’ Bridge. 

GENFRAL Notes.—A Thrush’s nest with 3 
eggs was found on March zoth. Small gar- 
den white (Pieris Rape) and green veined 
Red 
Admiral (V. Atalanta) seen on April r5th. 


white (Pieris Napi) seen April gth. 


Swallows seen on April 16th, (last seen Dec. 
8th, 1880) and Dor Beetle on the wing. A 
large Tortoise shell caught (V. Polychoros) on 
April r4th.— A. Davis, Junr., High Street, 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 


FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
REGULATIONS. 


The announcements will be confined to 
Books on Natural History or Scientific 
Subjects, Cabinets, Store Boxes, and 
other Collectors’ requirements, either 
wanted, or to be disposed of. 


z. An uniform charge of 4d. for 12 words | 


will be made, and 1d. for every three 
words additional. 

3. Where the address is published, the words 
of the address will be counted, and 
charged for. 

. Where the advertizer doesnot desire his 
address to be published, a number will 


be appended, and.all repliesto such ad- | 


vertisements must be sent with one 
stamp for postage to the conductors of 
this magazine, by whom they will be for- 
warded. 

. When an article is agreed to be purchased 
for Cash, the money may be sent in 
blank Postal Orders, to the conductors 
of the magazine, who will hold it until 
the article has been received, and found 
to be as represented, when it will be sent 


Or 


| Athalia, 


to the seller. One extra stamp must be 
sent for postage. 

6. No trade announcement will 
under this head. 


WANTED.—The Zoologist for July, 1876, and 
December, 1878. 
C2, 

Wall case of British Lepidoptera, corked 
back, glass front, 36 in. by 30 in. 


be made 


Cash or Lepidoptera.— 


List on 
application. —10/- Package extra. — H. 
FRERE. Queens Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

WaNTED.—‘ The Naturalist in Nicaragua.” 
Will give cash or other books.—C 3. 

Hood’s Works, 7 Vols.; published at 6/- 
per Vol., to exchange for works on Natural 
History. —A 3. 

Ba >bington’s ‘‘ English Botany,” well bound, 
kc 

Stained deal Cabinet, 20 drawers mahog- 


Other Botanical works,—B 3. 


any fronts and glass in frames, glass panel 


| doors, and several hundred species of Lepid- 


optera—some rare; the lot for £8 zos. od., 
cheap.—(Rev.).]. Jorrnson, Vicarage, Denby, 
Near Huddersfield. 

‘‘ Naturalist,’ 4 vols., crimson cloth; last 
year’s unbound. Cost with binding 26s. ; 
will take 15s.— Jos=pH ANDERSON, Junior, 
Chichester. 

Copies of Vol. 1 of the Young, Naturalist 
bound or unbound, for other Works on 
Natural History.—THE Epirors. 


EXCHANGE. 

I should be obliged to any person who can 
send me any of the following Larve for 
figuring, and will endeavour to make a good 
return :—Crategi, any of the Genus Argynnis, 
Sibylla. Galathea, 
Megera, Davus, Pruni, Betule, 
any of the Genus Lycana or Hesperia.— 
S. L.. Mosiry, Beaumont Park, Huddersam 
field. 

British and Foreign Birds’ Skins, &c., in 
Exchange for downy young or newly-laid 
Eggs ot Moorhen, Quail, Black Grouse, 
Golden &e, —S. L. 


Polychloros, 
Cassiope. 


Ptarmigan, ‘ Plover, 


Mosi:y¥ R 
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14in. by 21 in., suitable for framing, 
cynthia, in all their stages—larvee, pupe, 


pair 10s.—S. L Mostey, Huddersfield. 


NOTICES. 


The Young Naturalist is publishedin | 
time to reach subscribers by Saturday morning | 
in each week. It may be had in the ordinary | 
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SInGLE Copies, 14d. each; Is. 6d. per 


address 3d.; 3s. 3d. per quarter; 13s. per 
be charged 5s. 
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each. | 
_ Seeretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters” &c., 
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per dozen copies. 
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to obtain the weekly issue through any Agent 
or Bookseller, can have thein forwarded every 
four weeks for 1s. 1d., per Quarter; 4s. 4d., 
ay Annum. 
_ Orders or other communications must be sent 
to Joun E. Ropson, Bellerby Terrrace, West 
lepool; or to S. L. Mostey, Woodside 
ad, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. Orders 
y also be sent to the printers or publishers. 
- Alithographed plate is presented every month, 
which may be had beautifully colored by hand, 
on payment of 2/- for the series of 12. 
~ Communications for insertion should reach us 
one week in advance. 
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A PAIR OF WATER 


way through any Bookseller, or POST FREE | 


-COLOR PICTURES, 


illustrating Bombyx cecropia and Attacus 
imago, and food plant. 


Price for the 
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Lhe Young Naturalist may also be had as 
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BIRMINGHAM, 
Street. 
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cocoons are very conspicuous. The 


Saw, TO BEGIN. gold and brown tails (Z. chrysorrhea 
and auriflua) cover their eggs with the 
— eee FROM: | fine down off their abdomen, which 
THE EGG. 
renders them less easy to observe. 
Ki propose in this paper to com- | The swifts (epialus) all scatter their 
plete what we have to say about | eggs loosely over the surface of the 
ding the egy when deposited in | ground. They are very small in 
proportion to others, and when first 
deposited, we might almost say ejected, 
they are quite white, but they rapidly 


ne natural way. The ova of the 
reer Hawk Moths are, so far as we 
ave seen, large, round and, green, and 
eposited on the underside of the | turn black. They fall into crevices 
in the earth, in which the larva bur- 


aves. They must be looked for on 
e food plant, and it would be little 
se searching for ova of such species | Moths generally deposit their ova in 
the Deaths Head or Convolvulus | large batches, placed with great regu- 
awks, but those of the Poplar Hawk | larity. The eges of Caja are green, 
ve easily found on Willow or Poplar, | turning brown before hatching. Those 
sthe species is abundant in most | of Villica veflect various colours, like 
aces. Where the others of this | Mother of Pearl. The egg of the 
nus (Smerinthus) occur the ova may | Drinker may be found on blades of 
so be found by careful searching. grass, while those of B. rubi and quercus 
Among the Bombyces, the ova of | are often placed at considerable dis- 
veral species are easily obtained. | tances from their food, on a post, a 
le Vapourers.(Orgyia antiqua and | stone, &c., often from ten to thirty 
nostign have wingless females | close together, and other patches not 
uch deposit their eges on the outside | far off. The Puss and Kittens deposit 
the cocoon. These are very notice- | theirs on the upper side of the Poplar 
e during winter when, the leaves | or Willow leaves, generally two or 
‘ing off the trees and shrubs, the | three together. Those of Vinwla are 


rows, feeding on roots. The Tiger 
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brown, of Bifida and Furcula black, 
Bicuspis we never saw. 

The eggs of the Geometre are often 
very beautiful objects, and sometimes 
‘are very large in proportion to the size 
Like those of 
other groups they are deposited in all 


of the perfect insect. 


sorts of situations. loose or attached, 
singly, or in large or small batches. 
The eggs of the Mallow Moth (Z. cer- 
vinata) axe scattered loosely in the 
neighbourhood of the food plant, which 
dies down in winter, but grows again 
from the same root the succeeding 
year. These are small yellow eggs, 
and the moth appearing quite late in 
autumn, they do not hatch till spring. 
Others that pass the winter in this 
state are deposited in the chinks of 
bark, at the axils of the leaves, or ex- 
posed on the twigs of the food. Those 
that hatch the same year, are more 
generally attached to the food itself. 
Those that feed on the leaf are some- 
times on the upper surface, but much 
more frequently on the under part of 
the leaf, and when deposited singly, or 
in small numbers, they are often near 
the midrib. The eggs of flower feeders, 


such as the Aupithecia are most likely | 


to be found about the sepals, or on the 
stalk close A 
knowledge of the habits of the larva 


to the flower head. 


will often guide the intelligent egg 
hunter to the object of his search. 

The eggs of the Moctue are often 
deposited in large masses on the under 
side of the leaves of low plan‘ts, and 
though they may often be found when 


searching fer larvee, they are certainly 


not easy to discover, but again a know- 
ledge of the habits of the larve will 


Ifa few of these capsules were gathered 


| we 


' 


greatly assist in the search. The femalesf 
of the seed feeding genus Dianthecia 
have long ovipositors, which enable§ 
them to insert their eggs in the capsuldy 
of the various species of Silene and 
Lycshiis, on Which their larve subsist’ 


and carefully examined at home, the, 
ego would most certainly reward the 
painstaking entomologist. Other generéf 
with long ovipositors deposit their egg 
in the chinks of bark. 
This branch of collecting, on whicl 
have scarcely touched, having 
only named one or two of the con 
moner species in each genus, has beet 
very little followed, and there a1 
many interesting discoveries to mak 
in reference to the deposition of th 
egg; the manner in which it is com 
cealed from it enemies, or protectet§ 
from the cold of winter; the care of 
some species that their unborn offsprin> 
shall find their food without difficulty) j 
the apparent neglect of others to taki, 
similar precautions; the instinct bi} 
which the female knows the propef 
kind of food to provide, even when ther} 
are no leaves upon it; these, and 
thousand and one other matters woul 
make egg hunting both pleasant anij 
profitable. We commend it then 6 
the careful attention of our youm 
friends, and would say, in conclusion} 
that so very little is known on the su 
ject that all observations are valuable 
Search then for eggs, and ‘“‘when found 


make a note on,” and send it to us fo 
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blication. | Davis, Junr., High Street, Great Marlow, 
| Bucks. 


Our next paper will be on the best 
x [Is our correspondent quite sure that Rosa 


ethods of inducing the female to part Bi : 
; ve |  canina was in flower on April r2th.—Eps.] 

th her eggs in captivity. | pit : 
‘ GREAT CRESTED GREBE NEAR BRADFORD.— 
a Cl hhh «6|d A Specimen of the Great Crested Grebe 
(Podiceps cristatus) was picked up alive in an 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | exhausted condition, at Shipley Glen, on the 
19 of February last.—J, W. CarTEr. 
J. W. C., and Oruens.—Plate 17 was 


ploured free for those who are taking col- LonG-Earep Batr.—I caught a specimen of 


the Long-eared Bat on the 18th inst, whic 
red plates. ¢ 3 rSth inst, which 
‘ : : | measured more than 9g inches from tip to ti 
J. P., Liverpool.—We will attend to your ; ae P P 
of wings, its ears extending to 1} inches,—H. 


ANDREWS, Boro’ Bridge. » 


GENFRAL Notes.—A Thrush’'s nest with 3 


eggs was found on March 20th. Small gar- 


) NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. | 


den white (Pievts Rape) and green veined 
white (Pieris Napi) seen April oth. Red 
Admiral (V, Atalanta) seen on April 15th. 


Boranicar Diary (Continued from No. 75, 
"age 163). Wood Anemone (Anemone Nem- 


yosa), in flower, March 26. Hawthorn | 


Swallows seen on April 16th, (last seen Dec. 


Crategus Oxyacantha), in leaf March 27th. 8th, 1680) and Dor Beetle on the wing. A 


shepherd's Purse (Lapsella Bursa-pastoris) in | large Tortoise shell caught (V. Polychoros) on 
lower April 5th. Horse Chestnut (.2sculus April r4th.— A. Davis, Junr., High Street, 
Tipposcastaneum ) in leaf, April goth. Sloe Great Marlow, Bucks. 


i Lover April oth. Pansy | ernment 


Viola tricolor) in flower April 9th. Wood ON ARRANGING BIRDS’ 


sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella), in flower April oth. | 
Marsh Marigold (Caltha Palustris), in flower EGGS IN THE CABINET. 


.pril 1oth. White Dead Nettle (Lamium | By C. S, GREGSON. 
Ibum ), in flower April 1oth. Cowslip(Prim- | Much interested with the remarks on this 


subject, Young Naturalist, No. 77, Vol. 2, will 


la veris), in flower April roth. Dog rose 
tosa Canina), in flower April 12th. Crab | you please let me say that there are two or 
pple (Pyrus Malus), in leaf April 15th. | three most simple matters in arranging eggs, 
Vallcress (Avabis Thaliana), in flower April | &c., which seem not to have been roticed by 
Sloe (Prunus Communis) in flower April | you. First, glass partitions are the most 
sth. Ladies’ Smock (Cardamine Pratznsis), | simple, beautiful, and practical of any 
a flower April 15th. Stitchwort (Séellaria | 
plestea), in flower April 15th. Cow Parsnip | best of any, because it can be cut exactly to 
levaclium Sphodyllium), April 15th. Lime | fit each compartment, being more solid, if I 
Wia Europea) in flower April 17th. Ground | may so express it, than the sheets of dyed 
¢ (Nepheta Gilechoma), in flower April 17th. | wools are; and there is one warbler’s egg 
ple (Acer Campestre), in flower April 17th. | which is pink! 

yuntain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia), in leaf April Then again, it is quitea mistake to suppose 
, Wild Strawberry (Fragaria Vesca) in | the eye can be educated up to the nice point 
er April 22. Germander Speedwell (Ver- | required to differentiate eggs by texture, if 
Chamedrys), in flower April 22nd.—A. | you have only a short series; form and tex- 


divisions ; bleached white cotton wool is the 


* 
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ture go very far in forming 


of birds’ eggs. Therefore, by all means, let 


each young oologist keep a good series of 


each species, common or rare, plain or vari- 


able in markings. 
not done so nobody would have cared a rap 
for my opinion about an egg, Form goes a 
long way to decide critical species, but tex- 
ture—that is, the finer or coarser, smoother 
or more glabrous or duller appearance, as the 
case may be—will always give a close ob- 
server of texture a good and correct idea 
what the egg really is. Of course, a series 
may be longer than is even required for this 
purpose, but I am not inclined to dispute 
about that. My late friend, J. F., Brockholes, 
had a large drawer full of Skylarks’ eggs, 
and had not amongst them anything like the 
wonderful varieties I have in my series of 
about three dozen. It pleased him, occupied 
his time, in fact, kept him out of mischief, 
and did the birds no harm, because it is well 
known, if a bird’s eggs are taken, she imme- 
diately prepares another nest, and lays again. 
I have no time to illustrate fully what I mean 
by differentiating by texture and form to- 
night, but will let supper wait until I say the 
House Sparrow’s egg is often seen in collec- 
tions labelled the Cuckoo (Cuculus anorus) ; 
in form it is very like the egg of the Cuckoo, 
and the markings are variable in both; but 
the true oval of the Cuckoo egg, and its more 
glabrous texture, at once separate it from the 
irregular oval and duller—always dulli—egg of 
And now, to hark back 
to my starting point, to be practical is every- 
thing. Glass partitions are made by fixing 
strips of glass, width to suit size of eggs, the 
exact length of the drawer, at such distance 


the House Sparrow. 


as may be chosen, say four inches apart, and 
crossing them by other strips four inches 
long, cut exact. The last one fixes the whole 
row, and thus glass boxes are formed, which 
admit light all round the eggs. A few 
minutes serves to fill a drawer with these 
And 
now, having got your drawer divided, cut 


divisions if the strips are cut to size. 


I am quite sure if I had | 


a technical judge | your cotton wadding to the exact size by a 


_ first compartment ; if two, wet the hole side 


wood or zinc tinplate, and drop the pieces| 


into each compartment. It now only remains} 


dency to turn hole up, and we wish to avoid) 
that, decide first how many are to go into the 


to put in the eggs. Since eggs havea ten 


with your tongue, and lay them exactly 
where you should wish them to remain, and 
so with all the others; the spittal will be 
found in practice just able to hold the eggs 
fast where you want them now, and they 
could well be removed without any trouble 
or injury. The sides of my drawers for eggs, 
shells, or insects are papered with bright 
green, and everybody I know likes it so well 
that as they re-paper they adopt it; and my} 
shell cabinet is divided in rows with strips off 
dark glass, one-eighth of an inch wide, lai | 
upon the bottom. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By. 82 LMostry: 


Genus V!.—Falco, Linn. 


Fatco.—The Latin name for a Falcon. 

This genus comprises some noble and beau-| 
tiful birds, not only remarkable for their 
beauty of plumage, but also for their daring) 
and courage in pursuit of their prey, hence 
they were highly. valued to train and fly at) 
game. We have four species in Britain, 
which vary greatly both in colour and size, 
but our smallest is much larger than some! 
West Indian species, which are not much 
larger than Sparrows. Two or three species, 
are occasional or accidental visitors to this) 


country ; these will be spoken of afterwards.| | 
In this genus the upper mandible is much! 
hooked, strong, and with a notch or tooth on! 
each side. All the species have a dark patch 
of feathers on each side of the lower jaw | 
this is sometimes called the moustache. The) 


wings have the second quill feather the 


7 


_ The upper figure represents an adult male in | 


| LEY, 


and legs lemon yellow. 
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longest, and reach, when closed, nearly to | down. 


the end of the tail, which is moderately long, | 


The first quill feather is peculiarly narrowed 
towards the tip. 
8. PEREGRINE. 
falco peregrinus Gmel, 
Cliff hawk (Devon). 
Pelegrim falk (Sweden). 
Kappalo haukka (Lapmark). 
Duck hawk (America). 
PrreGcrinus (L.)—A foreigner, or wan- 


derer. 


Size.—Male, length from r5in. to 2oin., | 


expanse of wings a little over 3ft.; female, 
length igin. to 23in., expanse 3ft. 8in. or 
gin. 

Plumage.—A fine young female (Pl. 8, 
lower figure) in my own collection has the 
forehead yellowish-white ; top and sides of 


VARIETIES seem to be very rare—such as 


whiteor pied. One, a male, has been noticed, 


_ with the under parts pale salmon colour. 


Note.—This species does not often make 
use of its voice only at the commencement of 
it sometimes 


the breeding season, when 


| issues a loud and shrill cry. 


wings, 


Flight.—The ordinary flight of the Pere- 
grine is by rather quick regular flaps of the 
the 
When pursuing its prey it is ex- 


something after manner of a 
pigeon. 
ceedingly rapid, the speed being calculated 
by Montague at the rate of 150 miles an 
hour. When pursuing its prey it will en- 
deavour to ascend above it, and its victim 


probably knowing this will endeavour to 


_ keep the uppermost, and in this way the two 


head, and a patch on each lower jaw, black- | 


ish-brown; back of neck 
mottled with yellowish-white; back and 
wings blackish-brown, each feather slightly 
margined with lighter colour; tail blackish- 
brown, with about seven lighter bars, and 
the tips of the feathers nearly white; throat 
yellowish-white; breast and under parts the 
same, with broad longitudinal streaks of black- 
ish-brown, 
ings change, and assume a transverse charac- 
The male is much smaller, but other- 
wise does not differ in colour from the female. 
The bill of both sexes is horn colour; cere 
Eyes dark brown. 


pursuit of a teal. 


IMMATURE birds are redder than adults, 
especially on the back; the head and neck are 


_ whitish tinged with red and shades of brown. 


- brown. 
until the third or fourth moult. 


The breast or under parts creamy or yel- 
lowish white, with longitudinal marks of dark 
The full plumage is not attained 
Mr. Han- 


cock says the mature dress is attained the 


first moult, but this is very doubtful. 
THE YounG are at first covered with white 


same colour, | 


In the adult dress these mark- | 


will sometimes tower to such a height as to 
become almost invisible. 

Migration.—In Britain this species has 
not been observed to be migratory to any 
the 
South, undoubtedly it generally shifts its 


very large extent, except perhaps in 


quarters after the breeding season is over, 
but probably only to wander in quest of 
prey. 
common, those which breed on the shores of 


In America, where the bird is more 


Hudson's Bay, and other northern districts 

of Canada migrate to New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania on the approach of winter. 
Foood.—tThe food of the Peregrine con- 


sists of birds of moderate size, such as grouse, 


_ gulls, guillemots, and also hares, rabbits and 


' smaller animals. 


The Peregrine generally 
captures its prey by chase, pouncing upon its 
victim from above with tremendous violence, 
often killing it at the first blow. It is very 
fearless and has been known to strike down 
The 
Peregrine has also been known to come at the 


game before the sportsman’s dog, 
report of a gun, and pick up a teal which had 
been shot, and fly off with it. 
so fond of killing its prey that in some cases 


It even seems 


it must have been done for sport, for it has 
been seen to strike down rooks and other birds 
and fly on without stopping to pick them up. In 
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one instance five partridges were struck 
down in succession by a single Peregrine. 
The wing of a Kestrel has been found near 
the nest of the Peregrine. 


“noble” Falcon that Wolley tells of one 


which flew from a rock in the Orkneys to | 


attack an eagle, knocking the latter down, 
but breaking its own wing at the same time. 
On the northern shores of Canada 
Peregrine makes great havoc among the long 
tailed ducks, which breed there in quantities, 


It is exciting to watch this Falcon chase some 


of the quick flying birds, such as the golden | 


plover; doubling and turning, the poor bird 


using every device in order to evade its | 
| no very great distance from each other, 


pursuer, which never gives up the chase until 
the bird is exhausted. It will, however, 
seldom follow a bird into a thicket, and when 
one finds shelter in this way it is generally so 
terrified that it will suffer itself to be taken 
in the hand. In one case a Peregrine was de- 
vouring a bird it had caught, and, seeing 
another it took up the bird it had in one foot, 
gave chase, and caught the second in the 


other. 


In CONFINEMENT it should, if possible, | 


be fed upon suitable birds entire. It must 


not be allowed to run on ‘‘ short commons, ”’ 


as if any other birds are kept in the same 
| built by the Peregrine it is composed of 


cage they may come to grief. In sucha case 
a female Peregrine has been known to attack 
and devour her partner, the male bird. 
They are not difficult to tame if taken from 
the nest when young. In former days the 
young birds were kept in a dark place, and 


without food for a day or two, and then fed 


bv the falconer and taught to know his voice. | 
_ Lapland which had been known to contain 


Habitat.—This species is still to be 
found in many parts of Britain, chiefly on 
the coast, frequenting places where the rocks 
tower to a great height, but sometimes it is 
found breeding inland. In some parts of 
Scotland and Wales it is common, and it 
breeds in almost all the rocky parts of the 
coast of Ireland, I have known several 


So daring is this | 


the | 
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| 
i 


| 


| fresh mate. 


specimens killed at Flambro Head, and others | 


in north Yorkshire. The breeding places of 
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this bird are studded at intervals all over 


the British Isles. On most of the rocky 


| parts of the coast of Scotland nests may be 


found; in Sutherland, in many parts of the 
Highlands, on Bass Rock and St. Kilda. In 
England nests have been taken from the 
of Cumberland 
and Westmorland; and also in Upper 
Swaledale, at Flambro Head, Beechy Head, 
Isle of Wight, and many parts of the Devon 
in Wales both inland 
and on the coast about Llandudno, Anglesea 
&C. 
numerous, especially at Antrim, where very 


rugged mountain sides 


and Cornish coast; 
The breeding stations in Ireland are 
recently eight or nine nests could be found at 


ABROAD it is found over all the rocky 
districts of Europe, many parts of Asia, 
North America, North and South Africa, and 
some parts of South America, as far as the 
straits of Magallan. 


Nest.—The nest is placed on a shelf of 


| some precipice, often in the most inaccess- 


able places. Occasionally it is built in a tall 


tree, and sometimes the Peregrine will 


the of 
species, as that of a crow or raven. 


other 

On 
the continent the top of a church tower 
When 


appropriate nest some 


is not unfrequently made use of. 


sticks, lined with coarse grass or fern (inland) 
or seaweed (on the coast). It breeds early in 
the spring, and during the time of laying, if 
one bird be killed, the other will soon find a 


The attachment of certain birds 


| to their breeding place is well known; the 


late Mr. Wooiley tells of a certain cliff in 
a Falcon’s nest from 1436 to 1853. He has 
also found the nest on the ground. 
Hggs.—Three eggs are generally laid, 
sometimes four. They are burnt seinna red, 
with darker shades and blotches, 


beautiful egg, something like a large Kes- 


a very 


trels, only more or less white. 


VARIETIES ‘sometimes occur perfectly 


white. 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. MosLey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 
SEMELE, L., Gray Ling.—(P. 14, Fig. 3.) 


“SEMELE, L., Sem'ele, the mother of 


feacchus. . Pind. Ol., 11, 18.”—-A. L. 


Imago. —PI. 14, Fig. 3. Fore wing dull 
brown, a pale streak near the tip, in which is 
a white centred black spot; nearer the anal 
angle is a large pale patch with a similar eyed 
sspot. Hind wing basal portion and hind 
‘margin dull brown, the remainder of the 
hind wing paler, a small eyed spot near the 
anal angle. The male is smaller and darker 
than the female, and the edges of the pale 


patches not so distinct. 


with darker stripes; dorsal line dark-brown, 


edged with paler; sub-dorsal line dark- 
brown, with a white line on each side; be- 
tween it and the dorsal line is another dark 
line, the ground colour showing between 
them. The spiracular line is white, shading 
off below to pale drab. Spiracles black, head 
brown, with three lines of darker brown. 
Mr. Buckler found a larva he had reared 
from the egg never showed any tendency to 
bury itself, while another found in May 
Those I have had 
always concealed themselves below the sur- 


face during the day. 


buried itself at once. 


Pupa.—Pl. 14, Fig. 36.—This insect is 
remarkable for changing to pupa below the 
surface of the ground in a slight cocoon, and, 
like most subterranean pupa, is deep dark- 
red in colour, and smoother and more regu- 
lar in shape than its congeners. 

Food Plant —vVarious grasses; turfy 
hair grass and early hair grass (Aira cespitosa 
and Precox), couch grass, marram, &c. 

Times of Appearance. —The Imago 
emerges in the latter part of June or July, the 


} 


| and hatch in a few days. 


| generally 
| except in the Polar rezions. 
Larva. —PI. 14, Fig. 3a.—Ochreous drab, | 


_ eggs are deposited singly on the food plant, 


The larva feeds 
very slowly in the autumn, and hybernates 
when quite small. It feeds up in spring, 
and is not difficult to find at dusk or after 
dark, as its pale colour contrasts with the 


grass stems. It is full fed about the middle 


! . . 
| of June, and remains nearly a month in 


pupa. 

Habitat.—Dry banks and rocky places. 
The Butterfly invariably, as far as my obser- 
vation extends, rests on the bare ground when- 
ever it possibly can. I never saw it sit on a 
flower, nor alight on grass or other vegeta- 
tion when sporting in thesun. Though local 
where it occurs, it is generally distributed 
throughout the country, is found in Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and in Scotland, except in 


the It 


Europe, 


more mountainous districts. is 


distributed throughout 
It is also found 
in Asia Minor, and in Algeria and Morocco 
in Africa, 

Variation.—Seiiele is not a species of 
which aberrant forms often occur: indeed, 
except specimens with one side or one wing 
of the opposite sex, I have seen none but 


what may be called local races. Scotch 


| specimens are larger and darker than those 


from the south of England. Many Irish 
specimens are much redder than the type, 
and closely resemble those from Portugal and 
the north-west corner of Africa. Two forms 
have been named, Aristzus, Bon., which I 
have not seen, but understand to have the 
paler portion of the wings yellower than the 
type. This variety occurs in Corsica and 
Sardinia. Another, called Mersina in Staud- 
inger’s Catalogue, is found in Cyprus and in 
Asia Minor, and has the under-side of the 
hind wing uniformly grey, instead of being 
marbled and mottled as in the ordinary 
type. 

Parasites. —Though I have had many of 
these Butterflies from larve, I have not yet 
reared a parasite, nor have I seen any re- 
corded elsewhere. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


K have had several letters Jately, 


some of which urge us to give 


ore notes of captures, and others com- 


vem; yet, curious to say, with one 
<ception all these neglect to send us 
1eir own notes. In a former article 
the subject of “Captures” we sug- 
ested several reasons why thew pub- 
cation had dwindled down to records 
The 
lain advantage a weekly paper has 


the capture of rarities only. 


ver a monthly is that the former can 
ive notices of capture, while they are 
seful to other coilectors, and the 
atter can only do so to a very limited 
xtent. There are some people, of 
ourse, who take in a paper to vet 
iformation, but who never contribute 
fund of 


a& much 


nything to the general 
nowledge. but there 
arger number, who are not only 


are 


illing, but anxious, to give all the in- 
mation they can to all to. whom it 
“ill be useful ; yet they have got out of 
h e way of recording their captures, 
nd scarcely seem as if they could be 
sot into it again. After we publish an 


lain that we don’t have enough of 


MAY 1l4rn, 1881. 


oung Jlaturalist: 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


Vor. 


article like this, several of ow’ corres- 
pondents at once take the hint, and 
for the next week two we have a 
‘¢ Notes,”’ 


whenever they have 


or 


fair supply of solue COh- 


tinue to send 
anything of interest; others send once 
or twice, and then fall off agan—think- 
ing perhaps that thei communications 
are not important enough, or getting 
back into their old habit of recording 
nothing. Some, perhaps, are afraid of 
having their communications rejected, 


or of sending notes of little or 10 inter- 


est. But whatever the cause may be 
the demand is considerably greater 
than the supply. One of our corres- 


pondents says, ‘It is the readers who 
make the paper,” but unfortunately the 
Editors cannot compel their readers to 
send their records. 

Last year a rather scarce noctua, 
Aplecta occulta, occurred in greater or 
lessnumbersalmost all overthe country. 
We have no doubt, from information that 
has reached us from various sources, it 
was one of those appearances in 
abnormal numbers that are always 
occurring with one species or another, 
are 


and of whose cause we utterly 


ignorant. Very few records were made 
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at the time, but we have little doubt, 
had every one who took the species 
sent a note of the fact at once for 
publication, and so caused collectors 
to look out for the insect, that a very 
much larger number of captures would 
have been made, and many a blank 
in our cabinets filled. There are few 
collectors, if any, who do not value 
the 
specimens they have bought, or obtain- 


their. own captures more than 


ed by exchange, and what a pleasure it 
would have been to many to take a fine 
species like this for the first time. We 
only cite this as one instance of what 
might have been done. Aplecta occulta 
is an insect, too, that varies greatly 
with lozality, Scotch specimens being 
very much darker than those from 
the South. When 


occurs in abnormal numbers, and over 


such a species 
a wider area than usua!, it is imterest- 
ing to know which form prevails; and 
we might add to our knowledge of the 
‘auses of such appearances if sufficient 
records were made. 

In mentioning this insect, we do not 
do so, so much because it is scarce, as 
from the fact, already stated, that had 
early records of its appearance been 
made many more specimens would 
certainly have been obtained; and we 
vant to impress upon our seaders that 
A. occulta is not by any means the only 
species of whichtheir sets areincomplete. 
We scarcely pretend to know what 
insects occur everywhere, but there are 
fewindeed that some would not be pleased 
to take. 
ask again that our readers will send us 


May we, in conclusion, then, 
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much more freely their notes of capd 


| here again. 


| 


We have received several enquiries abow 


nea” M., London.—Thanks for nest ame 


tures, now that the collecting season if 
If they will let us be 
judges as to the interest of their notess, 


interest enough. Some of our corres 
spondents speak of the pleasant days 
of the ‘dear old Intelligencer,” but 
they do little to bring those days bachie 
again. It is little use continuing g 
weekly publication, with all its disady 
vantages, unless the advantages of af 


We would 


in conclusion, point out the opportunity) 


weekly issue are obtained. 


attorded by our pages of offering ova fol 
exchange. We will endeavour to inserif 
such offers if they reach us on Wednes® 
day morning, though matters of lest 
urgency must be in our hands earlier 


to ensure publication the same week. 


TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerh 
Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mosuiy, Bea 
mont Park, Huddersfie'd. 


It has bees 
unavoidably delayed in order to clear upi 


part 4 of “ Birds and Eggs.” 


point in the life history of the Peregrine 
but it will be in the hands of subscriber 
before another week, 


eggs of Red-backed Shrike. They shall b 
figured, and returned as early as possible, 
E. B., Escandzuvres Non.--We shall be gla 
to have the larve of V. Antiopa in it 
season. Can you not also send us larve 0 
of P. daplidice. 


received, and your box shall be returneg 


Your pupa were dul 


shortly with some species that may be usé 
ful to you ; 
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OHN Peev.”’——-Your article is unavoidably 
crowded out; shall appear next week 

s. b., Rathowen.—Thanks for your draw- 
ing of the nest of the Gold Crest; shall 
be copied and returned. 

G. M., Gateshead.—Thanks for the larva 
Of A. crategi. We would be glad of a few 
ore from any of our correspondents to 
increase our chance of rearing the species. 
It is since dead. 


EXCHANGE. 


anted, one or two Ringed Saakes; Lepi- 
ptera or birds’ Eggs in exchange.-—-S. L. 
OSLEY, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 
fembidinn pallidisenne.—I shall be glad to 
id a pair of this species to any Coleopterist 
0 will send box and return postage. —(Dr.) 
W. Evcts, 110, Everton Koad, Liverpool. 


motes, CAPTURES, &C. 


Pore DiGceinc. — This morning I have 
A Gut pup2z digging with a friend, and we 
Over a dozen. Is not that very good for 
feetime of the year?—B..P. O'NEILL, 
anor Park, Lee. 

E. IrRkIiGUATAIN THE NEw Forest.—While 
mbling through’ the New Forest, with my 
end Mr. Carrington, on the 17th April, we 
ch captured a specimen of this rare pug.— 
»G. Mesk, 56, Brompton Road, London, 
Hyssa ZONARIA, &C., AT NEw BriGHTon.— 
@an endorse Mr. Carter's statement (page 
WY. N.) as to the abundance of Nyssiu 
maria on Fd Wallasey Sandhills, on Good 


Oar Liverpool entomologists unani- 
isly declare they have never known them 
bundant as this Spring. Aphodius inguin- 
vas also been very abundant on the 
hills, in dung, along with the common 
onus, Conspurcatus, fiimitarius, Scybalarius, 
evdavius.—Joux W. EL.is, ror, Everton 


, Liverpool, 


BEMBIDIUM PALLIDIPENNR AT CrOSBY.— 
Having occasion to go to Crosby, on the 
Lancashire coast, a few miles north of Liver- 
pool, on the afternoon of the 3rd inst., I spent 
about ai hour on the shore among my old 
friends, Bembidium pallidipenne, which I found 
more abundant than [ have ever known them. 
I took three dozen specimens in about half- 
an-hour. I have no doubt this species occurs 
on many parts of our Coast, but it is difficult 
to find unless you know how, and that is as far 
my experience is concerned; by lifting up 
small pieces of drifted wood and bark, lying 
at high water mark, and looking on the under 
side, when this beautiful species will be found 
(sometimes as many as three on one piece) 
clinging to the under surface. When ex- 
posed to the sun they seem quite dazzled for 
a few moments, but if once they begin to run 
it requires a long chase to recapture them. 
They have a peculiar knack of half burying 
themselves in the sand, by which means they 
are easily overlooked,—Inip. 

ApriL CaptTures.—I have taken the fol- 
lowing Larve and Imago here during April, 
the Geometra and Noctua larvie by night 
searching. LArv.n:—S. tithonus, plentiful on 
hedge banks, &c. 7%. filipendula, abundant in 
various stages in one locality, but has not yet 
appeared in some of its usual haunts, 
C! caja, abundant. — Villica, scarcer.” B, 
qguevcus, plentiful. O. potatoria, plentiful. 
O. sambucata, a few on ivy and whitethorn. 
R. crategata, abundant, all sizes, on white- 
thorn. A. prunavia one, hanging from black- 
thorn. C. elinguaria, plentiful, in all stages, 
on whitethorn, from which the smaller ones 
hang; excsedingiy variable in colour.” B. 
vepandats, plentiful, on whitethorn ; very vari- 
able. C. odscuvata, fairly plentiful, resting on 
grass near their food plants, Poterium sangu- 
istorba and Potentilla veptans.  C. russata, one, 
L. conigera, fairly plentiful, on grass banks, 
Lithargyvia, fairly plentiful, as last: Littoralis, 
abundant one night; hardly any mice, on 
sedge on the sandhills. T. jimbria, a few. 
Orbona, abundant everywhere. N. brinnea, 
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: eenea ee a | : 
few, on hedge banks. Nanthographa, plenti- | Botaxtcar Diary (Continued from No}! 
ful. £. lichenea, a few, on a dry hedge bank, | 79).—Bluebell (Scilla nutans ), in flower, April 
feeding on nanthe crocata. ImMaGinres:— | 23rd. Elm (Ulmius campreslis), in leaf, April 
Io, Urticz, Egeria, Megera, &c.; R. crategata, 23rd. Ash (Fruxinus evcelsior), in flower] 


S. illuuaria, A. badiata, Derivata, C. ferrugata, 
C. suffumata, P. Plecta, T. Gothica, Rubricosa, 
Instabilis, Stabilis, 
Workington House, Inston, North Devon. 


&c.—Miss HINCHLIFFE, 


SINGLE Parrot’s Layinc.—A lady friend | 


of mine has a single small green parrot ina 
cage. Last year it laid three eggs, and this 
year, between March and April, 4 eggs; un- 
fortunately they are all more or less broken 
by falling on the bars. Ishould liketo know 
if it is a common occurrence, as 
heard of single parrot’s laying in this country 
before.—W. PERCIVALL. 

SwWALLows BuILpING IN CHIMNEYS.—In 
the chimney connected with my sitting-room 
in the Inn I was staying at when at Wicken 
Vol. 
I had not been long in the room 


last June, was a swallow’s nest (Y. N., 
Il, p. 157). 
before my attention was arrested by a peculiar 


twittering in the chimney, and on looking up | 


through the freplace (in which there was no fire) 
the nest was most conspicuous, placed against 
the side, some two yards or so down the 


chimney. It contained young, and _ after- 
aD 


| 30th. 


T have never | 


wards I often watched the old birds feeding | 


them with the greatest pleasure, as the pecu- 


liar hovering way in which they descended to | 


the 
I should much have liked to see 


and returned from nest was 
interesting. 
how the young ones got out of the chimney, 
but did not manage this, although I believe 
they all left several days before | came away. 
—GeEo. T, Porritt, Huddersfield, April 27th, 
1881, 

Our SUMMER VISITORS.—Swallows were 
seen on April 16th. I heard the Cuckoo first 
on April 23rd; it was said to have been heard 
onthe r5th. The Landrail, or Corncrake, I 
heard on the 30th. Swifts were about in 
numbers on May 3rd. On May 4th I heard 
the Nightingale singing most beautifully.— 
A. Davis, Junr., High Street, Great Marlow, 


Bucks; 


MoOst | 


_ procumbens), in flower, 


April23rd. Beech (Fagus sylvatica), in leaf 
April 23rd. Wild Cherry (Prunus crasus), it} 
flower, April 23rd. Yellow Clover ( Trifoliung 
April 28th, Yellow 
Galeobdolon), April 28th 
Crab Apple (Pyrus malus), in flower, April) 
Sweet Woodruff (Asperula odorata) 
April 30th. 


Nettle (Lamium 


Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum 
in flower, May 2id. 
Poplar (Populus tremula), in leaf, May 4§u 
White Poplar (Populus alba), in leaf, May 4 
Birch (Betula alba), in leaf, May 4th. Ashpa 
(Fraxinus excelsior), in leaf, May 4th. Oak 
(Quercus robur), in flower, May 4th. Birek 
(Betula May 4th. 


(Arum maculatum), in flower, May 5th. 


leucanthemum), Asper 


alba, in “flower, 
Robert (Geraniuin 
May 5th.—A. 
Great Marlow, 


Robertianium), in Hower 


Davis, Junr, High Street 
3ucks. 


CorREcTION.—In * Notes, Captures, &c. 


i 


on page 195, for Dog Rose (Rosa Canina), 
flower April rath, read fm leaf April 12th. —J 


Davis, Junr. 
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y J. W. Carter, Bradford. 


2nd.—A nenione nemerosa in flower. 

3rd.—Ranunculus ficaria, Mercurialis perenni. 
and Empetrum nigrum (Black Crowbertry 
in flower, the latter abundant on Baildor 
and Rombalds Moors.—(H. T. 8.) 

toth.—Gooseberry Sawfly (Nematis ribesii) 
observed flying about in the garden, 
(S. L. M.) 

13th.—Willow Warbler arrived, Manning 
ham.—(J. F.) 

14th.—Willow Warbler, Cuckoo, and Rin 
Ouzle arrived, the latter common on the 
moors.—(E. P. P. B.) 


| 


15th. —Nyssia sonwvia abundant on the | 
Cheshire sandhills, where it was dis- | 
covered by Mr. Nicholas Cooke, of 


Liverpool, in 1832. 

16th.—Tree Pipit arrived; a pair of Grey 
Wagtails 
breeding in 
(eer.-P.. B.) 

20th.—Yellow Wagtail, Redstart, and Sand 
Martins arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Wilsden.—(E. P. P. B.) 


21st.—House Martins flying over the river 


seen, which were probably 
Goit Stock, Bingley.— 


Aire at Bingley. —(J. A. Butterfield.) 
24th.—Swallows arrived, Wilsden.—(E. P. 
BiB. ) 
28th.—Observed at Sowerby Bridge by Mr. 


James Varley : 
ful; Wood Warbler, 4; 
Pied Flycatcher, 1 male; Redstart, 2; 
Pied Wagtail, very plentiful ; Rays Wag- 
tiil, several pairs; Swallow, plentiful ; 
House and Sand Martens, several; Tree 
Pipit in full song, 
2 Larentia multistrigaria out ; hybernated 
specimens of S, dubitata seen.—(E. P. 
i, ae) 
29th. —Saturniacarpini out, Rombalds Moor. — 
(B. Illingworth.) 
3oth.—Whinchats arrived, Wilsden.—(E. P. 
Prk.) 
East winds have again prevailed during the 


month, and all vegetation is backward. 


— eee 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


A Story from the Book of Nature; by 
Lucy FERN. 


Chap XII. 
fo ARCTIC REGIONS. 


By the bright cheerful fire and the burning 
log sat Winter and the happy family circle. 
‘‘You promised,” said Joun, ‘to tell us 
something of your travels in Arctic regions.”’ 
“Yes, I did,” responded FaTHER WINTER. 
“ Well, when I left here last year, I travelled 


Willow Warbler, plenti- | 
Chichait., 2; 


_ taking short flights from crag to crag; 


| into drifts twelve or fifteen feet deep. 
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north; I could not bear the heat of the sum- 
mer sun, so I sought more congenial climes, 
and if you had been with me you would have 
seen me gradually shifting more and more to 
the north as the heat of the sun increased.” 
‘First, then, suppose yourselves on the top 
of one of the peaks in Lapland. Out on 
all sides, as far as the eye can reach, are 
white peaks, which stretch up like huge piles 
ot silver, standing in bold relief against the 
darkened sky. Below is a white landscape, 
with here and there darker portions of pine 
forests. A few snow-white Ptarmigan are 
but, 
otherwise, the picture is one of stillness and 
But 
a storm is coming on, and to be out in a 


beauty,—too grand for me to describe. 


storm in these northern regions is something 
wondertul. The horizon darkeus, then the 
snow begins to fall—gently at first, but faster 
and faster by degrees, until one is not able to 
see many yards in front. The wind increases 
in violence, and the snow falls thicker and 
faster, and it comes in howling gusts enough 
to blind anyone; and the wind whiris it up 
Then 
night comes on, the snow-storm ceases, the 
clear sky is studded with bright stars, and 
the Auvora shines out again from the north, 
Some- 
times we see these Aurora, or northern lights 


rendering it nearly as light as day. 


as they are called in this country, stretching 
across the northern heavens, but to see them 
those high 
Even in Shetland these 
lights sometimes shine so brightly that a 


to advantage one must wisit 


northern latitudes. 


person may read a newspaper by their aid, 
and render cheerful their otherwise long and 
dreary nights. 

“Then still further north, say at Spitz- 


bergen, the scene is even more wild, one vast 


wilderness of snow and ice, with no life but 


a few Exquimaux clad in their thick fur 
clothing. They live in huts made from skins, 
and their whole life is spent in eating, and 
obtaining food. 


Among the bays and sounds and straits of 
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the far north of America, life is more abund- 


ant. Sea birds of all descriptions so numer- | 
ous that over too little auks have been ; 


brought down by the discharge of two barrels. 
Now and then an eagle or a falcon will 
appear, and sweep down upon some unfor- 
tunate victim, and carry it off to some crag 
to devour. A polar bear, or a white Arctic 
fox, will now and then put in an appearance, 
and give variety to the scene. ‘he bear, too, 
is white, and so is the hare and many other 
animals, some being white, but changing to 
black or brown during the breeding season. 
This whiteness of polar animals is a pro- 
vision of nature, brought about undoubtedly 
by the process of natural selection for their 
protection. Ofcourse the polar bear or the 
Arctic fox does not require protection, but if 
they are white they will be better able to 
steal upon their prey unobserved. Some, like 
the Peregrine Falcon, do not require this 
imitative colour, because they can capture 
their prey by excess of speed, but I need not 
tell you this; you have probably studied all 
tirese questions, and are able to answer them 
for yourselves. In the seas are huge whaies, 
seals, and walruses; floating on the surface 
are immense masses of ice, called icebergs, 
thousands of tons in weight; but even this 
has its beauty and its utility. Take a piece 
of snow, and place it under the microscope, 
and you will find it composed of a great 
variety of six-rayed figures, or crystals, most 
beautiful, most regular, and most exact in 
their structure. 

‘But time is getting on, we must retire, 
We, no doubt, all find happiness in our own 
vay ; SeRING was happy in the dell gathering 
the first primroses of the year; as SUMMER 
she had a partner to share her pleasures and 
her joys, happily without trouble to mar their 
and SHOWER has ac- 


pleasure. SUNSHINZ 


companied us all even into Aurumn. In 
every person’s life there are two sides—the 
dark and the bright. Nature has only one 
side, and that is bright, the nearer you ap- 


proach to her, the more you interrogate her 


| 


| 
| 


and question her, the more will you approach 
her in her brightness, and make life pure, 
beneficial, and happy.” 

(Lo be continued ), 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E, Rosson ; with Figures from Life by 
5. Lk -MOsSLEY, 


‘Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


JANIRA, L.—Pl 14, Fig. 4 


“JANIRA, L., Jani’ra, one of the Nereids; 
or the wife of Capaneus. Cf. 4@sch. Septc . 
Theb. 440,’’—A, L. 

Imago.—PI. 14, Fig. 4.—Male, very dark 
brown, with more or less ofa slightly, brighter 
shade towards the hind margin ; .a black spot 
with white centre at the tip. Female, rather 
larger, a bright fulvous patch near the hind 
maigin, extending beyond the eyed spot at the 
tip, and nearly to the anal angle; through 
this the veins show darker. Sometimes the 
fulvous patch extends behind the middle of 
the wing, but there is always a distinctly 
darker line across the middle, corresponding 
with that on the under side 

Larva.—Fl. 
roughish-looking 


14, Fig. 4a.—Apple-greeii, 


from warts, which emit 


short hairs, There is but a faintly darker 
dorsal line, and even the segments are not 
very distiuctly marked. The anal points are 
whitish, 

Fupa.—Pl. 14, Fig. 46.—Suspended by the 
tail, but often so slightly that it falls to the 
ground; apple-green, with brownish spots 
and stripes. It has short ears, and the wing 
cases project a little. 

Food Plants.—Grasses oi various kinds, 
preferring the soft meadow grasses to the 
coarser species, 

Times of Appearance. —This Butter- 
fly begins to emerge about the end of June, 
and continues on the wing for some time. 
Specimens may be seen even in September, 
and during the greater part of this time the 
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@ 
female may be noticed ovapositing. The 
eggs are laid singly on the grass blades, and 


‘they hatch in about a fortnight. They feed 


-slowlv for a short time, and then retire 


- May it comes from its retreat, and feeds 


-month, or early in June. 


tor 
of 


up 
quickly, being full fed by the end of the 


hybernation. With the warm weather 


It remains three or 


‘four weeks in pupa, 


Localities.—One of our most generally 


distributed Butterflies. It swarms in every 


‘lane, meadow, or grassy place, and is com- 


mon in all parts of the island, It does not, 


“however, occur at any great elevation above 


the sea, It is found all over Europe, except 
in the Polar regions, in those portions of Asia 
bordering on Europe, and in Northern 
Africa. 

Variation.—Funira is subject to variation 
of a very peculiar kind, one or more of the 
wings often having a patch, a spot presenting 


quite a bleached appearance, almost as if the 


- colour had been removed artificially. Various 


suggestions have been made to account for 


these aberrations, that most generally received 


' being that the discolouration has been caused 


_ drop of dew. 


by the rays of the sun, concentrated by a 
I cannot see that the explana- 
tion is satisfactory for the bleaching is as 
often cn the hind wing as on the fore wing, 
and as the one covers the other in the pupa 
case, the hind wing could not be bleached 
from this cause, without that part of the fore 
wing above it also being affected. Besides, 
if a dewdrop could thus concentrate the rays 
of the sun, like a burning glass, the pupa-case 
would be first affected, and the insect so in- 
jured as not to be likely to emerge. I have 
seen no other species marked in the same 
Way, except one specimen of Evebia Hihiops 
(Blandina ) in my own coilection, which has 
the Jeft hind wing so affected. Mr. Vaughan 
has one of these bleached specimens, which 
is equally marked on both sides, and on all 
four wings. It was taken at Chattenden in 


1877. Mr. Tugwell has a very remarkable 


_ example with the right fore wing quite white, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


_ extraordinary form | 


C. A, Briggs. 


except the eye, and a few yellowish streaks 


near the middle. The hind wing, on the 
same side, hasa yellowish white band, cor- 
responding with the pale band of the under- 
side. The wings on the opposite side are 
very different, the fore wing being marked 
more like the ordinary female, but yellow 
while the hind 
resembles that on the right side, but the band 
Another 


;1n the collection of Mr. 


instead of fulvous, wing 


is yellow instead of white. very 
It has the wings all a vety 
pale brownish drab, except a small irregular 
fulvous patch surrounding the eyed spot near 
the tip of the fore wings. This was taken at 
Folkestone in 1877. Many other very curious 
abnormal forms might be described, did space 
permit. Dr. Staudinger names two varieties 
Hispulla, Hb., which is a large richly coloured 
form, occurring in the South of Europe, and 
in Africa. The finest I have seen was taken 
at Morocco, and expands nearly two inches 
and a half; the black spot at the tip is very 
large, the light markings of a deep orange 


tawny, and the veins are broadly darker; the 


hind wing has a distinct tawny band. The 
second is Telmessia, 3, occurring in Asia 


Minor and Bulgaria, and which is described 


as mMiaor, Gunton” 


Kirby names four 
varieties: Briggitta, Ljungh, Pallexens Butier, 
Hispulla (already spoken of) and Junirula, 
Esp.: I know none of these forms. Linné 
gave a different name to the sexes of this 
insects, believing them to be ‘distinct species : 
he called the male Juniva, and the female 
Jurtina. ‘Wirby adopts the latter as the name 
of the species, but Jwuiva is more generally 
used, and, so far as I know, the name of the 
male has been adopted as the name of the 
species in other cases where a like error has 
been made. 

Parasites. —ZJchneumon vaptorious is stated 
to have been bred from this species by Har- 
rack. See Entom., XIII, 302. The larea of 
Janiva is easily found at dusk, and should be 
looked for now when, no doubt others eile 
be obtained. 
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MAY 


mOMENCLATURE. 
Fifth Paper. 
VARIETIES. 


f}e" previous papers on this sub- 


names of species only. 


called, of which some notice should be 
taken. The most important is the 
aming of varieties. It has frequently 
variety has been first taken, it has been 
thought to be a distinct species. 


the science than they are now. 
are many species of which such varie- 
fies occur with considerable regularity. 
These, especially when they were found 
in one place and not in another, were 
almost always considered distinct, par- 
ticularly if the type did not occur with 
them. As a natural result they were 
given a name intended to be the name 
of the supposed new species. As an 
illustration we may refer to the little 
butterfly, known as Lycena Artaxerxes, 
the Scotch White-spot; when this was 


a a 


ah 4) a 
Gyre Vy OUNg F 
A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


21st, 1881. 


| doubted its distinctness. 


ject have had reference to the 
There are one | 
or two side issues, as they may be | 


happened that when a well marked | 


This — 
Was an error that collectors were more | 
likely to commit in the earlier days of | 
There | 


aturalist: 


Vor. 2. 


dare 
[t had two 


first found, no one, we Say, 


well marked characteristics, a white 
spot on the centre of the fore wing, 
where Medon ( Agestis ) had a black one, 
and the white spots on the under side 
were without the black centres that 


were always found in its near neigh- 


bour. As specimens began to increase 
in cabinets, slight variations were 


noticed both in Medon and Artamerxes, 
and eventually an intermediate form 
was found, which was called Salmacis. 
some shrewd observer ealled 
attention to the fact that 


occurred in the south and Artaxerxes in 


Then 
Medon 


the north, and Salmacis in localities 
between the Doubts were ex- 
pressed, Salmacis did not appear in our 
list as a species, and Artaxerxes got 
a ? after its name. Eventually My. 
Buckler bred all three, Artaxerxes from 
Seotch larvee, Medon from South of 
England larve, and all three forms 
together from larve from one locality 
in the north of England. Thus dAr- 
taxerxes drops out of the list of species, 
and becomes a variety. We have en- 
larged on this case that our younger 
readers may understand the process by 


two. 
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which an insect is first looked upon as 
a ‘‘ good species,” and then falls to the 
lower rank. A question is sometimes 


asked—which is the species, and which 


is the variety ? In this case the an- 


swer is easy. Medon, or, as ib was 
long called in England, Agestis, was | 
named first; and without any reference 
to which is really the type, and which 
the diverging form, the distinction is 
all that is required. The species is 
called Medon, and the form it assumes 
in Scotland is ‘‘ Medon, var. Artaxerxes.” 
There are many other insects that 
have varieties formerly believed to be 
distinct species, butthat are now known 
only to be local forms, or specimens of 
C. 


Suffumata, var. piceata, X. rwrea, vay. 


occasional occurrence. Such are 
combusta, H. velleda, var. carnus, and 


many others. On the other hand 
their are a few cases, where what was 
supposed to be a variety, 1s now raised 
to specific rank, as Hupethecia sub- 
fulvata, formerly believed to be a 


of 
known to be distinct and having a 


variety succenturiata, but now 


variety (cognata) of its own. It some- 
times happened that a solitary speci- 
men peculiarly marked was named 
and described as a new species, and 
though this may have sometimes been 
done in the belief that a new species 
was discovered; names have often 
been given when the specimen was 
known to be quite abnormal, not likely 
to occur again, or at any rate not often. 
Dr. Staudinger in the last edition of 


his catalogue attempts to distinguish 


between two classes of varieties, and it 


would be well if such distinctions were 


recognized. ‘Those forms that occur 


with some degree of regularity, either 
with the type or by themselves in 


certain places, he calls varieties. 


These should always have names, and 
we believe that when their names are 
properly understood and in general 


use, they will greatly assist us in 


our studies. Such specimens as vary 
the 


type, but of which single specimens 


in a@ recognizable manner from 


only are found, are called aberrations. 
An abnormal form does not appear to 
deserve a distinctive name. It can 
serve no good end, help no one to a 
better understanding of the species, or 
do anything else beyond gratifying the 
vanity of the writer who adds his own 
name after that suggested. A third 
class of departures from the type might 
be called monstrosities. Such speci- 
mens as have one side differing from 
the other, hermaphrodites, imagines 
with the head of the larva, &e., would 
belong to this class. These, in our 
opinion, should never be named. We 
would also distinguish by distinctive 
names the first and second generation 
when they differ in even a slight 
degree, if such difference be constant. | 
One advantage that would result, if | 
some system were adopted in naming 
varieties, is that collectors could en- 
deavour to have a series, or at least 
representations of all named forms, but 
when a name is given to a unique 
variety, it is no use leaving a blank 
for it, as only one person can have the 
specimen. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Pins.—I have just seen 


the correspondence in the Young Naturalist 
| concerning my Black Pins. Messrs. Gregson 
d Mathew appear to have found thema 
ilure, while nearly all the principal ento- 
10logists in England have found them a 
success. I may say that during the last 
‘three seasons I have sold over eight hundred 
ounces, and have only heard of one case of 
_verdigris. 
‘of Fen Insects (Mucronellus, Phyvragmorteilus, 


Gigantellus, Forficellus, and many of 


traced verdigrease, and upon carefully re- 
moving the specimen I saw that one side of 
_ the pin was ot enamelled, which was caused, 


and when separated left one minus the japan. 
I have shown my boxes of Fen Insects to 


many entomologists, and they all say they | 
are all that can be desired, and congratulate | 
me upon having hit upon a process to obviate 


this everlasting annoyance.—E. G. Mrrk, 
56, Bromptan Road, London, S.W. 

B. PARTHENIAS, &c., AT WEST WICKHAM.— 
This season has already been remarkable for 
B. parthentas 


has been unusually plentiful at West Wick- 


the appearance of some insects. 


ham, as many as sixteen having been netted | 


_ in a day by one young collector, with a short 
net. 
still more freely. TJ. crepuscularia was also 
tolerably plentiful in April on the tree trunks, 


; 
4 


hardly out yet. A large number of C. villica 


] 


and Hendon. 
and PP. hippocastanaria are not nearly so 


: 


Graham Road, Dalston. “May roth. 
THE NIGHTINGALE.—I have ‘noticed an 


unusual number of nightingales this season, 


% 
‘ 
- 


"some of them in remarkably fine voice. The > 


first | heard was on Epping Forest, May rst, 


but on the evening of May 7th, at Combe- 


I, myself, have some thousands | 


the | 
/ Eupicilia) captured in 1878 and ‘79, pinned on | 
“my black pins, and in only one case have I | 


no doubt, by two pins being stuck together, | 


Several older entomologists took them | 


the commoner species T. biundularia being | 


larva have been found at Wormwood Scrubs | 
On the other hand. A. pictaria | ' 


a as usual.—JOHN HENDERSON, I50, | 


hurst and Shirley, near Croydon, many were 


in full song. The next morning, May 8th, I 
heard them at Chingford, and other parts of 
| Epping Forest, very frequently, and in Rich- 
' mond Park, the same evening, several at- 
| tracted my notice.—JOHN HENDERSON. 
roth. 
Notes ON LARVx OF APORIA CRATEHGI.— 


May 


I send you a few notes on some larve of A. 


crategi which I have had lately, which may 
be of interest to yourself or readers of Young 
Naturalist. The larve, which were nearly 
full-fed when I received them, were very 


sluggish, and were generally to be seen 
stretched side by side, and all packed closely 
| together on a twig of their food, hawthorn. 
When they had stripped it of its buds they 


| moved to another, and repeated the process 


on it. They ate very slowly, and preferred 


the buds on the point of opening to those 


already expanded. When about to change 
to pupe, they all. with one or two exceptions, 
fixed themselves to the sides of the box ina 
vertical position, their heads pointing up- 
wards. The two above-named underwent 
their transformation on a twig. One, which 
I saw cast off its larval skin, owing to its 
great exertions, slipped its head through its 


silken belt, and hung suspended by its tail 


only. I assisted it back to its natural posi- 
tion with a camel hair pencil, which was no 
| easy matter, as it testified its annoyance by 
| wriggling and twisting in all ways. They 
| were mostly from four to six days between 
| suspending and casting their larval skin, al- 
The first 


changed to pupa on May 5th.—G.1T. MILLER, 


though one took seven days. 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Primroses.—While gathering Primroses 
(Primula vulgaris) last year, a pink primrose 
was found resembling those grown in gardens, 
and whilst doing the same this year a pure 
white one was found (except a yellow centre). | 


They were both gathered in a wood upona 


chalky soil. Are these varieties common, 
| and are there names for them ?-—- A. Davis, 


| Junr., High Street. Great Marlow, Bucks. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 


Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to 8. L. Mosnry, Beas Frog; or covered with scales, as in the Snake | 


mont Park, Huddersfield. 


A. D,, Marlow.—We are surprised you did 


not get the plates, they were issued along | 


with the cover on April 30th. If you will 


send a penny stamp we will send you them. 


EXCHANGES. 
I have some specimens of the Viviparous 
I would be 
glad to exchange them for Birds’ Eggs.— 
J. C. CAmsBrinGE, Alliance St., Hartlepool. 


Lizard (Zootoca vivipara) alive. 


XYLOCAMPA LITHORIZA.—Young larve of | 


this species in exchange for other larve. 
Devon specimens of lithoriza are more suffused 
with pink than those from other localities. — 
G. F. MaTuew, Instow, North Devon. 


OUR BRITISH REPTILES. 
By) St SMOSLEN, 


The Reptiles of this country do not seem to 
have commanded their proper share of atten- 
tion from naturalists, although they are both 
interesting, and beautiful, and not numerousin 
point of species. But there is a popular 
superstitious dread of anything approaching 
the form of a Snake or a Lizard; 
believe that superstition is dying out, and 
that belief was strengthened when one evening 
I saw a young lady take up a ringed snake, 
and put it round her neck. 
graceful, and certainly nothing is more use- 
ful in a fernery or wardian case, than one or 
two Snakes, Lizards, or Toads, and if looked 
at without prejudice all must admit they are 


beautiful animals. People have a notion that 


they are venomous, but this notion is un- | 


founded : only one—the adder—being endowed 
with poison fangs. 

Reptiles are cold-blooded animals, and, 
therefore, feel rather peculiar when handled ; 
but this ought not to deter people from 


making their acquaintance: fish are cold- 


blooded, and almost every person is fond of | 


an aquarium. Another peculiarity in Rep- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


para) 


| 


_is very long in proportion to the body. 


| and escapes. 


_ tail is very soon grown. 


_haps, a more beautiful animal than the last, | 


_in length, and frequents sandy districts. 
| have often caught it on the sandhills near 
Studs 


| the Gruen Lizarp: (Lacerta viridis) is really 
Nothing is more | 


| connecting iink between the Lizards and 
Snakes, approaching the latter in external 


| perhaps, four native species, three of which § 


| brown, with darker lines above, and the tail | 


ia aise <i fl 


tile life is the habit of casting their skins at 
| 

intervals. The skin is smooth, as in the # 
and Lizard; or with warts, asin the Toad, &c. 
Of the Lizards we have only three, or, @ 


are tolerably common, 
Tur Common Scary Lizarp (Zootoca vivi- & 
the 


measuring from five to six inches in length. § 


is smallest species we have, § 


It frequents heaths and dry places in both 
England and Scotland, and, I believe, Ireland § 
also. Ihave caught it on the dry hill-sides | 
in Upper Swaledale. The general colour is 
If 
caught by the tail, it throws that member off, 
The discarded tail will twist | 
and move for a considerable time. A new 
THE SAND Lizarp (Lacerta agilis) is, per- 


though not so elegant and slender in form. 
The colour is sandy, with darker spots and 
lighter stripes, tinted with brownish or green- 
ish. - It measures from seven to nine inches 
I 


Southport, but could never succeed in keeping | 
one alive for any length of time. 

There seems to be some doubt as to whether | 
a native of Britain, It measures from twelve . 
to fifteen inches in length, and the general 
colour is different shades of green and yellow. 
We should be glad to hear if any of our 
country friends know anything of such an 
animal. 


THE BLINDWokM (Auguis fragilis) is the 


form, but resembling the former in internal 
structure. It is said to be common in many 
parts of England and Scotland, but I have 
never had the good fortune to find it. It 
seems to vary in length, but the majority are 


from 10 inches toa foot; the upper part of 
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the body is brownish, with steel-blue reflec- 
Bons 

_ The Snakes are represented in Britain by 
t THE CoMMON OR RINGED SNAKE 


O species. 
Tropidonotus natrix) has been already spoken 
of at some length (Y. N., Vol. 1, p. 203). It 
ay be at once distinguished from the viper 
the absence of the dark dorsal line, and 
its having two pale yellow marks behind 


dark spots along each side of the back. 
varies from two to three feet in length, but 
specimens have been obtained even longer 
: that. I have found this species at 


° 


213 
belly of the male during the breeding season 
attains a golden colour, at which time it may 
be found in ponds and stagnant pools, and 
at other times in hedge bottoms, and 
occasionally one will find its way into a 
cellar, much to the horror of the owners, who 
generally use a pair of tongs for the poor 
animals removal, and, sometimes even cruelly 
consign it to the fire. 


THE PALMATE NEwT (L. palniatus) is, per- 


| haps, only a variety of the last; it differs in 


Lee 


having the hind feet webbed in the male; it 


' is smaller and darker in colour, and the belly 


Askern, in Yorkshire, gliding along the edges | 


of the quiet streams, 
| The Appver, or Viper (Pelias Berus) is 
generally yellower than the Common Snake : 


here is a dark irregular stripe along the 
back. 
very common, but all you see of it is now and 


This is the only venomous kind we 
all 
Snakes and Lizards—are quite harmless. 


heather. 


have in England; the others — both 


We now come to the Newts, of which we 


is largest, 


(Triton the 
Measuring five or six inches when full-grown. 


NEWT cvistatus) 
During the breeding season the male has a 
crest, which runs along the back and tail ; 
the upper parts are dark olive-brown, and 
the belly golden. At this season he is really 
a beautiful animal, and well worthy a place 
any aquarium. It is not rare, and if it 
cannot be caught it may be obtained from 
most dealers in aquaria. 

Tue SmootH Newr (Lophinus punctatus) 
seems to be more terrestrial in its habits than 
last. It is the common ‘‘ask”’ of country 
eople, seldom exceeding three and a half 
The female is of a dirty 
with darker 
The 


inches in length. 
yellow, sometimes 


solour, the male often very much so. 


spotted 


have three or four species. The GREAT WATER | 


the ring behind the head is wanting, and | 


is said to be paler than the common species. 


GREY'S BANDED NEwr (Ommatotriton 
vittatus) is the only one other species which 
has been met with in Britain, and that only 
once near London. 
the British 


being pale grey, 


The specimens are in 
Museum, and are described as 


closely black-spotted ; tail 


| nearly black; sides of abdomen and middle 


At Sherwood Forest this reptile is | 


hen the tail just retreating into the grass, or , 


a slough or cast-off skin among the grass or | 


_ specimens. 


of tail with a broad wide (white ?) streak, 
white beneath.—Gvrey. 

Of course every one is so well acquainted 
with the Common Froc (Rana temporaria) that 
no description need be given. 

THE EpIBLe Froa (&, esculenta) has been 
found in Norfolk, but probably from imported 
The Edible Frog is said to be 
without the dark stripe which in the common 


_ species extends from the eye to the shoulder. 


The male has also a sac on each side of the 
mouth, which are extended while croaking, 
and a light line along the back. 

THE ComMON Toap (Bufo vulgaris) is well- 
known. It is a most useful animal, though 


generally despised. Its only means of de- 


| fence seems to be in a milky secretion, which 


issues from the its back, and 


disagreeable 


warts on 
it 
This secretion is of a poisonous 
nature, proving fatal if injected into the 
veins of other animals. 


which renders 


to other 


animals. 


THE NATTERJACK (B. culanita ) is less com- 
mon, it isa more beautiful and more lively 
creature, walking or even running with ap- 


parently with much greater ease, It is com- 
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mon on the sandhills all along the Lancashire 
coast, where I have often sat at night listen- 
ing to their united concerts. In colour it is 
brighter than the common species, and a 
bright yellow line runs along the centre of 
the back. 

Besides these, two turtles, the Hawks bill 
(Chelonia imbricata) and the Leathery ( Sphar- 
gis coviacea) have on one or two occasions 
found their way to our coast, and have there- 
in works on British 


fore been included 


Reptiles, but it is mere accident that they 


have paid us a visit, and probably driven by | 


currents against their will. 
It will be seen by this that the true natives 


are only few—some ten or eleven species, a 


making for itself a form, either in a cover, | 
thick grass, or on arable land, only seeking | 
another home, when necessary to secure un-| 
disturbed quiet. It shows great caution in| 
returning to its form at night, never going| 
straight in, but running round it several! 
times, and dodging backwards and forwards 
in order to baffle the scent, approaching at 
last by means of two or three great jumps. | 
Hares feed in the early morning, and also in! 
the evening, and are seldom seen in the day-| 
time, except when disturbed. 

Maunder says ‘‘that Hthe are is a very 


_ prolific animal, breeding several times a 


moderate sized fern case would hold them | 


all. The descriptions have of necessity been 
very brief, but I hope it will be sufficient to 
cause some, if not to study, at any rate to 
respect this much despised class of animals. 


OUR PRIZE” ESSAYS. 
(We print to-day a paper by an old friend, 


prize for the best Lirm History of one of 
the BritisH MAMMALS. Next week we will 
print a second paper, and we shall then be 
pleased to have our readers opinions on 


their respective merits. —EDs. | 


THE COMMON HARE. 


(Lepus timidus.) 
By JoHN PEEL. 

We think it will be unnecessary to give a 
detailed description of the hare, as the ap- 
pearance of this pretty animal, alive or dead, 
must be familiar to everyone. Its general 
length is about two feet, the weight from 
seven to ten lbs. The colour is reddish- 
brown, varying a little according to the soil 
on which it lives, The chin and belly are 
white. 

The Hare is naturally timid and solitary, 


year, and producing three or four young at a 
birth,” but in this cold climate we think they 
The} 
young are able to see as soon as born, and| 


only have two litters in the year. ~ 


also to run a little, ‘though during the first | 
fifteen or twenty days through which they | 
are suckled by the mother,” they hardly} 
leave the form in which they have been 
placed, and for this time they are exposed to | 
all kinds of dangers from weasles, stoats, | 
crows,. hawks, and many other foes; many | 


“John Peel,” in response to our offer of a | living and dead have been brought us in} 


triumph by our dogs. 


In some cases the 


_ mother will come to the help of her offspring 


when it is attacked, as in the instance of the} 
hare and the kestrel, given in Stanley's} 
Birds,” but this we fancy is very uncommon. | 


Hares are particularly partial to young} 


_ corn, though as they travel over a large space | 


_ of ground, only nibbling a bit here and there, | 


| the damage they do to the farmers is almost | 


| entirely confined to the paths which they | 


| make through the corn. 


They will also eat | 


a variety of other green stuffs, being especially | 


fond of sow thistle, parsley and lettuce. | 


though these two latter, of course, they are 
seldom fortunate enough to obtain. Hares 
do considerable damage by eating the leaves 
and bark of young trees. We remarked a | 
young ash-bed the other day, in which quite | 
three-quarters of the saplings were killed | 
simply by the nibbling of hares and rabbits. | 


They do not as a rule touch alder trees, ex- | 


| 
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‘cept in frost or snow, when we have noticed 
a holly, fully a foot in diameter, very much 
gnawed, and from the height of the mark 
above the snow, we judged that the bark of 
‘the tree had been nibbled by hares, and not 
rabbits. 
very fond of Laburnum, and will eat the bark, 


It is usually believed that hares are 


f obtainable, in preference to that of any 
other tree, so we plarted a great number in 
the shrubberies, hoping to keep the hares 
from the more valuable young trees and 


shrubs. In this, however, we were quite 

“unsuccessful, for the Laburnums were almost 

4 the only trees they never touched. 

_ The Hare has very slight powers of self- 
defence, and it is besides so exceedingly 

timid, that it very seldom uses those it 


. possesses. When fighting with another of its 


it can inflict a severe wound. In play they 
will often have regular boxing matches, at 
these times using only their fore feet for 
hitting. Hares will not feed with rabbits, 
but will leave the ground frequented by the 
weaker animal. 


The eyes of the Hare are so placed, that it 


well behind, though straight in front the 
vision appears imperfect. This will account 
for the manner in which a hare runs straight 
towards a sportsman or other person, when 
_ standing still, even striking against their legs, 
unless diverted from its course by some 
movement. One of us leaning over a gate 
BY by a cover, was surprised to see a ieveret 


come up and gnaw the wood of the gate. 


_ we have often seen one following the trail of 
“another some time after the first had passed. 
Their ears are lengthened, and formed to 
catch the slightest sound, warning them of 
the approach of danger. 

The Hare makes use of many ingenious 


5 possible, runs up-hill, for here the length of 
its hind legs gives it a great advantage over 


‘its pursuers. We have had especially good 


The Hareis a very keen-scented animal, and | 


opportunities of observing its stratagems 
when hunted, having kept a pack of beagles 
for two seasons. We have seen one when 
hard pressed box another up out of her form, 
and lying down in it herself leave the fresh 
When dead 


beat they will take refuge in any available 


one to be chased in her place. 


place; our hounds hunted one into a dairy, 
greatly to the amusement of the farmer and 
his wife, and we saw another try to evade 
pursuit by squeezing into a rabbit hole, an 
attempt in which, of course, she was unsuc- 


cessful. When the scent is bad they will 


| often perplex both hounds and huntsman by 


kind it strikes with the hind foot, with which | 


) can see very well at the side, and also pretty | 


running back on their own tracks, and sud- 
denly jumping aside and lying concealed in 
the grass. where they will wait till the hounds 
have gone by. When lying on ploughed 
land they will trust entirely to their colour 
as a means of concealment, and almost allow 
themselves to be trodden upon before running 
away. When in pain the hare utters a cry 
almost like that of an infant, but at other 


| times we have never heard any sound escape 


them. Hares seem rather to enjoy being 
hunted by puppies, whose pace they have 
tried, and from whose pursuit they know 
there is no danger. One in particular we 
used to see hunted every morning by a 
couple of foxhound puppies, reared by us a 


few years ago. She would run up the lawn, 


_ and then sit down and wait till the puppies 


had nearly caught her, and then running on, 

would resume her seat a little further away. 
The Hare possesses great jumping powers 

in comparison with other animals, but never 


uses them except when pursued by grey- 


| hounds, and then only when actually in dan- 


ger. Itis a short-lived animal, the natural 


term of its existence being about. seven or 


| eight years; but Cowper, who; as everyone 


knows, kept Hares as pets, records an 


instance of one of his which lived to the age 


1 
of twelve years. 


N.B.—The sentences between inverted 
commas are quotations from Maunders'’s 


Treasury of Natural History. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


A. ALNI BRED.—I bred a glorious alni from 
larve found in the New Forest, on the 15th, 
and another on the 18th, a pretty specimen 
but small. Five C. in my 
breeding cage at the same time. 
Butterflies have hitherto been on the wing, 
doubtless owing to the cold weather which 
has prevailed so long.— JosEPH ANDERSON, 
jnr., Chichester. May, roth. 


LAaRV2 OF ORGYIA FASCELINA.--The larve 


oeularis were 
Very few 


_ of this species’ seems to be more than usually 
abundant with us this spring. 


On the 


afternoon of the 19th inst., I took about 30 


specimens most of them nearly full fed, on 


the Crosby sandhills, 
which generally swarm 


on the contrary the 
larve of Arctia caja, 
in the same place, seem to be rare.—Dr. JoHN 
W. ELLIs, tor, Everton Road, Liverpool. 
REARING O, PoTAToRIA.—In answer to 
Mr. R. Brown's enquiry in the Y. N. of April 
16th, as to what plant I mean by the common 
Reed, I mean Arundo Phagmites. If Mr 
Brown will turn to Newman's History of 
British Moths, he will see the common Reed 
is mentioned there several times see, M. 
Arundinis, S. Maritima, C. Phragmitidis, and 
others. I thought every one knew the plant, 
or I would have given the Latin name in the 
first instance. I shall be pleased to send 
some cocoons of O. fotatoria fed and spun on 
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the common Reed when the proper time | 


arrives. 
those taken at large,_-F. KERry, Harwich. 
OsprReEY AT HuppERSFIELD.—I have just 
seen a fine male Osprey, recently killed in 
this neighbourhood by a game keeper. 
bird is in the possesion of Mr. James Varley, 


The 


The males are usually darker than | 


and measured five feet from tip to tip of | 


wings.—-S. L. MosLrey, Huddersfield. 
VARIETY OF THE Roox.—I have lately had 
submitted for my opinion a pair of young 
Rooks in a very interesting state of plumage. 
They are the property of the Rev. G. D. 
Armitage, and were sent to my father for 
re-stuffing as ‘“‘ young Hooded Crows, bred in 
a rookery.” They are about three parts 
grown, and are black with the extremity of 
each feather barred with grey, which gives 
them a mottled appearance. The ends of 
the wing and tail feathers are also barred. 
Mr. John Hancock figures a similar variety 
in his ‘‘ Birds 
Durham,” and calls attention to the fact 
that this mottled appearance is a charac- 


teristic of the young of a great many of the 


of Northumberland 


Passerine birds. Another 
similar variety is mentioned by Yarrell, and 
another by Degland and Gerbe in 
“Ornithologie Europeenne.” 
cases the birds were young birds and the 
mottled appearance would probably have 
disappeared if the birds had lived to moult. 
The one mentioned by Yarrell changed on 


moulting to anordinary Rook.—S. L. MosLey. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ali communications to be sent te J. E. Ropson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mosury, Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


J. J., Hull.—Your beetle is Dorcus parallelopi- 
pedus. 


ERRATUM. 


In the article on “ The Hare,” by ‘ John 


Peel,”’ for ‘‘ They do not as a rule touch alder | 


trees,’ &c., read ‘‘ older trees.”’ 


and | 


In all these | 
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An uniform charge of 4d. for 12 words } 
will be made, and id. for every three | 
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3. Where the address is published, the words | 
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charged for. 
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No trade announcement will 
under this head. 


Stained deal Cabinet, 


N 


Cn 


6, be made | 


twenty drawers 


| mahogany fronts and glass in frames, glass 
instance of a | 


panel doors, and several hundred species of 


| Lepidoptera—some rare; the lot for £8 1tos., 
their 


cheap.—(Rev.) J. JoHNson, Vicarage, Denby, 
near Huddersfield. 

White’s. Natural History 
Lindley’s Botany, new, half calf, 400 illustra- 


of Selborne: 
tions; for, Smith’s Fossorial Hymenoptera, 
etc.; British Hymenoptera, Part I,; or for 
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My schoois and schoolmasters, by Hugh 
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My ‘‘ European Butterflies’ for Edwards’ 


C5 
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OBTAINING EGGS FROM 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


HERE are many species of Lepi- 
doptera that will deposit their 
ges, if possible, even under the most 
If a 
irgin female of &. rubi or Quercus be 
put in the killing j 
ately after emergence, slrc 


| isadvantageous circumstances. 
|.% 

i jar almost immedi- 
will com- 
Mence to lay, and, no matter how 
st ong the poison, she will manage to 
deposit a few egys. I[f, however, she 
e kept alive, she will not begin to do 
© for several days, and will often die 
before she has parted with all of them. 
How strong, then, must be the instinct 
teaches her, as 


it were, in the 


wonies of dissolution to imake this 
utile effort to perpetuate her race. 
This may well be called 


passion strong in death.” 


‘the ruling 

sut there 
re others that require a great amount 
[ coaxing and attention to induce 
hem to part with their eggs, and it is 
90 frequently the case that the eggs of 
he rarer species are the more difticult 
) obtain. With captured specimens 
is, of conrse, impossible to know 


hether the oya are anpreenated or 


.) 


Statura lst: 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


| not, and many a good insect is sacri- 
ficed in the vain hope of obtaining ~ 
fertile ova. We would advise, except 


| Gan 


Where there are special reasons for de- 
siving to rear the species, such as it not 
having been reared before, that when 
captured females are 
dition, they be killed and set. 
the other hand, they 


in very fine con- 
If, on 
are so much worn 
as to be useless for the cabinet, there 
be 
should not be made to induce them to 
What we 


say on the subject ot obtaining eges had 


ny reason why every effort 


deposit their eggs. have to 


better be said under each group. 
Burrerruiks.—Few of the Butter- 


flies will pan in confinement. We 
have seen the large and common 
whites do so m «a window, and once 


saw the large white ( P. brassice) pair 
in the evenimg in a room well lghted 
with gas. They were bred specimens, 


the dark. 
Buiterflies are ditticult to induce to 


and had been kept in 


deposit their eggs. They are used to 
fly freely in the bright sunshine from 


one plant to another, and most of 


them deposit their eggs singly. These 
conditions must be inntated if sue- 


cess would be assured. have seeu 


ie 
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them kept in a glass-covered breeding 


cage, 
they appear to beat themselves very 


with perforated zine sides, 


| 


but | 


much against glass, which does not 
afford them «a secure foothold. We | 
have tried with some success a large 


bas of green leno tied over the top of a 
Howerpot, and kept open by bent wires, 
which were secured in the flowerpot. 
Portions of the food plant were passed 
throueh the hole at the bottom into a 
vessel of water to keep them fresh, or 
with erass feeders, a sod was placed in 


the flowerpot, and watered. We never 


succeeded in obtaining eggs of the 
hybernated Vanessidw, but Mas. Hut- 


chinson appears to have been wonder- 
fully 


page 


successtul with G. C-album (see 
PAs. We had Phileas 


which laid some eggs in a chip box, but 


Ouce 


as a rule it will be found that sun, air, 
all 
Exeept those whose larve 
Butterflies do 


in 


space, and the food plant are 
needed. 
feed im 


company, not 


deposit many eges one day; 1 is 
therefore necessary to supply then with 
food, which may be done by inserting 
a small piece ot sponge moistened with 
honey aud water, which must be often 
renewed. 

SpHinces.—Some of the Hawk Moths 
part with their eggs freely enough. 
The beginner had better practise with 


S. populi. This species aud others 


may be paired in continement, or, if a 


virgin female be taken out, the males 
will “ assemble” to pay court to her. 
Hybrids between populi and occellatus 
have been obtained both by pairing 


them in confinement, and by the male 


of one species coming to the female of | 
the other when taken out to attract 
males of her Those that 
tly sun, such the § 
Humming Bird Hawk (JM. stellatarum ), 


&e., will need to be treated like the § 


own species. 


by day in the as 


Butterflies, if, indeed, eggs can be ob- | 
tained at all. Stellatarwm deposits her | 


ova, as she takes her food, while on the | 


° . ° 
wing ; and she flies so quickly, and so | 
far, that we doubt if she could be in- 
‘Tf it has | 


been done we should be pleased to 


duced to lay in confinement. 
hear particulars. Some Sphinges, such 
as Atropos and Convolvuli, probably 
hybernate before they lay, but we are 
not aware any success has resulted 
from attempts to pam and hybernate 
them. 
Bomesyces.—Most of the Bombyces 
pair and deposit their eggs very readily 


in confinement, hence there are far 


more bred specimens of this group 1 
our collections than of others. Some 
few tly 


these do not deposit their eggs till 


in the sunshine, but most. of 


night ; theretore the admission of the 
sun’s rays does not seem necessary. 
There are one or 


Hook-tips, 


two—the day-flying 


3 be C 4 4) a 
for instance—-where this 


can be done with advantage. This 
eyoup is composed principally of 


tongueless imsects, but the Lithosid@ 
and others will partake of sweets, and 
to them the sponge named above may 
be introduced with advantage. 
GromETR®.—Many Geometre will lay 
their eggs in the ordinary chip box, bat 
some of them have different habits to 
others, and will thrust them into any 


_ pogonis, insert 
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little interstice, or take advantage ot 
an unevenness of the surface ; others 
will lay more freely on a softer sub- 
stance, as a piece of muslin or leno, 
while some their 
through the openings of the threads, 


will thrust eggs 


and lay them on the outside. With 
some species a few rough threads 
stretched across will be preferred. To 


some of this group the sweetened 
sponge may be used with advantage. 
Nocrux.——While some of this group 
will lay in a chip box without much 
attention, they require to be fed more 
than any other, and the sponge mois- 
tened with honey and water is an 
absolute necessity if you would obtain 
Most of 


species lay their eves in batches, in 


egys of the Noctue. the 


very regulary order, and some will even 


deposit them in layers, one above 


another. Some few, such as A. trago- 


them in a chink or 


crevice; others, such as the Dianthesia, 


whose larvee feed in seed capsules or 


f 


' 


flower heads, insert them singly by 


means of their long ovipositor ; these 


“We never succeeded in inducing to lay 


{ 


in confinement, nor did we ever get 
Noctua to pair. ‘hey frequently live 
a long time before they begin to lay. 
In all these cases, where space is no 
advantage, the best thing to use is a 
chip box, and, if it has a glass lid, you 
will be able to see what success you are 


having without disturbing the insect by 


“Ay - - 7 . 

Opening it. In some cases where air 
is required, a piece of muslin stretched 
across, and fastened by the rim of the 


lid, minus the top, is all that is needed. 


| 
| 


eee 


If more space be thought an adyan- 
tage, use one of those oval boxes in 
which toys are sold. A paper lining, 
rather loosely fastened, is sometimes 
better. All species that lay at night 
should be kept in a dark chamber, and 
not disturbed. Even to take a leht 
into the room will stop the process. 
Some insects will part with their eggs 
after being half killed, and we have 
even seen our setting boards covered 
freely with eges from a specunen we had 
thought dead. Some collectors have, 
therefore, pinned those insects they 
desired to lay, on to a cushion, or piece 
of paper, and, though this is often 
successtul, we would not recommend 
the adoption of so barbarous a practice. 
In one or two cases eggs have been 
squeezed out of a moth that would not 
lay, and have been successtully reared. 

Our space is more than exhausted. 
must make notes for them- 
selves the habits of the 
species, and it will generally be found 


Readers 
on various 
that insects of the same genus or family 
will have like habits. We shall be glad 
to publish any such. 

Our next paper will be on the treat- 
ment of the egg and the young larve. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent te J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 


Terrace, West Hartlepool ; orto S. L. Mostny, Beaw- 


mont Park, Huddersfield. 


This week we print a second paper on a 
British Mammal, and should be glad of 
our readers’ opinions on the two. 


4 
j 


NOTES/CAPTURES, ‘eC: 


A. ALNI BRED.—I bred a glorious ali. from, 
larve found in the New Forest, on the 15th, 
and another on the 18th. a -pretty specimen 
Five (. oculavis were’ i 


but small. 11) 


breeding cage at the same time. Very few 
Butterflies have hitherto been on the wing, 
doubtless owing to the cold weather which 
has prevailed so long.— JosePH ANDERSON, 
jnr., Chichester. May, roth. 

REARING O. POTATORIA.—In answer to 
Mr. R. Brown's enquiry in the Y. N. of April 
r6th, as to what plant I mean by the common 
} If Mr 
Brown will turn to Newman’s History of 
British Moths, he will see the common Reed 


MM. 


Reed, I mean Arundo Phragmites. 


is mentioned there several times see, 


Arundinis, S.. Mavitima, C. Phvagmitidis, and 
others. I thought every one knew the plant, 


or I would bave given the Latin name in the 
first instance. I shall be pleased to send 
some cocoons of O. fotatovia fed and spun on 
the common Reed when the proper time 
arrives, The males are usually darker than 
those taken at large,--F>. Kerry, Harwich. 
LARV4 OF ORGYIA FASCELINA.--—The larvz 
of this species seems to be more than usually 
On the 


I took about 30 


abundant with us this spring. 


afternoon oi the roth inst., 


specimens most of them nearly full fed, on | 


the Crosby sandhills, on the contrary the 
larvee of Arctia caja, which generally swarm 
in the same place, seem to be rare.—Dr. JonHNn 
W.. ELIS, 101, Everton Road, Liverpool. 
THE KITE IN WORCESTERSHIRE.—We 
think it may interest some of your readers to 
know, that a Kite was seen here on May 6th, 
5-30 p.m. 
again. — Kh. 


about It has not been’ seen 


Prescott Dectr, Brockleton 


Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 


VARIETIES. OF THE Primrose.—One of 
your correspondents asks if white and pink 
primroses are common varieties, and if there 
are names for them. ‘There is a plant of 
white primroses growing in one of our ash- 


beds, amongst a lot of the common yellow 


my . 
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ones, and we have also found pink ones at 
both Most 


flowers vary their colour according to any | 


different timés, on red clay, 
slight peculiarity of the soil in which they | 
grow. Sowerby gives only the Common | 
Primrose.—R. Prescorr Deciz. | 

Osprey at HuppErsFiptp.—I have just | 
seen a fine male Osprey, recently killed in | 
ies 
bird is in the possesion of Mr. James Varley, | 


this neighbourhood by a game keeper. 


and measured five feet from tip to tip of | 
wings.--S. L. Mostrey, Huddersfield. 

ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM HARWICH.-= | 
On 
Nest containing six eggs, [ also saw two pairs 
On | 
the 15th inst., whilst walking up the Dover- 


the r4th inst. | obtained a Magpie'’s | 


of Tree Sparrows building their nests. 


court Shore. [I saw seven Brent Geese, these | 


birds always stay very late with us. l have] 


seen them here in June, and | am credibly 


informed their eggs have occasionally 


been found dropped on the Sands, where 
Of ¢ the 


I also saw ten ‘Turnstones in their 


they sit the greater part day, 


brecding 


plumage, with them were a flock of about 30 


Sanderlings in their breeding plumage. | 


How many times does a Sanderling Moult in 
a year ? as there are four distinct changes of 


plumage. In winter their upper portions are 


two shades of grey, with the lower portion | 
white, in spring they gradually become black | 
and brown with only the lower part of the 
breast and vent white, in which plumage they 
again visit us in August, except voung birds, | 
their Autumn plumage is black and greyish | 
white above, white below; they then change 
again to their winter plumage, and are 
locally the “Silver Sandpiper.”” | alsosaw lots] 
of Reed Wreus, they breed by hundreds in| 
the big reed beds here; on one occasion, it | 
young Cuckoo was found in one of their nests, 
this nest was built to four reed stems, and 
was standing some seven or eight yards from | 
the edge of the water,—F, Kerry, Harwich. | 

VARIETY OF THE Roox.—I have lately had | 
submitted for my opinion a pair of young | 
Rooks in a very interesting state of plumage. | 
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Armitage, and were sent to my father for 


They are the property of 


re-stuffing as ‘‘ young Hooded Crows, bred in 
a rookery.’”’ They are about three parts 
grown, and are black with the extremity of 
each feather barred with «rey, which gives 
them a mottled appearance. 
the wing and tail feathers are also barred. 
Mr. John Hancock figures a similar variety 
his ‘“ Birds 


Durham,” and calls attention 


of Northumberland and 
to the fact 


that this mottled appearance is a charac- 


in 


teristic of the young of a great many of the 


Passerine birds. Another instance of a 


similar variety is mentioned by Yarrell, and 


another by Deglaud and Gerbe in their 


“Ornithologie Europeenne.”’ In ali these 


cases the birds were young birds and the 


mottled appearance wonid probably have 
disappeared if the birds had lived to moult. 
Yarrell 


to anordinary Rook.—S. L. Mostry. 


The one mentioned by changed on 
moulting 

Vur NIGHTINGALE 
On May oth. when myself and Mr. P. T. 


Deakin were out mothing, we came across a 


At BmMINGHAM.— 


crowd of about 50 people in the Hall Hill 


kkoad (two miles from town). On asking 
what they were waiting for we were informed 
that a Nightingale had been singing i n the 
wood a few minutes before, after waiting till 
to o’clock we were rewarded by hearing him 
begin, and when we came away, after listen- 
ing for over three-quarters of an hour, he 


was still singing. The next night we went 


The ends of | 


again, when there were about 300 people | 


assembled, he commenced at 9-35, and when 
we came away was still singing, and did not 
seem as though he would stop for some time. 
Two or three heavy carts that went by did 
not disturb him in the least, although he 
could not have been above a dozen yards 
from the highway. There was one in the 
same place about twenty years ago, and then 
crowds used to go nightly to hear him, but I 
have not heard of one being anywhere near 
there since.—Gro. F. WHEELDON, 6, Newhall 


Street, Birmingham. 
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EXCHANGE. 
DuPpLIcatns.—Fair of 
DESIDERATA, — 
28, Brooke 


imagines Nyssia 
sondiia and ova of the same. 
Numerous.—GEorGE HARKER, 


Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


I shall be glad to exchange Euchelia jacobea 
for Butterflies or Bombyces, —R. A. FRASER, 
Seafield, 
Liverpool. 


Abbotsford Koad, Crosby, near 


Larva of P. flavocincta (a few) and full-fed 
larve and pup of £. cervinaria, in exchange 


for other larve or ova.—H, F. Natnsseuo, 


1 


a, Radnor Place. Plymouth, 


Wanted a pair of Harvest Mice; Eggs or 


Insects ja exchange.—S. J.. Mosiry, Bean- 


mont Park, Huddersfield. 


A\ root of White Bluebells (wild) to anvone 


who will pay postage.--S. L. Mosty 
Beitish. BUTTE RELIES. 
By J: EF. Ronson ; with Figures trom Life by 


SE MNUlesiog ier 


Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


CE ELO NUS sols —— Pl.” «see 
‘“TItTHONUS, L., Titho’nus, the husband, of 


Aurora. (Cf. Virg., Geor. I., 44):’—A. L. 
Imago.—PI. 16, Fig. 1.—Bright fulvous, 
with a dark-brown border, a black spot with 
two white dots near the tip; there is also 
generally a smaller black spot with a white 
centre at the anal angle of the hind wing, 
The male has a patch of the same colour as 
the border, extending from the inner margin 


The 


female is rather larger, paler fulvous, and js 


to beyond the middie of the fore wing. 


without this dark patch. 

Larva.—P1. 16, fig. ra. Bright greenor pale 
stone colour, with a darker dorsal line, a white 
sub-dorsal line, interrupted at each segment. 
Spiracular line white, bordered above with 
brown, shading off into the ground colour ; 
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head light stone colour, covered, with short 
hairs, and very rough looking from small 
warts, 

Pupa.—Pl. 16, fig. rb. 
the tail to a blade of grass, 
rather thick, the head flattened out, and 
forming twoears, Very pale green, or nearly 
white, in colour, with numerous. black lines 
and marks. 

Food Plants.—Various kinds of grass. 
Couch grass (Triticum repens), Annual Meadow 


grass (Poa annua), and others, 


Times of Appearance.—The butterfly | 


emerges from the chrysalis in June or July, 


July or August. 


about a fortnight, and feeds very slowly for | 


a while, retiring to hybernate among the 


grass stems lear the ground. It may be 
found again in May, or even in April, anc 
is full fed in June, remaining three or four 
weeks in that state. 


Habitat.—Tithonus is 
buted throughout England, but is not so 


generally distri- 


common either in Scotland or Ireland. It 
has not an extensive range abroad, occurring 
only in the South and West of Europe. It 


occurs in grassy places. 
Varieties.—Varieties of Tithonus are not 
One 


of the most extraordinary aberrations is in 


common, and none have been named. 
the collection of Mr. Stevens. Itisa female, 
and of the usual colouration, except that the 
dark border is replaced by one of pale drab, 
into which the pale fulvous of the centre 


portion of the wing is gradually shaded, 


Suspended by | 
Short, and | 


The young larva emerges in | 


Mr. Bona has a male with the falvous por- | 


tion of all the wings changed to pale drab, 
and females of the same character are in 
more than one collection. Mr. Bond’s speci- 
men was taken in the New Forest. 
Parasites. —I have heard of none as yet. 
Some larve sent me this year by Miss 
Hinchliffe, of Instow, North Devon, have 
produced ichneumons that 


Microgaster-looking cocoons. 


have spun 
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THE MOLE.—(Talpa Europea.) 
By |* OS 5 Or ngee 

In attempting to write an account of the 

Common Mole I am afraid I have little 

new to communicate, for it is an animal that 

has been carefully studied by many natur- 


_alists, whose opportunities of observing it 


have been far greater than mine. [ have 


never been able to dig up the ground so as 


| to examine their nest and galleries, but I 


have been much interested in watching the 
signs on the surface that showed where they 


were and what they were, doing. The first 


| mole | ever saw was crossing a path in the 
and the egg is laid on blades of grass during | 


open part; of a> wood) ran tom if aud 


stopped it with my foot, that we might ex- 
amine it, and though I[ scarcely pressed any 
weight at all upon it, it was quite dead 
when I lifted it up. The peculiar manner in 
which its legs projected from the sides, the 


| bare skin of its scoop-like hands or fore paws 


which appeared to be set on sideways; the 
strong pointed nails or claws; the smallness of 
its eyes, which I had some trouble to find ; 
and the dense short hair, so closely set, all 
struck me as being remarkably different 
from other animals I had seen, but all of 
which a little consideration showed were 
exactly suited to its mode of life. It was 
long before I caught another, and this also 
was ina wood, After examining it carefully 
I put it on the ground at my feet, and with- 
out any attempt to get away from me, it 
commenced to dig, which it seemed to do 
with great ease and very quickly, the stiff 
looking fore paws working with great rapid- 
ity. ~ l-took “it up once or twice again” to 
watch it further, but whenit got about half 
covered [ found I could scarcely get it out 
hold 
tenacionsly that, fearing to hurt it by pulling, 
had 
Every time [ put it on the ground 
{t 
did not seem to move an inch, or ever think 


it would be safer further from me. Its 
instinct evidently taught that safety was 


at all, its fore legs seemed to so 
I let it go, and in a very few moments it 
vanished. 


it commenced to dig just where it was. 


underground, and it took the shortest road. 
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For the last three years I have noticed the | 


tracks of moles ona piece of pasture land, 
that is frequently covered for a longer or 
shorter period with water, sometimes re- 
maining so for several days. Where they go 
this has 


I cannot imagine that any portion 


when occurs puzzled me very 


much. 
of their underground retreat is water proot, 
nor have I seen any suggestion in books to 
explain how it is, that even where the gronud 
is not covered with water, their runs and 
galleries do not fill during very heavy rains. 
It is true that the mole is said to swim well 
and to be fond of the water, but it would 
drown for all that if kept in it or under it for 
a short time. I have been puzzled, too, to 
Mole 


hill is thrown out at such a very small hole. 


understand how it is, that the soil of a 


The orifice is scarcely ever larger than a 


man’s finger. The mole appears able to 


of 


throwing out the soil, even when it is frozen 


penetrate the surface for the purpose 


In fact I believe the winter is 
of the hills 


thrown up, and | always noticed fresh ones 


quite hard. 
the time when most mole are 
during and after frosts, as though the tor- 
pidity then of the animals furnishing its food 
supplies made it necessary for it to seek 
“Fresh fields and pastures new,’ 

if such an expression can be applied to the 
subterranean burrows of the mole. 

| have nothing further to add of my own 
The 
Jong, with a short tail. 


>) 


observation, mole is about 5 inches 
Itis generally black 
in colour, but I have read of spotted and 
cream coloured specimens, the latter being 
said to frequent dryer lands. The nose is 
long and very slender, keen of scent, and 
small enough to penetrate the burrows of the 
earth worm. The skin as already said, is 
very compact and covered with dense short 
hairs, very bright and glossy. The fore legs 
-are short and very powertul, and though 
they 


clumsy when compared with those of other 


appear exceedingly awkward and 


mammals, they are well adapted for digging. 


The eyes are very small and scarcely visible. 
I have seen it said that these small eyes are 
an advantage, ‘‘a small degree of vision being 
sufficient for an animal ever destined to. live 
underground.” This does not seem to me 


to be in accordance with the fact that most 


| of nocturnal animals have large eyes. I 


would rather incline to believe that the eves 
are gradually becoming smaller from disuse; 
as the eyes of the blind fish in the cave of 
Kentucky have done. 

The mole is said to form itself a habitation 
from which its runs and galleries may all be 
entered. It sleeps five or six hours at a time, 
in warm weather, and is most active at night 
and early in the morning. It leaves this 
shelter in spring, and constructs another the 
This 
arched roof of soil, well cemented or pressed 


following autumn, domicile has an 


together. Its nest is generally built where 
three or four of its galleries converge, and 
is said to be principally formed of the blades 
of young corn. ‘This it may prefer, but as it 
abounds in places where corn is not grown, 
no doubt any tender grass blades will answer 
its purpose. It often leaves its burrows in 
the early part of summer, and seeks its food 
on the surface of the ground, when it will be 
able to get a change from the earth worms 
and underground larve, that form its food 
Its food 


is not confined to such things as these, for it 


during the greater part of the year. 


can obtain 
of 


will devour a mouse or bird if it 


one, and is even suspected being a 
cannibal. 

Some farmers wage unending war on the 
mole, and there is a class of men who make 
their living as ‘ mole catchers.’’ Whether it 
really does more harm than good seems very 
doubtful. 


surface, soil that has not been exhausted, 


It unquestionably brings up to the 


and which when spread over serves almost 
as wellas manure, It also destroys immense 
numbers of earth-worms and other things, 
which perhaps do as much or more harm 
than the mole among the roots of grass or 


growing crops. 
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REARING LEPIDOPTERA 
FROM: THE EGG. 


: E need scarcely say that eggs of 
W Lepidoptera hatch, without any 
process of incubation. It is not neces- 
taken of them to cause the appearance 
of the larve. 
to see that when they do hatch you 
have a supply of food ready. Never- 
theless it is quite possible to hasten or 
retard their development, and while 
you may in some cases get an extra 
‘brood in the season, by forcing them 
on in their various stages, you must 
always be careful with those species 
that remain in the egg state over the 
winter, or whose eggs are laid in the 
early months of the year, 
courage them to hatch until the food 
can be procured. You will do well, 
therefore, to keep all the eggs out of 
even the 


not to en- 


doors during winter, for 
temperature of a cold room is above 
that of the open air, and will make 
your eggs hatch before you are ready 
forthem. Even with the greatest care 
you will not always avoid this, and 


when it happens you must do your 


sary therefore that any special care be | 
. 


| best to find food for your young larve. 


! 


All that you must do is | 
_ at a low temperature. 


| Give them the unopened buds of the 


food plant, selecting in preference those 
most developed, or give some substitute 
food, if procurable, on which we will 
too, 


speak further Remember, 


that your young larve can bear cold, 


on. 


perhaps better than you can, and that 
they do not require so much food when 
You will there- 


| fore be able to keep them with very 


little to eatin cold weather, if they are 


_ out of doors, until the advance of vege- 


tation enables you to procure what 
they require 

We have already spoken of glass- 
capped boxes, as being best to keep 
your laying insects in. You can watch, 
not only the laying process, but the 
development of the eggs themselves. 
Nearly all eggs change colour before the 
young larve appear, and by watching 
for this change, you can always be 
ready for them when they come. 
When the eggs have been deposited in 
an ordinary chip box on leno, &c., we 
always find it best to cut whatever they 
are on, into small fragments, with the 
eggs on them, and put them in one of 
those small wide-mouthed bottles, sold 
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at chemists for pomade, &. You can 
watch the hatching of the eggs as care- 
fully in these, as in anything else, and 
a sprig of the food plant will keep 
fresh in them for two days, or even 


longer, if the bottle is corked. This is 
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; 
} 
| 


a great advantage, for the food of | 


young larve must be fresh, and while | 


they are so very small they are not | 


easy to remove. Remember, however, 


that larve must have air, or they will 


die, and though they may be kept in | 
one of these wide-mouthed bottles, with’ | 
the cork tightly in, for the time we | 
have named, this can only be done | 
When | 


when they are very young. 
they get older they must be removed to 
In No. 27, 
Vol. I, a cheaper, and, in some respects, 


a more roomy receptacle. 


a better plan was suggested for making | 


a vessel in which to rear your smallest 
larve. Take an ordinary 40z. medicine 
bottle, and cut off the upper portion 


slopes off to the neck. Ifyou have not 


a diamond, take a thick wire, heat it | 


red hot, and pass it round the bottle, 


where you want it to separate. In- 


stead of a wire we have also used the | 
This | 


shank of an ordinary clay pipe. 
cracks the glass less or more where it 
touches, and the upper portion will 
come off, fitting exactly to the lower. 
Now take a long strip of paper, paste it, 
and wrap it round the upper portion of 
the bottle, leaving about half an inch 
projecting, or overlapping below. This 
serves nicely as a lid, and with the 
neck corked is as air-tight as the other, 
while it is more easily emptied of its 


used by gardeners and florists. 


_ At the same time we shall be glad tol” 


J 
{ 


' earth. The porous nature of the pot) 
ensures sufficient moisture being ab- 


had removed to the fresh food, the old) 
from about an inch below where it. 


| of breeding from the egg, and we shall 


contents to change the food. Thef 
food must never be allowed to get stale} 
or mouldy in these receptacles, and by J 
the ftime the larve have made their} 
second moult they are ready for removal | 7 
to a larger vessel. A very good breed- 
ing cage may also be made from an} 
ordinary white glazed jam pot, or one} 
of those red clay tree pots, generally] ” 
Rub| 
down the upper edge till it is quite} 
level, and lay over it a piece of glass) 
rather larger than the mouth. We} 
have used with cousiderable success a). 
tree pot of this sort half filled with} 
sandy soil, and sunk three or four! 
inches in a large box filled with damp 


sorbed to prevent the food drying too! 
quickly, and as one piece was consumed 
another was added, and when the larve 


piece was taken out. Here they retired 
beneath the surface to pupate, and ex-| 
posed to all the rigours of the winter, 
always emerged in good order, never 
suffering trom being handled or dis- 
turbed. 

In our first volume are several ex- 
cellent suggestions for breeding cages. 
To these we must refer our readers, as) 
they are too recent to bear repitition. 


have further suggestions from any o 
our readers on the interesting subject 


be specially glad to have notes on any 
species that have been successfully 
reared. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rossox, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepoo) ; or to S. L. Mosury, Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


E. F. D., Oxford.—Your letter has been 
Dr. Ellis’ address 


laying at the printers. 
was corrected in No. 77. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 
E. BLANDINA WITH EIGHTEEN Spots.—I 
‘find I have a specimen of E. Blandina with 
five spots on each upper wing, and four on 
‘€ach hind wing. This is more than you 
‘Mame in your account of the species.—THos. 
Hann, Byers Green. 

Captures AT Crosby. --The following notes 
ofcaptures may probably interest your readers. 
The past fine weather 
and 
afternoon was very profitably spent on the 
Crosby sand-hills. 
‘Hymenoptera, many being new to me. 


Saturday, May 2tst. 


has brought out many insects, the 
I took a great number of 
The 
genus Ophion was represented by two species, 
the Apide by five, andthe Vespide by one. 
Larve of Bombyx quercus were, for the great 
part, full fed, and lying stretched full-length 
The beauti- 
ul larve of Orgyia fascelina and Bamby x trifolti 


were far from uncommon, but the former, 


along the stems of the willows. 


-which were very fine, occurred more plenti- 
‘fully than the latter. Those of B. trifolii 
were rather young, and I took a good num- 
er just before dusk. They are very con- 
Spicuous, and soon take alarm, rolling them- 
selves into a ring, but do not, asa rule, drop 
from the plant on which they rest. In 
confinement, they readily eat Whitethorn, 
“most species of Willow, and trefoil. O. 
fascelina seems to prefer Whitethorn and 
willow. 
their appearance in the perfect state, flying 
in the hottest sunshine, but some had already 
k t their beautiful crimson markings. One 
‘specimen of Lycena dlevis was seen. 
Wednesday, 25th May. 
‘in the same locality, during the evening of 
‘this day, yielded the same larve, together 


5 


Euchelia jacobez were just putting in 


A short time spent 
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with an imago of Cidaria russata,a friend 
| residing at Crosby told me that a specimen 
of Nyssia zonaria came totreacle abaut a 
that this 
moth had a partiality for intoxicants, but 


month ago. I was not aware 
perhaps a similar incident has come under 
the notice of others. I was much surprised 
the other day to finda fine, fresh specimen 
of Smerinthus populi, at rest on a wall, almost 
in the heart of the city. A couple of poplars 
grew near. Polyommatus phleas is now out 
on the railway embankment near Otterspool. 
—CHARLES H. H. WALKER, 180, Faulkner 
Street, Liverpool. 

A Tame GULLIEMOT.—A gentleman gave 
me a Gulliemot last Monday that he had 
caught when bathing. It was quite uninjured 
and very wild, bit fiercely, and cried out 
loudly. Its rote then, was like the quack of 
a duck, or between that and the caw of a 
rook, I had it to carry home in my hands, 
and had great difficulty in getting it there 
without being bit, and it struggled incessantly 
to be away. In one week it has become so 
tame that it follows me about the garden till 
I dig it worms, which it catches as I throw 
them to it, and it scarcely takes any notice 
even of the children about, and will let them 
carry it about in their arms, There is a 
small pond near, to which the boys carry it 
every day, As soon as it getsnear the water 
it jumps in, dives, and splashes about as 
ducks and geese sometimes do, but it never 
remains in very long, swimming to the side, 
where it sits pruning its feathers till it is 
carried home again. The first time it was 
taken there, some ducks were in the water. 
It attacked the drake, and soon drove them 
all from the pond. Now, they swim off as 
soon as it appears. It will eat the small 
newt (L. punctatus), but not the larger species 
(T. cristatus ), but, except fish, it appears to 
_ prefer the earth worm to anything else. In 
digging for worms I have turned up larve of 
the Common Swift, of the Earwig, and the 
Wire Worm, but it would not touch any of 


| them, Altogether it is a most interesting 


pet, its curious gait, for it is a bad walker, 
and does not spread out the web of its feet, 


its half-upright attitude, and shrewd look | 


being all striking characteristics; 
most curious thing is the short period in 
which a bird, so entirely 
has made itself comfortable on land, and 
accustomed itself to domestic life, and it is 
most comical to see it waddle down the gar- 
den for worms, snapping at flies as they come 
near it.—JouN E, Rosson, West Hartlepool. 


TAE PU Pe. oor 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


By JosrPpH ANDERSON, Jr. 


See Plate 19. 


I wonder how many persons unacquainted | 
with the study of insects if asked the mean- | 
ing of the word pupa would be able to return. 


But teil them that the 
word has the same signification as chrysalis, 
and they would at once understand the term, 


a correct answer. 


and yet the two are not strictly synonymous. 
The word chrysalis, as I need not remind 
you, is a Greek derivative signifying gold. 
and is applicable to the Papilionidz only, 
the 
chrysalides of the Vanessidz, such as Peacock 
(Vanessa Io), the Tortoiseshells (Urtice and 
Polychloros), the Red Admiral (Vanessa 
Atalanta) glittering as if made with this 
the Latin 
word, become 
obsolete, frequently used by the fathers of 


and in reality to but a few of them: 


precious metal. Aurelia, from 


aurum, was another now 
entomology in their writings on the subject. 
We see, therefore, that the word chrysalis, 
although the most generally understood, can 
with propriety be used for a very small por- 
The great 


naturalist Linnzus, however, invented a term 


tion of lepidopterous insects. 


that would apply to this stage of metamor- 
phosis in all insects, that of Pupa, the perfect 
insect being bound up or masked in the 
pupa-case. 

The Pupz of insects are divided by New- 


a sea bird as this is, | 
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/ man into three kinds: 


| 


} 


but the | 


| you to decide. 


limbs are shown outside the case is ‘‘obtected;’ 


Amorphous, Necro-: 
morphous, and Isomorphous, long words but, 
easily explained. The first, Amorpha, when 
they do not resemble the imago; Necro- 
morpha, when tney are very like it, the third,} 
Isomorpha, when they are similar to the 
perfect insect, except that they are wingless. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the lepi 
doptera belong to the first of these divisions, 
Should you prefer English terms some have 
been invented ; for myself I must confess tha 
I prefer those just given. This is a matter of 
opinion, here are the divisions in English for 


A pupa in which the future 


a ‘nymph’ isa pupa in which they are folded 
up; but not, as in the coleoptera, enveloped 
in a hard uniform case; and when no parts o° 
the future insect are visible, being hidden ir 
a smooth uniform case, as in dipterous in. 
sects, the term ‘coarctate’’ is employed, 
My notes will be confined to the first division 
of pupz, in science Amorpha. 

I suppose most people know that a butterfly 
or moth in the cycle of its existence passes 
the egg, larva or cater- 
pillar, pupa, and imago. But would it noi 
be new to some to be told that ‘‘ab initio,’ 
the future insect existed in a rudimentary 
condition, and that the various metamor. 
phoses are a constant succession of clothes 


The egg shell is thrown off, anc 


through four stages: 


changing ? 
the caterpillar appears, then goes on eatin 
with voracious appetite till his clothes gef 
too small for him, they slit down the back) 
and he appears in a new suit, changes his 
juvenile suits several times; at length gets 
rid of them altogether, dons the sober pup@ 
dress, throws this off, and, clothed in a robe 
of beauty, with colours bright from heaven’ 
dyes, comes forth a perfect butterfiy, or moth 
to enjoy an existence as dissimilar as may 
well be to aught that has preceded it—al 
existence of unmixed pleasure, of disportin ; 
in the sunshine, and sipping the nectar fron) 
the chalices of flowers. This is a rapid sketcl 
of the life.history of a lepidopterous insect. | 
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A Pupa consists of thorax and abdomen of 
The for- 
mer contains the head, antennz, proboscis, 


nine annular connected segments. 


legs, and wings, the contour of which may be 
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plainly perceived: the abdomen that of the | 


It often happens 


the 


future butterfly or moth. 


that although perfectly formed in 


| excursion 


| might be greatly utilised for such purposes... 


puparium, from some reason or other, the | 


imago is not able to burst from its covering. 
If then the integument be carefully peeled 


off, the marvellous neatness with which the | 


different parts are packed away in. the | 


smallest possible space will be easily seen. 
The last segment of a pupa is either round or 
pointed, or terminated ‘by a process which 
called 


In male pup there 


has often two or more points 


cremaster. are two 


small hooks beneath, separated by an inden- 


, 


tation in the last segment but one."” Pupa, 
as do larvae, breathe ly means of spiracles, 
on 


which are situated on either side and 


every segment but the first and thirteenth. 


(To be continued ). 


CHICHESTER AND WEST 
SUSSEX NATURAL HISTORY 


AND 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. 
Joseph Anderson, junr., of Chichester, the 


We have received from our friend, 


report of this Society, which, with a very 
limited membership is doing its best to extend 
its sphere of usefulness. It appears to meet 
monthly, and has occasional excursions also, 
At the monthly meetings one or more 
papers are read, some of which, judging by 


the titles, must have been of considerable 


interest. ‘‘ Notes on some of our insect 
foes, by Mr. Anderson; ‘‘ Limenites 
pibyila, | by the Rev. H. Horseman; 


spiders by F.T. Freedland; ‘‘ Moles.and 
Mole Crickets,”’ by Dr. Paxton. 
the Plumage of Birds,” by the President, 
Mr W. jeffery, &c., &c. We regret that the 
state of their finances do not allow these and 


‘ Changes in 


the | 
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others to be printed in the report. The 
Society proposed to organize monthly Satur- 
day afternoon excursions during the coming 
In the 
Companies are getting up Saturday afternoon 


summer. some _ places Railway 


trains to various places, which 
We believe where they have been arranged, 
they have always been very remunerative to 
the companies, and probaby other Railways 
if 


A rather n ovel 


would be glad to do the same their 


attention was called to it. 
feature appears in the list of members, Viz., a 
class of members called ‘* Lady Associates.’ 


We are very pleased to see no less than 


Twenty-three * Lady Associates "’ belonging 
the- Society. They have also Thirteen 


‘Junior members” whose subscription we 


suppose will be something less than the 
others, These are both steps in the right 
direction, and we call the attention of other 
Societies specially to these points as well 


worthy of imitation. 


BRITISH -BUTTERPLIES. 


By J. E, Rosson ; with Figures from Life by 
S.'L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y, N.) 


La) Fal iL 60 i Dt OS Bl Ee A) i i Ely oa 


“Hyperantuus, L., Hyperan’thus ; probably 
a typographical error for Hyperanthes, a 
a son of Darius, who fell at Thermopyle. 
Cf. Her. VIL. 221." —A, L. 
Imago. —P. 16, fig, 2. 
quite devoid of markings, or with traces more 


Very dark brown, 


or less indistinct of the eyed spots on the 


underside. Underside, dark brown, with a 


row of white centred black spots in yellow’ | 


rings, near the hind margin of both wings. 


T.arva.—PFl. 
‘colour, with a dark brown dorsal line, which 


NO. sige za | Ralexsstyaw 
is broadest and most distinct at the anal 
segments, gradually narrowing and becoming 


fainter as it approaches the head; spiracles 


a 
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black. The body is 
hairs, emanating from the usual warts. 
Pupa.—PIl. 16, fig. 2b. Very short and 
stumpy, pale brown, marked and spotted 
with darker. Head rather rounded. 
Food Plants.—Grasses. The 


have been found on various species, but Mr. 


larve 
Newman noticed that in confinement it 
selected the common Couch grass (Triticun 
repens ) in preference to others. 

Times of appearance. —This butterfly 
emerges from the chrysalis in the early part 
of July, and continues on the wing until 
August. The egg is laid singly on the grass 
stems, and hatches in about fourteen days, 
The young larve feed very slowly during the 
autumn, and conceals itself at the bottom of 
the herbage when very small. It appears 
again early in Spring, and feeds slowly until 
about the end of June, when it suspends itself 
In mild 


winter it may be found in March, or even 


by the tail, and changes to pupa. 


earlier, but being a night feeder requires 
searching for with a light. 
Habitat.—I have never found this but- 


terfly except in wodds or their immediate » 


vicinity. Itis very local in some ‘districts, 
but appears to be more generally distributed 
in the better wooded parts of the island. In 
Ireland it is very local, and in Scotland does 
not occur in the more mountainous parts. 
It is found all over Europe, except in the 
extreme north. It occurs in Asia, but only 
in some of the districts bordering on Europe. 

Variation. —Ayperanthus varies on the 
upper side only in the greater or less dis- 
tinctness with which the eyed wings of the 
underside show through. Sometimes these 
marks are entirely wanting, and the upper 
The 


underside varies greatly in the size and num- 


side is uniformly dark smoky brown. 
ber of these characteristicmarks. There are 
generally three on the fore wing and five on 
the hind wing, but some specimens have six 
on the hind wing, while they may be found 
in every intermediate form, until the only 
traces of the ocelli are the white centres, and 


covered with whitish | 


even those disappear from some specimens. 
The form in which the eyed rings are repre- 
sented only by the white spots of the centres 
is called Arete, Mull., and in Dr. Staudinger’s 
large catalogue the only locality given for it 
is the valley of the Amoor, but Mr. Sydney 
Webb takes it not uncommonly at Dover, 
and I have specimens from other places also, 
including one taken at Crimdon Dene, three 
miles from Hartlepool, in which there is 
only a very faint trace even of the white spot. 
Another variety is named in Kirby's catalogue 
Vidua, Mull., but I know nothing whatever 
about it. 

Parasites.— None recorded as yet that I 
have seen. 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By 8S. L. Mostey. 


HOBBY. 


Falco subbuteo, Linn. 
Hebog yr Hedydd (Anct. Brit.) 


SupsutTseo,—Sub (L) under, The inferior 
of Buteo—The Buzzard. 

Size.—Length of male about 13 in., ex- 
panse of wings 22 in.; the female expands to 
about 24 in. 

Plumage.—The adult the 
whole of the upper surface, wings, and tail 


male has 
dark slaty blue, with a pale streak over the 
eye. —-Uhe throat is white, increasing to 
reddish towards the feathers of the thigh. 
On the belly each feather has a dark stripe 
down the centre. The bill is horn-colour. 
The cere and legs lemon-yellow, and the eyes 
hazel-brown. The legs are feathered a little 
below the knee. 

The following is a description of a fine 
female killed several years ago, in May. at 
Kingsbury, in Middlesex :—‘ Bill blue horn 
colour, tip darker, cere yellow tinged with 
green, back and upper parts bluish black, 
each feather with a narrow black line down 
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the centre, the feathers in the crown of the 
head slightly edged with reddish brown, 
moustache and streak under the eye black, 
throat white, a streak over the eye white, two 
short streaks or marks at the back of the 
neck white tinged with red, belly and sides 
white streaked with black, vent, under tail- 


| 


| to be its favourite food. 


_ stroke of its pursuer. 
| quantities 


coyerts and thighs, bright rusty red with | 


some small specks of black, flight feathers 
upper side black slightly tinged with blue, 
each feather has a narrow edge of white, 
underneath the wing the flight feathers are 
spotted with reddish cream colour, and the 
under parts of the shoulders are creamy 
white spotted with black. tail bluish black on 
the upper side, under, except the two centre 
feathers, 
biotched with pale dusty red, legs and toes 


the inner webs are barred or 
yellow, claws black. 

IMMATURE birds resemble the female, but 
the feathers on the back are edged with paler 
colour, and the tail more distinctly barred 
with light brown. 

THE YOUNG in the downy state have the 
head, neck, and under parts dull white; 
back and shoulders dingy slate colour. 

VARIETIES of the Hobby seem to be very 
rare, 

Note.—tThe note of the Hobby is said to 
resemble that of the Wryneck. 

Flight.—The flight is described as being 
swift and steady, long sustained, and con- 
tinued by very slight movement of the wings. 
Like the Peregrine it will sometimes ascend 
to a great height in pursuit of its prey. 

Migration. —The Hobby seems, in Eng- 
land, to be a summer visitant, and is most 
frequently seen in April and the end of 
October, but specimens have been killed at 
later periods of the year. 

Food.—Like all the other members of the 
present genus, the Hobby is fearless in attack- 
ing its prey, and was esteemed in falconry for 
flying at smaller game, such as larks, quails, 
and similar birds. Its natural*food consists 
of small and medium sized birds, up to about 
the size of a partridge. But it has been 


especially noticed for its skill and persever- 
ance in pursuit of the skylark, which seems 
The lark also ex- 
hibiting great dexterity in avoiding the fatal 
It is also said to devour 
Mr. 
Doubleday found the stomach of two speci- 


of large beetles, Henry 
mens he examined filled with the common 
dung beetle (Gcotrupes stertovarius ). 
Habitat.—In England the Hobby has 
never, so far as records show, been a very 
common bird, but still not a very rare one, 
as there is scarcely a county from which 
In 
Scotland it is much less common, and in 


specimens have not been procured. 
Ireland it is very rare. It has been known 
to breed in Devonshire, Hampshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, Cambridge- 
shire. Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and War- 
wickshire. 

ABROAD it is a common species in most 
parts of Europe, except the extreme north ; 
also in Siberia and India, China, Western 
Persia, Palestine, and some parts of Africa, 

Nest.—Like most the 
Hobby is a creature of circumstances, and 


of this family 
adapts its nest to trees or cliffs, whichever 
seems most convenient. It appears, however, 
to prefer high isolated trees, on which it 


generally builds among the uppermost 
branches. The nest is composed of thorns 
and twigs, lined with wool, Sometimes, 


perhaps most frequently, the old nest of a crow, 
or magpie, will be adopted, and _ slightly 
repaired. 

Hggs.—The eggs of the present species 
are rather larger and rounder than those of 
either the merlin or kestrel. Some specimens 
are hardly distinguishable from those of the 
Kestrel, being red-brown, with darker shades; 
in others the ground is pink, spotted with 
light brown. They are, however, never quite 
so dark as those of the Kestrel, being more 
like the Iceland Falcon The 
usual number istwo or three, but occasionally 
four are laid. The eggs should be looked 
for from the middle to the end of June. 


in colour. 
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2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/- Brass Chloroform Bottles, 4/-. The New Glass Kull- 


ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
in Stock. Cabinets ot every description inade to order; estimates given. New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stainp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 8. W. 
Entomological Cabinets From Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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JUNE 18ru, 


A BAD SEASON. 


OME of our numerous correspon- 
i) dents express the opinion that 
1881 is going to be a good year for 
sects. the 


opposite ; and think it is going to be 


Others express exactly 
tvery bad one. None of them favour 
his with their reasons for these opinions 
br they would have been worth pub- 
ping. on 
hich we are so utterly ignorant as 


There are few subjects 


eauses that lead to an abundance 
i ery of insects in any particular 
. Nay it is doubtful if we even 
now whether they are really abundant 
apparently so. 


scarce, or only 


ie 
MN 
9 
8 
1 hey will swarm one night, at sugar 
r flowers everywhere, and the next 
vith no change of wind, with the same 
Jemperature, no difference of any sort 
ut we can perceive, they will not 
year at all, or a single polyodon or 
muba on the sugar will be the ex- 
We 


ve even noticed, and who has not, 


(63 
( 
Ie, 
Ibe ion that proves the rule. 
be 

ha on some particular night, when 
e were taking them freely suddenly 
] i, would cease feeding, then wings 


vould be raised as if they had been 


| 
| 
| 


| resides, we-know 


aturalist: 


atural History. 


1881. 


startled, flight, 
then one by one they would take wing, 


and were ready for 


and when we reach the next patch ot 


sugar, not a specimen remains. Some- 
times for weeks together, sugar is 


utterly unproductive, sometimes for a 
With 
flowers or light the same uncertainty 


whole season it remains so. 
obtains, and no one knows the reason. 
On the east coast, where the writer 
that it is useless to 


' sugar, visit flowers, or indeed to seek for 


imagines at all, when we have an 
Easterly or North Easterly wind. Yet 
these would sometimes prevail for two 
or three weeks together, during which 
period insects must emerge, must feed, 
No doubt wet, cold, 


chilly weather retards developement, 


must copulate. 
larve will not feed so well, imagines 
do not emerge so freely ; and probably 
with many species, the season for their 
appearance once over, they wait till 
the next year instead of coming out 
A late 
season, or an early one, we can generally 
that 
produce a bad season or a good one we 
When the 


ground is covered with snow for any 


much after their unusual time. 
understand, but of the causes 


have but hazy ideas. 
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srveat length of time, hybernating larvee 
must be protected from insectiverous, 
birds, &e. 
likely to destroy insect life in all its 


Long continued rains are 


stages. - 
suggestions may be made, but beyond 
this little or nothing is known or even 
suessed at. Our 
wondering what all these desultory 
remarks We often 
complain of a dearth of records of cap- 
Yerhaps the reason sometimes 


readers 
are to end in. 


ture. 
is that no captures were made, and our 
iden to-day is that if our readers 
would send us an account of their 
want of success at times, it might be 
of more value than a record of very 
wonderful captures. In sending such 
an account of failure we would suggest 


that the force and direction of the 


wind, the temperature, the barometer | 
ke all borne in mind; that notice be 


taken whether the sky be clear or 
overcast, or any other meteorological 
conditions that might be noteworthy. 
Do not let our readers start off in 
affright at all these suggestions. If it 
is too much trouble to find out all, it 
can be no trouble to notice some of 


them. Nor must they expect great 
and immediate results from such 
observations. For many many years, 


observers have been noticing and tre- 
cording various matters affecting the 
weather, and we are only now begin- 
ning to have attempts made to foretell 
what will be a few hours in advance. 
It may be many years hence ere we 
may be able to say to-morrow night 
will be a good one for sugaring, next 


i 


will be | 


_ All communications to be sent te J. E. Ronson, Bellerby 


These and a few more general. when these prognostications can be 


week will be productive at light, and. 


so on. But if the observations be 


recorded in — sufficient 


made and 


numbers the time is sure to come 


made with more or less certainty. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to 8S. L. Mosupy, Beau 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

We have to thank Miss Angelina Kerry, of 
Harwich, for a specimen of a young Water 
hen in the down. 

. K.—Are you sure you are right? All the 
lanestvis we have had, broke off the end of 
the cocoon as we have shown in the figure. 
We can send you one for examination if 
desired. We were looking through the 

plates to Roesels ‘‘ Der monatlich heraus- 

gigebenen Insecten-Belustigung  erster 
Theil,” the day we received your letter, 
and saw that he figured the cocoon of this 
species in exactly the same way as in our 
plate. 

G., “T. Porr1,;: #55) is: thanked, forma 

larva of T. betule sent for figuring. 


EXCHANGE. 


Wanted fine imagines of A. crutegi, A. 
selene, M. Cinxia and Athalia, V. polychloros, 
C. Davus,'S. Egevia, N. lucina, T. betulg, and 
_pruni, Twill make a good return.—Joun E 
| Rosson, Beilerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 

Imagines of Abraxas ulitata for exchange 
Desiderata very numerous. — GrkoRGE A 
| Harker, Waterloo, near, Liverpool. 


Desiderat 
Alliance 


Larve of Agyvotis valligera. 
numerous.—TI. F. TRITSCHLER, 
Street, Hartlepool. 

Wanted a pair of Swifts in the flesh. 
S. L. Mostry, Huddersfield. 


| 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 


ABUNDANCE OF Wasps.—On the 7th inst., 
I killed in about one-and-half hour 125 Queen 


Wasps, on the Flowers of Cotoneaster 
microphylla in the following proportions 
for 100:— 

Vespa Rufa de a wn OS 

4 Germanica Re o5 BS 

= Britannica ime) 

“ Sylvestris = Lee, 

1G Vulgaris ay Sina yR 

100 


—A.O. W., Nantz Glyn, Colwyn Bay, North 
Wales, June 11th, r88r. 

Variety oF Roox.—I also had a variety 
of the immature Kook in the same singular 
mottled plumage as yours. 


Edinburgh, and might at first sight have | 


passed for Hybrid, between a Carrion Crow 
and a Hooded Crow. 
Northrepps, Norwich. 


J). H. Gurney, JunR., 


I see in the Y. N. you give a notice of two 
young Rooks mottled with grey. I have an 
old bird, from the appearance of its face I 
should say, very old, mottled, or rather 


barred with grey. I have also one entirely 


of aslate-colour all over, a full-grown young | 


bird, killed in Sussex two years ago. The 
old bird, I should say was killed in Scotland, 
but I do not know how long ago ; it was pro- 
cured for me by a friend two years ago,— 
FREDERICK Bonn, Staines. 

AN Bradford 
Gentleman angling at Silsden, on Thursday 


ANGLING INCIDENT.—A 
morning, got a ‘Rise at his Flies,’ of a novel 
character. While arranging a Fly cast, 
previous to attaching it to the fishing line, he 
was surprised to find a pull violently; on 
looking round for the cause he found that a 
young Hawk had become enamoured of one 
of the Artificial Flies (a partridge hackle), 
and had swallowed the gaudy lure. While 
the hook was being extracted, the bird made 
good use of its claws, and left its mark upon 
the fingers of its astonished captor. The 


It was killed near | 


or 
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bird was set at liberty to search for more 
palatable food.—From the Bradford Observer, 
June 11th.—]. W. Carter. 


“HOW THE WEASEL 
SLEEPS.” 


Fearing danger near might come, 
His ear lays low, and widely spread, 
| With nose to earth, he looks quite dumb ; 
Some people think the weasel dead. 


But mark his eye, t’seems closed to light— 
Look nearer, then you'll see it peeps ; 
His feet are passive, but placed right 
For action—thus the weasel sleeps. 


Alive his every power he keeps— 

His nose, his ears, his feet, his eyes, 
Are ready now, and so he sleeps, 

And sniffs the danger, but ne'er flies. 


Forewarned forearmed his ‘‘legend”’ is ; 
‘“Pugo vivere!’’ coward, see ; 

Pugno pro vita, better 'tis— 
The battle won, and IJ am free. 

And so the weasel sleeps, ’tis said, 

Alive his every sense ; he keeps 

| Strict watch, whilst he is oft thought dead; 

Yes, that’s the way the weasel sleeps. 


C. S. GREGSON, 


tne PUP 72 Or 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


3y JosepH ANDERSON, Jr. 


(Continued. ) 


| The Pupez of lepidoptera may be primarily 
| separated into two great divisions--naked 
and clothed—those that are enveloped in a 
covering or cocoon, and those that are not, 
and these yet again into two more groups, 
and those in 


subterranean superaterrene, 


which pupation takes place beneath the soil 


and those in which this change is effected 


above it. They are likewise either attached 
or unattached. | 

No British butterflies, with the exception 
of the Skippers ( Hesperidz), spin a cocoon, 
and in the older works on entomology these 
little the 
Heterocera or moths. ‘There is certainly 
much to be said in favour of such an arrang- 


insects were classed amongst 
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ment, theantennz beara striking resemblance 


to those of the Zygenide and Procride; when 
they are at rest asmall portion of the fore- 
wings overlaps the hind-wings, which have a 
slight tendency to fold up, and though the 
wings of many moths such as the Geometre 
are stiff and incapable of doing so, there is 
no other disposition either amongst our own 
or exOtic Papilionidz to double up in the fan- 
like manner characteristic of most moths. 
But perhaps the strongest argument that can 
be advanced in favour of those who regard 
the Hespevide as moths is the fact mentioned 
by Kirby of an Australian butterfly, allied to 
this genus, possessing a frenulum or bristle, 
the only instance in which this structure is 
known to occur in a so-called butterfly. By 
some systematists the Lepidoptera have been 
separated into two divisions dependent on 


this distinction; the Papilionide being classified | 


as Achalinoptera, wings without hooks; the 
Heterocera, as Chalinoptera, wings with 
hooks, In the Death’s-head moth (Acherontia 
Atropos) the beautiful arrangement of the 
frenulum of the lower wings, which fits into 
the loop on the upper when the wings are 
expanded thus linking them together, may be 
seen to perfection without the aid of a mag: 
nifying glass. 

Based solely on this distinctive character, 
the presence or absence of the frenulum, the 
present position of the British Hesperide isthe 
right one as none of our species possess this 
structure. 

The Pupz of butterfliesare either suspended 
(Suspensi), hanging with the head downward, 
and attached by the tail, or girted (Succincti) 
these adopting the far more comfortable posi- 
tionone would think of an upright posture, and 
besides being secured by the tail with a 
button of silk, are supported by a silken 
cincture across the body, nearly in the 
middle, but rather closer to the head than 

the tailend. The butterflies which emerge 

from suspended pupz have but four perfect 
legs, the first pair not being fully developed. | 

The pupz of many of the micro-lepidoptera 

I 


} 


| elasticity of the newly spun silk it is the more 


are suspended by the tail, and a few are sup- 
ported by acordofsilk. Noknown butterfly,) 
British or foreign, passes the pupal stage o 
its existence beneath the soil. 

Before leaving the pupz of butterflies it 3 
may be well to call attention for one moment 
to the silken girdle which supports some o 
them. How is this formed? It is needless 
to state that the belt is not the work of the 
pupa. 
is full-fed, it crawls up the stem of a plant, 
or selects some other suitable position for its 
metamorphosis. The first thing it does is to 
spin several lines of silk to which the tail end 
of the pupa will fasten itself, the caterpilla 
then bends its head backwards as far as it 
can reach, turning from side to side till it has 
spun a sufficient quantity of silk cords to 
support the weight of the future pupa. It 
then dexterously extricates its head from 
beneath the girdle, which owing to the 


N 


When the larva of one of the succincti 


easily enabled to do, and is so prepared for 
its change. 

The cocoons in which some of the pupz of 
lepidoptera are enveloped must certainly be 
regarded as protective; but why they should 
be limited to a certain number of species, and 
those not the rarest, or most delicate, it is 
not easy to understand. Nor is the pupa 
skin of the species thus clothed and protected 
remarkable for being thinner, indeed many 
of the Sphingide possess one of far greater 
tenuity. The idea therefore suggests itself to 
me that the clothed species are very suscep- 
tible to damp, and likely to be destroyed by 
moisture, and that the cocoons serve the 
purpose of keeping the enclosed pupa dry, at 
least in the case of the hard compact cocoons, 
such as those formed by the Eggar / Bomb; ¥ 
quevcus) and Drinker (Odonestis potatoria ) 
moths. I am confirmed in this opinion by 
the fact that a number of cocoons of the 
Emperor moth (Saturnia carpini) which I sub- 
jected to the damping process all perished, 
failing to produce a single moth. 

(To be continued ), 
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NATURAL HISTORY DIARY. 
By J. W. Carter, Bradford. 
May. | 


) ist.—Sedge Warbler and Yellow Woodwren 
4 ae‘ived:— (oP; PB.) 


Bingley Wood.—(E. P. P. B.) 
4th.—For several days I have observed a 


my garden, when a second male came 
the first chased it away immediately, 
while the female picked up fibrous roois, 
&c., for building.—(S. L. M.) 
* _wWwild Hyacinth (Scilla nutans) in fii., 
Ls Saltaire. 

“8th.—Saw the Whitethroat. 
(Paris quadvifolia) just coming 
Bingley Wood.—(E. P. P. B.) 

Fidonia atomaria out, Rombalds Moor. 
The Tiger Beetle (Cicindela cantpestris) 
darting about very rapidly in the hot sun. 


abe te 
5 


into fL., 


| numbers. Aphodius fimitarius common in 


cow dung on Baildon Moor. Carabus 
nitens out, Rombalds Moor. 
-Found Meadow Pipit’s 


nest, containing eggs, 


S. belgiaria 
on the wing. 


in a furze bush, 


which we considered a rather abnormal 
previously except on the bare ground. 


with a female, which was equally attrac- 


in books, 

~ gth.—A female Sparrow was feeding in a sed 
bed opposite my window, a male came, 
spreading tail, and after parading about 
_ before the female for some time they flew 
off together, evidently having made a 
» match. I had observed the same thing 
diately chased the male away, which 
i - returned, but was again dispersed. — 
(Ss. M.) . 


contrary to the statement usually made | 


strutted about with drooping wings and | 


Herb-Paris | 


pair of Linnets come to a seed bed in | 14th.—My brother and I saw, 


11th.—Cidaria sujfumata out.E. P. TP. B.) 
Saw and chased for a considerable dis- 
tance, a specimen of Vanessa Antiopa, on 

Saw 

the Blackcap and Garden Warbler in 

Bolton Woods.—(J. A. Butterfield.) 


the highway near Barden Tower. 


= 2 | f ——s pyvIC KY D> Wr > Satct aA . 
: 2nd.—Saw a Greater Spotted Woodpecker in | 12th. Pie; Le) rape and napi first seen ’ Land- 


and Warbler heard,— 


M.) 


rail 
€Secb= 


Sedge 


and heard 
singing, for the first time in this locality 
(Bingley Wood) that beautiful bird, the 
Pied Flycatcher. 
hole in a beech tree on the 18th inst., 
which afforded me, 


I saw it building in a 


I can assure you, 
much pleasure.—(E. P. P. B.) M. fluc- 


tuata seen.—(S. L. M.) 


| 18th.—Saw the Swift and Spotted Flycatcher 


Bees and Diptera flying about in great | 


situation, as we have never found them | 
_Yook several males of Saturnia carpini | 


tive after copulation, which is altogether | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a few days before, but the female imme- | 


. appearance 


at Beckfoot.—(E. P. P. B.) 
legate first seen.—(S. L, M.) 


Rumia_cra- 


2oth.—Found two nests of the Grey Wagtail, 
containing young, in Goit Stock 
Bingley.—(E. P. P. B.) 
st-—Took Hadena glauca, 
Pu) 
Cocks-foot grass (Dactylis glomerata).— 

(S. L. M.) Larentia salicata out, Shipley 
Glen.—(j. F.) 
tremely abundant in 1879, but has been 


Valley, 


Bingley.-—(E 4. 


Larvee of M. strigilis in stems of 


This species was ex- 


scarce since, and Mr. Butterfield makes 
the same remarks. with regard to its 


in the neighbourhood of 
Bingley. 

24th.—Oak fairly in leaf. 

25th.—Saw and heard the Nightjar, Bingley. 
—(E. P: PB. B.) 

27th.—Took A. badiata and three L. salicata, 
Bingley.+= (hs BaPy By) 

28th.—Coremia ferrugata 
(E. P. P. B.) Took two specimens of 
Selenia Shipley Glen. Not 
common in this district: one taken at 


out, Bingley.— 


lunavia at 
Hawksworth in 1878, and the two men- 
tioned above are the only recorded 
captures. P. petrvaria, E. albulata, and 

impluviata out, Shipley Glen,—(J. F. 
andy ps WW. G3) 


Sycamore. in flower, 


bo 
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Ash in leaf; heard Landrail for the first | 


time this year, Shipley Glen. 
29th.—Took A. 
A. myrtilli flying freely in the hot sun.— 
(Lele Coated Echala 8) 
Cidaria corylata out. 


menthrvasti, O. bidentata, and 


Eupithecia nanata and 
Lily of the Valley 
(Conralaria majalis ) in flower, in Bingley 

- Wood.—(E. P. P, B.) 

,oth.—Found a Great Tit’s nest, in a hole in 
an oak tree, containing seven eggs, and 
was built upon the nest of a Redstart, 

Took E. 


vulgata, 


which contained three eggs. 
laviciata, E. castigata, and E. 
singley. (Pe Ps BOVE, 
Ou —CfAS Bs) 

31st.—A. menyanthidis out, Bingley.—(J. A.B.) 


decolovata 


Took onespecimen of A. derivata on St. 


David’s walk, Bingley Wood.—(E.P.P.B) | 


An interesting addition to the lepidop- 


terous fauna of Bradford and district; | 


its congener, A. badiata, seems to be an 
exceedingly rare species here. 
Throughout the greater part of the month 
the weather has been extremely fine and hot, 
and vegetation has improved very rapidly. 
The forest trees which were almost destitute 
of leaves at the end of April, have become 
clothed in their richest garb, and insects, 
hymenoptera, trichoptera, &c., have appeared 
in great numbers, in fact it has been like a 
sudden change from mid-winter to mid- 
summer. , 


‘How many are so regardless,—take so 


little note of what passes around them, that | 


they would go to their graves without dis- 


covering half the beauties of Nature, if no | slight cocoon contains the pup. 


one unfolded its leaves for them; thus losing 
some of the purest pleasures the embodied 
soul is capable of enjoying, for want of an 
interpreter. Such interpreters, while they 


open to many a new and _ inexhaustible 


source of pleasure, are of great utility; and 
we must love and venerate the man who 


employs his talents in thus increasing 
the amount of human happiness. ’’—Ep. 


DousBLEDAY. 


_ concealed in rolled up leaves, in which 


| NyNIPHALIDA and the LyckNID&s, having a 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with Figures from Life by 
Sivle Mos 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y. N.) 


Family Ill, Erycinidee. 


There has been the usual diversity of 
opinion among authors as to the proper 
the this | 
One proposes to include them with © 
the Hes- 
It is not fitting, in a series of 


position of insects composing 
family. 
the LycENip® and another with 
PERID®. 


Papers like these, intended only for begin- 


ners, I should attempt to discuss these § 
| differences of opinion at any length, My fy 


main object is to give such information as 
will enable thoughful readers who have not 
access to many books, to form some opinion 
for themselves as to the correctness of the 
proposed arrangement. JI cannot see the 
close alliance of the present group with the 
HESPERID® that must exist if they could be 
included in one family, and they are also 
sufficiently distinct from, though certainly 
more closely ‘allied to the Lycenipm, The 
larve of the Erycinip™# are short and broad, 
but cannot properly be called onisiforme (wood- 
louse shaped) as the larve of the Lycenipa 
are. The larve of the Huspertpm are long 
three 


like those of PapiL- 


and cylindrical. The pupz of. all 
Families are attached, 
IONID™, With a silk band across the middle, 


The larve of the HeESpPErID® are ofter 


QS 


It will be 
remembered that the NyMPpHALID#® alway: 
have the forelegs of the perfect insect in < 
rudimentary or abortive state. The males o 
the Erycinipa have the same fan or brusl 
like fore legs, while the females have si) 
perfect legs. It therefore appears that th 


natural place of the group is between th 


affinity with the former in the perfect stat 
and with the latter in both the larva an 
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q 


pupa states, while with the Hesperip. it has | 


but the silken girt of the pupa to connect it, 


which also obtains with Lycenip» and the 
first family, the PAPILIONID£ 

The Erycinib® are most numerous in 
tropical America, but several are found both 
in Asia and Africa, but only one in Europe, 


which occurs also in Britain. In Kirby’s 


catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera he calls | 


this group Lemonipx, that of ErRycINnip& 
We have retained that 
most generally used. 


being pre-occupied. 
The curious genus 


Libythea, included by Kirby with the present | 


group, has one European species L. celtis. 
It has a larva like those of the VPierides, a 
pupa suspended by the tail only, like the 
NYMPHALID#, and 
brush like fore feet 
_ ERYCINID®. 


in the male like the 


Genus 1, Nemeobius. 


‘“ NEMEOBIUS, Ste., Newmeo'bius ; nemos, a 
grove, bios, life.’’-—A.L. 

A genus of but a single species which does 
not extend beyond Europe. 
interesting insect, being our sole representa- 
tive of this important family. 


LUCINA, Linn. Pl. 25, Fig. 1. 
The Duke of Burgundy Fritillary. 

* Lucina, L.. Licina, the goddess who 
aided women in childbirth.—Cf. Virg. Ecl. 
AV., 10,"—A. L. 

Imago.—Pl. 25, fig. 1. This butterfly 
has a general resemblance to some of the 


the perfect insect has | 


Melitea, which it most closely resembles. It 
expands about one inch. 

Larva.—Short and broad, but not so flat 
underneath, nor so regularly oval shaped as 
It is dirty 
white in colour with rather a greenish tinge. 


to be properly called onisciform. 


Head brown, dorsal line indistinct and in- 
terrupted, at the segments on each side are 
The 


greenish yellow, being 


some orange markings, and black dots. 
spiracular line is 

yellowest near the anus. Spiracles black. 

It is well covered with hairs. 
Pupa.—Short and stumpy. 


with 


Colour pale 


yellowish brown, numerous distinct 


black spots and marks. It is covered with 


hairs in the same manner as the larva. 


Food Plants.—Cowslip and Primrose, 


(Primula vera and acaulis), Kirby adds 


| ‘various species of Ruiiex.”’ 


Times of Appearance.—The butter- 
fly is found on the wing in June, and the 
eggs are deposited on the underside of the 


leaves of the food plant. They hatch in 


_ about a fortnight, and feed up rather slowly, 


It is a very | 


becoming full fed in September. The pupa 


is attached by the tail, and with a band of 
silk round the middle, to the underside of 
| the leaf, and remains in this state over the 


/ winter. 


It has been once or twice known to 


_ produce a second brood in confinement. 


Habitat.—Lucina is generally distributed 


_ over England, but does not occur in the two 
_ counties at the north-east boundary, Durham 


Fritillaries, hence its English name, being | 


tawny with the veins and base darker, two | 


irregular dark bands across the fore wing 
and one across the hind wing, breaking it up 
into tawny spots, giving it a “ tessellated”’ 
appearance. 
dark centre. 


The outer row of spots have a 
The underside is much lighter 
in colour, though similarly marked. The 
hind wing has two bands of pale straw 
coloured spots. It cannot be mistaken for 
any other species, as its size at once dis- 


| 


| 


tinguishes it from the members of the genus | 


‘ 


and Northumberland. On the other side, it 
has been found with in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. It has not been found in Scot- 
On the Continent 
it is found generally in Central Europe ex- 
the of 
France, Spain, the 
Northern parts of Greece and Turkey. 
Variation.—Except that the ground 
colour varies a little in shade, and the dark 
marking slightly in extent, I have seen or 
heard of no variety of this insect, and there 


land nor yet in Ireland. 


tending into southern portions 


Sweeden, into and 


are no’named varieties. 


Parasites.—None known to me, 
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‘How the Weasel Sleeps,” by C. 8. Gregson, 
Notes, Captures, Exchanges, Cor- 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 

VARIETY OF BUGLE.—It may interest some 
of your readers to know that I discovered the 
rare flesh coloured variety of the Common 
Bugle (Ajuga reptans) growing near Burnham 
Beeches, Buchs.—A. Davis, Junr., High 
Street, Gt. Marlow, Bucks. 

AGroTis Pracox. &c.—I have taken about 
two dozen of the larve of this fine insect 
this afternoon on the Sandhills, at Crosby. 
These larve feed on the Swallow at night 
and hide themselves beneath the surface of the 
Sandduring the day time, from whence they 
have to be sought by raking about the food 


| 


plant. They have a way of feeding which I 
have not seen in any other larve; when 
they commence eating they quickly nibble 
through the leaf, (separating it from the 
stem,) and then devour the 


holding it between their pro-legs. 


rest while 
Et Sis 
amusing to see the speed with which they 
bury themselves in the sand after being dis- 
turbed during the day time. I have just 
breed a fine specimen of Z. filipendule the 
Is 


not this very early? I saw a many of the 


cocoon ot which I found about June tst. 


larve not full fed yesterday—JoHn W, 
Ex.is, Liverpool. 


1| 
t 
| 
| 


| R. 


# 


_ flowering. 


| 


APPEARANCE oF LEPIDOPTERA.—May gth. | 

crategata ; 12th, S. 14th, a 
Exuphrosyne and A. menthrastri ; 21st, P. phleas | 
and C. pamphilius; 24th, L. alexis and A, 
lubvicepeda ; 25th, Z. filipendule ; 30th, T. tages | 
and 4. crategi; June 3rd, P. linea and H. 
humult.—A, Davis, junr., High Street, Gt. 
Marlow, Bucks. 


ocellatus ; 


BoTANICAL DIARY (Continued from No 


80, Page 204). The following are all dates of 


Ivy leaved Snapdragon (Linaria 
cymbalavia ), May 6th; Creeping Bugle (Ajuga | 
veptans), 7th; Tufted Vetch (Vicia cyracca), 
7th; Horse Chesnut (Aesculus), oth; Early 
Orchis (Ovchis mascula), 9th; Mayfarizg Tree 
hey 8 Wp Ash 
(Pyrus Aucupavia), 13; Purple Clover (Tri- 
folium pratense), 12th; (Veronica 
Beccabunga), 14th; Hawthorn (Crabegus Ox- 
yacantha), x4th; Crimson Clover (Trifolini | 
incaynatum), 15th ; 


(Viburnam Latana), Mountain 


Brooklime 


Maple (Acer campestre), 
16th ; Spotted Orchis (Ovchis maculata), roth ; 
Comfrey (Symphylum officinale), 18th; Holly 
(Ilex aquifolium), roth; Arrow Head (Sagit- 
Sagittisolia), t9th; Bramble (Rubus 
fruticosus), 19th; Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus | 
cvista-galli), 23rd; Guelder Rose (Viburnamt | 


tavia 
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opulus), 23rd; Fly Ophrys (Ophrys imuscifera), | 
28th; Goosegrass )Galiuim aparine), 28th; | 
White Bryony (Bryoniadoica), 28th; Dutch 
Clever (Trifolium repens), 28th; Charlock 
(Brassica Sinapistrum), 28th; Common Fum- 
itory (Fumaria officinalis), 28th; Field Poppy 
(Papaver Rheas), 28th; Man Orchis (4ceras 
anthropohora), 30th; ‘Birds Nest” Orchis 
30th; Forget me-not (Jlyosotis palastrts,) 
30th; Yellow Iris (Ivis Pseudacovus ) June tst ; 
Ragged Robin (Lynchis Flos-cuculi), 1st; 
Birds foot Trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), 2nd; 
Common Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris), 
3rd; Spindle-tree (Evonyimous Ewropes), 3rd ; 
Dog Rose (Rosa Canina), 3rd; Elder (Sam- | 
bucus nigya), 6th; Foxglove (Digitalis pur- 
purea), 8th; Meadow Geranium (Geranium 
pratense).—A. Davis, Junr., High Street, Gt. 


Marlow, Bucks. 
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tHE two papers, sent in response to 
our offer of a prize, for the best 
“Life History” of a British Mammal 
Mhave been criticised by some of our 
teaders as we requested. The general 
pinion is that 
sroperly be called a ‘ Life History.” 
Jif Mr. Gregson will excuse us using his 
jaame we will quote his remarks on one 


neither paper can 


oe“ 


jot the papers, because it is exactly what 


ve want to impress on our young 


readers. He says:— 

~**In No. 82 of the Young Naturalist is the 
scond Essay ona British Mammal, the Mole 
/Talpa Europes ), Here we have a very nice 
rodest paper on an animal little is known 
bout, though the essayist says it has been 
arefully studied by many naturalists. Well, 
have not seen these careful studies. | have 
een quite a lot of twaddle, copied and recopied, 
ut what you want is exactly what your essayist 


ith the addition of its Life History, how it 
Opulates, how long it carries its young, how 
any young at a birth, at what age it breeds, 
hat it eats, what are its uses to man, &c., &e. 
any practical naturalists do know a little 
bout the mole—a very little—and perhaps I 
@iay say it is the most useful animal upon a 
adly drained farm that we have, because it 
lways makes its runs empty themselves into 


s you of his own knowledge (I suspect)— | 


JULY 2nD, 1881. 


| refresh the land, but he 


| the land. 


the very lowest part of the land, and its nest is 
placed in the highest portion of the ground ; 
thus he not only helps by his mole hills to 

admits oxygen into the 
earth through his drains after he has drained 
But it is not for me to give the life 
sufficient if it is 


is 


history of the mole, it 


| pointed out to our young friends what is 


wanted in an essay or Life History of an 
animal to win the prize offered for the best 
Life History by the Editors of the Young 
Naturalist. Neither of these papers deserve 
the name ofa ‘‘ Life History,” consequently 
no prize should be given. Let both try again. 
No. 2 is by far the best article, but every paper 
should describe the animal, size, Shape, length 
of nose, ears, legs, tail, and particularly mouth, 
teeth, Ke. to the 


If we could get a few young 


, in addition conditions 
named before. 
observers to-do these things, all the nonsense 
in our books, would soon be superseded by 
actual observation, and our young men would 
take first rank at once. The only conditions 
being, there must not be any speculations in 
Natural History. 


and let somebody else fill in the desiderated 


Tell us only what you know. 


knowledge when it is obtained.” 

We do not know that we could say 
what is quoted above, more forcibly, or 
in fewer words, and we particularly 
direct our readers attention to the 
suggestions as to what is needed in a 
“Life History.”’ There is far too 
much truth in the remark that twaddle 
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is copied and recopied, and though 
this applies to other things besides 
Natural History, yet we doubt 
other abused 
by the attempts to popularize it. It 
was said of Oliver Goldsmith that he 
did not know a Goose from a Turkey, 


if any 


science has been so 


unless it was dressed and cooked, yet 
‘“« Goldsmith’s Natural History ” is still 


largely sold, and though the fact that | 


it was by Goldsmith is a proof of its 
utter worthlessness, there is no doubt 
that the name of the author largely 
helps to sell the Book. 
editions sold now-a-days may be purged 
of some of the grosser blunders of the 
original one, but there are few indeed 
of these so-called “ Natural Histories” 


1 


in this strain before, but it cannot ba 
Perhaps the | 


_ we learn whether the facts are isolated™ 


that. do not teem with errors that — 


have been copied and recopied till their 
origin cannot now be traced. 
are plenty of observers now 
A 
correspondent suggests that the reason 


would only record what they see. 


we have few records of captures, is 
that beginners do not know the name 
of the species they take. 
the reason we have few observations 
recorded is because Young Naturalists 
do not know which of the things they 


| been made. 
There 
if they | 


only to take notice, but to record a 


Probably | 


ful if only once noticed, becomes 


see have already been noticed, and — 


thus many a valuable fact is never 
recorded for fear it is not worth pub- 
lishing or has been printed before. Yet 


to work out a Life History, we not | 


only want every thing of ° interest 


occasional. 


and takes an insect there much darker 


recorded, but we want to have such 


things recorded often, that we may 
know whether they are normal or ab- 
nomal, of regular occurrence or. only 


_ dersfield. 


‘ 
‘ 


A person goes to Scotland * 


in shade than specimens of the same} _ 


species he had taken in England. He a 
makes a record of the fact, and hist. 
specimen might be considered an 
But otherg®” 


collectors go to Scotland, and they 


abnormally dark variety. 


also meet with dark specimens, an 
eventually we arrive at the generaliz 
ation that Scotch specimens of this 
species are darker. We have spoke 
too often repeated that it is not only 
by 


continuing to record every thing, tha 


by recording isolated facts, bub 


or not. We cannot generalize unt 
a great deal of patient observation has 
Whether the observation#? 
refer to the life of the most minut( 
insect, or the largest mammal, thei 
importance is probably equal, and i 
our Young Naturalists will learn no 


they notice, they will, as Mr. Gregsomf,,... 
Onk. . 
observation confirms another, and 


says, take first rank at once. 
matter that might be considered doubt 


recognised truth when the observatio 
has been often enough repeated. 


Thallasina, Gemina, Festiva, Augur, Tenebros 


and many others. DrsipEraATA Larvae 


—S. L. Mositey, Beaumont Park, Huge 


i] Durricatrs.—Larve of 4. precox and a 
Pe - - > 5 
shew B. trifoli. DesipERATA.—Numerous.— 
JR. A, Fraser, Seafield, Abbotsford Road, 
Wanted ova or young larve of Ocellatus, 
i 
hy a2, and Ligustri. I 
WN Vest Hartlepool. 
J SS —<—<$$$<__ ———— 
communications to be sent to J. E Ronson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mosie y, Beau 


r= -osby, near Liverpool. 
5 
urn.—JoHN E. Roszson, Bellerby Terrace, 
1 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
pmont Park, Huddersfield. 


I 
- i. J.—Your advertisement shall appear 


“on our next monthly cover, on July 3oth. 


— 


Fs os 
ie 


| NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


‘Variety or BuGLE.—It may interest some 
fyour readers to know that I discovered the 
are fiesh coloured variety 
ugle (Ajuga veptans) growing near Burnham 


of the Common 


feeches, Buchs.—A. Davis, Junr., High 
treet, Gt. Marlow, Bucks. 
=D. CoNsPERSA AT HARTLEPOOL..—I took a 


ae flowers of Silene inflata. I understand 

is is only the second taken in this district, 
d that itis nearly twenty years since the 
er was taken.—J, J. Dixon, 


reet, Hartlepool. 


Alliance 


HE MoLe.—Confirming ]. Osborne’s 
ark that the Mole is very easily killed, I 
ay state that one of my boys brought in a 
e to-day which his companion had killed 
‘a single blow with hiscap. It was in the 
E of devouring a dipterous larva, which 
s still protruding from its mouth.—JouN 


- Rosson, West Hartlepool. 


i 
E 
: 
i 
I 
To 
fy 
i 


ls SGARING AT, WALLAsSEY.—I take the 

of sending you the results 
bo two nights sugaring on the Wal- 
4 nay Sand-hilis. Saturday, June 18th. 


he evening was exceedingly warm, and 


will make a ‘good 
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hardly a breath of air was perceptible. 


| There was no moon, though the sky was per- 


| fectly clear. 


| 
| 


a 


becimen of D. consfersa the other night at | 


My 
accompanied me. 


friend Mr. J. Bond 
We laid our treacles early 
in the evening, and a few Noctue turned up 
ere we had quite finished. The following 
were among our captures:—Acronycta rumieis 
tetany: Leucania comma (one specimen), 
Xylophasia rurea Mainestra 
(abundant, but shy), ~M. 
Miana literosa, Grammesia trilinea, and Agrotis 
evclamationis in large quantities; d. segetum 
(one), Triphena orbona and pronuba, Noctua 
plecta, N. C-nigrum, N. festiva, Hadena oleracea, 
A 
couple of specimens of Heliothis marginata 
completes the list. On Tuesday, June 2rst, 
we again decided to try our luck, but we had 
hardly reached the Sandhills before the rain 
After sundry heavy 


(one), albicolon 


very brassice, 


and a single specimen of Hadena isi. 


came down in torrents. 
showers, we employed our time in searching 
for larve, fora strong wind quite shattered 
our hopes for a good night. Rhodaria san- 
guinalis was out, but not plentifully. 
after dusk, the wind fell, and with refreshed 
hope we run for the. treacling ground, where 
we arrived in time to find that a friend had 
been there before us, and monopolised the 
best part. So we had to content ourselves 
with the palings, on which we recklessly 
plastered our saccharine composition, with 
an utter disregard for clothing, for I after- 


Soon 


| wards had the pleasure of finding minecovered 
_ with drops of treacle, to which the sand had 


See ee 


obligingly adhered. One specimen of Gram- 
nesia tvilinea was seen on last Saturday’s 
treacle mark, which, I have reason to believe, 
had not been since renewed. The Moths 
came in swarms, and we took all the insects 
before enumerated, excepting H. imaginaia, in 
very great abundance. X. rurea, var. Comt- 
busta, was likewise common. En passant, I 
might remark that Mr. Bond found a hedge- 
hog (an animal that I believe is not abundant 
here) lurking suspiciously about the treacle. 
—CHARLES H. H. WALKER, 180, Falkner 


Street, Liverpool. 
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AGrotis Praicox, &c.—I have taken about | fruticosus), 19th; Yellow Rattle (Rhinanthus 


two dozen of the larve of this fine insect 
this afternoon on the Sandhills, at Crosby. 
These larve feed on the Sallow at night 
and hide themselves beneath the surface of the 
sand during the day time, from whence they 
have to be sought by raking about the food 
plant. They have a way of feeding which I 
have not seen in any other larve; when 
they commence eating they quickly nibble 
through the leaf, (separating it from the 
‘stem,) and then devour the rest while 
holding it between their pro-legs. It 
amusing to see the speed with which they 


is 


bury themselves in the sand after being dis- 
turbed during the day time. I have just 
bred a fine specimen of Z. filipendulz the 
Is 
not this very early? I saw a many of the 
full fed yesterday.—JoHN WW. 
Eis, Liverpool. June zoth. 


cocoon ot which I found about June tst. 


larve not 


APPEARANCE OF LEPIDOPTERA.—-May gth. 
Rt. Se MA = Ale 
Euphrosyne and A. menthvastri; 21st, P. phieas 
and C. pamphilius; 24th, L. alexis and A. 
lubvicepeda ; 25th, Z. filipendule ; 30th, T. tages 
and H. 
Ge 


crategata ; 12th, ocellatus ; 


and A. crategi; June 3rd, P. linea 
humuliimA, Davis, junr., High Street, 
Marlow, Bucks. 


BoTANICAL DIARY (Continued from No 
80, Page 204). The following are all dates of 
flowering. 
cymbalaria ), May 6th; Creeping Bugle (Ajuga 
veptans ), 7th; Tufted Vetch (Vicia 
7th; Horse Chesnut (Aesculus), oth: Early 
Orchis (Ovchis mascula), oth; Mayfaring Tree 
13th; Ash 
Purple Clover (Tvi- 


Ivy leaved Snapdragon (Linaria 


cvacca), 


(Viburnam Latana), Mountain 
( Pyrus Aucuparia), 13; 
folium pratense), tath; 
Beccabunga), 14th; Hawthorn (Crabegus Ox- 
vacantha ), 14th; Crimson Clover (Trifolium 


Brooklime (Veronica 


mearnatum), 15th; Maple (Acer campestre), 
16th ; Spotted Orchis (Orchis maculata), 16th ; 
Comfrey (Symphylum officinale), 18th; Holly 
(Ilex aquifolium), roth ; Arrow Head (Sagit- 
Bramble. (Rubus 


tavia Sagittisolia), 


1gth ; 


| 28th; 


cvista-galli), 23rd; Guelder Rose 
opulus), 23rd; Fly Ophrys (Ophrys muscifera)| 
)Galium 28th 
White Bryony (Bryoniadoica), 28th; Dutci® 
Charloc 
(Brassica Sinapistrum), 28th; Common Fum 


(Viburnan 


Goosegrass aparine), 


Clover. (Trifolium repens’, 28th ; 
itory (Fumaria officinalis), 23th; Field Popp 
(Papaver Rheas), 28th; Man Orchis (Aceraj 
“Birds Nest’” Orch 
pulastris, 


anthvopohora), 30th; 
30th ; 
30th ; Yellow Iris (Ivis Pseudacorus ) June ist 
Robin (Lynchis Flos-cucult), | 
Birds foot Trefoil (Lotus covniculatus), 2ndf 


Forget me-not /(Myosotis 


Ragged tst 


Common Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris 
3rd; Spindle-tree (Evonymeous Europes), 3rd 
Dog Rose (Rosa Canina), 3rd; Elder (Sam 
bucus nigra), 6th; Foxglove (Digitalis pug 
purea), 8th; Meadow Geranium. (Geraniui 
pratense).—A. Davis, Junr., High Street, G 


Marlow, Bucks. 


ThE 20 ee “Or 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


By JosepH ANDERSON, jee 
(Continued, ) 

The construction of the cocoon is ve 

different, some being made of almost pu 

silk, which in other species is strengthen 

| of 


particles of earth. There are others whi 


by finely gnawed portions wood, 
content themselves with a leaf or two dra 
together. Tho cocoons of some species a 
lined with the hairs of the caterpillar. | 
prominent example being that of Acronyo 
Acervis, which divests itself of all its beauti 
tufts with which to make a soft domicile 
the pupa. 

The localities chosen for the act of pug 
tion are exceedingly varied, some .selecti 
the crevices of the bark in the trunks of tre 
others burrowing into the heart of the wo 
and stems of plants. 
that the imagines of all such internal pu 


it 1s a curious # 


are in the cabinet very liable to beco 
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greasy. The pupe of the Geometre do not 
always undergo their metamorphosis beneath 
the soil, 


Noctue are subterranean. 


| 
| 


qualified though somewhat in the case of the 


| internal pupe of the Seside and Zeuzeride, 


whilst the far larger number of the | 


The shapes and external appearance of | 


Those of the 
Sphingide are remarkable for the great 


Pupe are very dissimilar. 


_ development of the sheath containing the 


tongue. 
delicate bloom, like that of a purple plum, as 
with Diloba Cerulzocephala and Ciduria Psitta- 
cata, the Eupitheciz 


and amongst may 


which are furnished with a series of hooks on 
each segment, by which means they are en- 
abled to move up and down the hollow stems 
of the plants in which they have pupated, 


_ and push themselves half through the hole 


Certain species are covered with a | 


| Head Hawk 


be found really quite bright and striking | 


curious net-work follicle, the colours 


markings bear a great similarity to 


perfect insect. 


closely resemble one another in many 


instances that it is well nigh impossible to 


pronounce upon the identity of the species 
unless the larva has been 
cognised. 


previously re- 


The duration of the pupa state varies al- 
most as much as the moths themselves. It 
is also influenced by external circumstances. 
Cossus Ligniperda, the 
been known to remain in the pupa for six, 
This probably 
is the reason why some years one species 


Goat moth, having 


seven, OF even more years. 


may appear in abundance, as was the case with 
Colias Edusa in 1877, and Plusia Gamma in 
1879. What these external circumstances 
may be, however, it has hitherto baifled all 


our investigations to discover. The period 


_ of the pupal state may be artificially extend- 


ed or diminished, and the plan of ‘“ forcing” 
pupe is one frequently resorted to by the 
collector. During the bitter weather which 
prevailed in January, by keeping some larvze 
of the rare little Acidalia Degeneraria over the 
mantel-piece, I was able to get this species to 


_ feed up, pupate, and emerge ‘ina fortnight or 


three weeks. 
_ The third stage with lepidopterous insects 


5 is one of almost absolute quiescence, in fact, 
§ with the exeption of a few wrigglings with 
a8 _ the: tail segments, they are capable of no 
other movements. 


This statement must be 


and | 
the | although from time to time several specimens 


The Pupz of Noctuz so | 


of egress when emerging. 

There but lepidopterous insect 
which can produce any sound audible to our 
ears, this is the Acherontia Atropos, or Death’s 
Till 1878, 
when the insect was more plentiful than 
usual, I had never heard the sound myself, 


is one 


moth. the year 


fell into my hands, 
the 
respecting it. 


and I began almost to 
of the statement 
In that year all my doubts 
that I 
,’ and 
not only so, | had the good fortune to hear 
both larva and pupa likewise make this 
noise, which is very similar to, and quite as 


question veracity 


were set at rest, for every moth 
possessed was a veritable ‘‘ squeaker 


loud as, that of a mouse under the “ tender 


mercies”’ of puss. Endless discussion has 
arisen, and is by no means at an end, as to 
which the 
The favourite opinion is that ‘it 


is connected with 


the means by stridulation is 
produced. 
a small membranous cap- 
sul which jis situated on either side of the 
body at the base of the abdomen, and which 
is covered with some hairs that can be 
made to vibrate.” If such be the case how 
are we to account for the identical sound 
made by the larva and the pupa, both of 
which are perfectly smooth and without 
I will only add that every time my 
pup were treated in their mossy blanket to 
a shower bath, they expressed their approval 
or disapproval with sundry squeaks, and 
that in the case of the imago I cannot help a 
suspicion that the sound is made by the 
proboscis, this, when 
needing them for my cabinet, compelled to 
put them to death, I always caught hold of 
them at the base of the wings, so that they 


could struggle only with their legs, and the 


hairs ? 


and my reason is 


| pupa 


“wings being held tightly were prevented | 
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To this 
objected, vig- 


thus from damaging their beauty. 
they 
orously protesting with a constant succession 


retention strenuously 
of loud squeakings, and the muscular power 
of the wings-was such, that at times I could 
scarcely prevent the insect freeing itself from | 


my fingers. Now whenever I pressed the | 


tongue the noise ceased, commencing again 
(et 
me state that the moths were stupefied with | 


as soon as the pressure was removed. 


comatose state to the ammonia bottle, died I | 
There is | 


a curious superstition in the New Forest 


trust an easy and painiess death. 


that the Death’s Head moth was never seen | 
in England till after the execution of Charles 
7 i | 
There are few methods of collecting more | 
profitable to the Lepidopterist than the | 
acquisition of pupz. The trouble necessarily | 
attendant upon the rearing and feeding of | 
the larve is dispensed with. Once safely | 
placed in a position of security, they require 
no more attention, and the imagines are 
procured in a condition of prime beauty. 


Pup are to be sought for in divers situations, 
autumn being the best season in which to 
look for them. Under moss, on the trunks 
of trees, on lichen-covered palings, under 
walls, some will be sure to reward the careful 


investigator. But perhaps no way of ob- 


taining them is attended with so much suc- 


cess as by digging at the roots of trees. 
Amongst these the oak and elm are found 
the best; the last in point of numbers, the 
oak in yielding the best and rarest species. 
During last autumn my brother, some friends 
secured several 


and myself in this way 


hundreds of pupe. 

Imust now bring these few notes to a | 
conclusion, hoping that they may not have 
been without some interest, even to those 
who care but little for the study of insect 
life; for the contemplation of the sombre 
with its | 

| 


presently to give birth to a creature radiant 


sleep of apparent death, 


with beauty, cannot but give rise to high and 
holy thoughts. 


Mr. Bignell has very kindly cailed atten- 


| tion to a passage in my paper on this subject, 


i is. this 
‘Pupe, as do larve, breathe by means of 


liable to be misunderstood. 


spiracles, which are situated on either side, 
and in every segment but the first and thir- 
teenth.”’ It would have been better had I 
written—Pupe, as do larvze, breathe by 


- s j £ ot, . . - 
chloroform, and then being conveyed in a | Means O14 spiracles, which are situated on 


either side. In pupe there are spiracles 
between the pro-thorax and meso-thorax, and 
on all the segments of the abdomen but the 
first and last. 
Mr. Robson directs my attention to the 
fact that Satyvus semele has a subterranean 
pupa. 
out an exception.”’ 


“There is no rule,” it seems, ‘’ with; 
Newman also states that 
a larva of Thecla queycus, which he had, retired 
just below the surface of the earth, and then 
It is to be remarked that in both 
cases, recorded in his ‘‘ British Butterflies,” 


turned, 


of Semele and Quercus, these observations were 
It will 
me, and doubtless 


made from insects reared in captivity. 
be very interesting to 


many others, to know whether the same 
thing obtains in a state of nature, and also if 
these are the only two instances of the larve 
of butterflies going beneath the soil in order 


to pupate.. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 
A Story from the Book of Nature; by 


Lucy FERN. 
Chap XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Now it is getting towards the end -of 
January. Long storms and howling winds 
have been frequent of late, and while many a - 
family have sat comfortably by their own 
fireside, the pelting sleet has been driven in 


gusts against the window panes. Alas! 


sf = 
a . 
. . 
* 


some have had no comfortable fireside of 


their own, and have had to shiver by some 
way-side seeking the charity of passers by. 
See here is one. You wonder who or what 
Well, I will tell you. 
_ to school at the same time, and was in the 


he is. This man went 
same class as our familiar JoHn. He had 
the same chances in life as he had, and might 
now have been, if not in as good a position, 
When he arrived 
at manhood he was to be found horse-racing, 


at any rate, comfortable. 


betting, and drinking; his sense of honour by 
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be found solitary daisy or primrose, send- 


| ing forth its blossoms as the advent of ap- 


degrees left him altogether, from the race- | 


course to the pothouse, and from the pot- 


house to the prison, we find him at last a | 


ruined man, cared for by none, but despised 
by many. 
— But let us see how old WINTER is getting 
on. He is just taking a handful of snow into 
the house. “John,” says he, “ bring out that 


microscope, and let us see what this is like.”’ 


So a portion was put under the glass, and 
it was found to be composed of the most 


but of the most symmetrical beauty. 
net understand,” said JoHN. 


“Let me see, 
I dare say these are the same things which 


” 


_ make the snow so red sometimes in northern 

regions. I have been told that it is a small 

' plant called Protococcus."’ 

“ Well,” said Joun, ‘I dare say it is, you 
know we have a similar plant here, only it is 

It is 


_ that green film which you see covering damp 


_ green, and is also called Protococcus. 


~ walls, &c. Very few people suppose it is a 
i plant, but it is just the same as these single 
Becells.”’ 

A few days after this the ladies had been 
out for a walk through the woods, and had 
found the first ‘moth of the year—Phigalia 
pilosavia, for now the snow was gone again, 
a d the weather was calm and mild, robins 
and missel thrushes had begun to sing, insect 
life had begun to put in an appearance, and 
out in some warm quiet nook or corner could 


beautiful six-rayed crystals of various forms, | 


said the old man, ‘ O, yes, | 
_ equal pleasure in learning something about 


proaching warm weather. 

Reader, with this we leave the party whose 
acquaintance, in one way or another, we 
have so long enjoyed. Itis hoped that you 
have seen how happy a life can be made by 
the simple study of the grand works of 


nature. Through every season of the year 


' there is some object of interest to be gathered 


—something to be learnt. 


“ "Tis holy exercise of mind, 
Most valued by the most refin’d.”’ 


To go out and gather flowers by the way 
side, to peep into crannies and crevices in 
search of insect treasures, to view the whole 
landscape with the eye of a naturalist leads 
up the mind from a path of narrowness to 
one of broader comprehension. Whenever 
did anyone meet with a naturalist who would 
not say that the happiest moments of his life 
in the 
balmy air of the country, seeking the objects 


have been when he has been out 


of his study. It gives health, it lengthens 


life; it is a study adapted to both sexes. 


“But here are some red spots which I do | The happiest moments of childhood are wnen 


| they are out in the helds making garlands of 


| their structure, and their names, 


buttercups and daisies ; youth should find an 


How often 


young people go out for a quiet walk, and 


_ how these walks might be made happier, and 


the persons wiser if they would learn the 
alphabet of the Book of Nature. It has been 
my object so to induce young persons to. 
read, and if by these few stray notes, if by 
this succeeded 
lightening one sad heart, all the labour I 


random story, I have in 
have bestowed will not be begrudged, but I 
shall consider myself amply repaid. 

Reader, Ibid thee farewell; we met friends, 
and I hope we part friends dearer still. 
Thy wish and mine are both the same, but 
to diffuse a taste for nature we must show its 
advantages to persons who have yet to begin 


abtne AWB C 


THE END, 
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Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net, 7/6. Ladies’ Umbrella Net, 5/-. Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw, 2/-. Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 py 18, for beating, 6/-. Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6. Self acting Sweeping Net, 8/-. The New Beating Tray, for Collecting Larve, 
&e., 15/-.. Pocket Larva Boxes, -/6. 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 3/-. Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed, 
2/6 and 3/6. Relaxing Box, 2/6.. Killing Box. -/9 and i/-. Bottle of Killing Fluid, -/9. 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -/9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 2/-. Breed- 
ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/-. Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, -/1. Corked Store 


Boxes, best make, 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 


8/-. Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide, in groove, 4/6. Exchange Lists, 1d. Ento- 
mological Pins, any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box. Silvered Pins, four sizes, mixed, 1/+ per 
oz., postage 13d. Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/-. Willow Chip Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20/-. Pocket Book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal Box, -/6. Pocket Lanthorns, 4/-, 5/, and 10/6. Zine Oval Pocket Box, 1/6, 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers, 2/- and 3/- Brass Chloroform Bottles, 4/-. The New Glass Kill- 
ing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects kept 
in Stock. Cabinets of every description made to order; estimates given. New Price Lists sent 
on receipt of stamp. | All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, Avill receive imme- 
diate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, 5. W.. 
Hntomologica!l Cabinets From Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, kept 
in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 
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Edited by C. P. Hopxirg, F.L.S., and G. T. Porrirt, F.L.8.- Monthly, price 4d., 
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1880. Post Free of B. Brown, Publisher, Huddersfield. 


BOR Bee. 
BRITISH MACRO- AND MiCRO-LEPIDOPTERA, 


Including many that are Local and Rare. 


Also during each Month of the Season, Ova, Larve, and Pupee can be supplied 


FOR PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 
E. R.. SHEPPARD, 9, Camden Villas, London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BRITISM BIRDS; TMEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part 4 now ready in the following Edition :— 

Superior Edition with 4 beautiful hand-colored plates of Birdsand Eges.  2/- post 
free. Birds or Eggs of the above separate 1/- post free. 

Cheap Edition with 4 plates, hand-colored 1/-. Birds or Eggs of ditto separate 6d. 


Printed by Preston Brotrnrmrs, High Street, Huddersfield; and published by Messrs 
JoHN Kempster & Co., 9 and 10, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London, 
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SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 
OTWITHSTANDING ll that 


has been said, we still receive 


N 


the constant use of Latin names, 


especially for insects. One gentleman, 
‘who writes us a long letter on the sub- 
ject, tells us we have ‘missed our 
yocation,” and that we will never suc- 
ceed in popularizing Natural History 
unless we change our method, and use 
English names only. He defends his 
position by various arguments, most of 
which appear to us to tell against him 
rather than for him. Another old 
riend makes the same complaint, but 
He has 
a 


rom a different standpoint. 
taken to Natural History 
natural taste for it, and living in a 
small village where there is no one of 
kindred pursuits, he has collected eggs, 


from 


ery little communication with anyone. 
He tells us he is too old to learn the 
Latin names, and, without any sarcastic 


paper is very interesting, but he very 
seldom can make out what it is about. 
ye are, however, glad to say, we have 


letters from readers who complain of 


Meaning, says he has no doubt our 


nd birds, and insects for years, with | 


5 
| 


| that much more numerous class of 


had no complaints on this score from 
readers who are ‘“* Young Naturalists ” 
both by reason of their age, and by 
being beginners. The subject is really 
not open to discussion, for there is and 
can be no doubt, that if our readers 
want to be ‘‘ Naturalists” they must 
learn to call the objects of their study 
by the names by which other people 
Whether 
taken our vocation or not, one thing is 
that if we 
the 


names, we will never be able to attain 


know them. we have mis- 


certain, cannot attain our 


object by use of the scientific 
it at all, and it appears to us that what 


really have to convince these 
is, that they 


enough to use the Latin names if they 


we 
friends have capacity 
only would. Standing the other day 
at a street corner, waiting for a friend, 
we listened with some degree of interest 
to the earnest and excited conversation 


of some dozen idlers, who were stand- 


| ing about. 


| 
| 


——— 


| racing, 


The subject was _ horse- 
betting was going on, and the 
names of horses were being freely 
bandied about. 
which, we must confess, we are not 


This is a matter on 


sufficiently versed to write freely, but 
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as we listened to these illiterate pot- 
house frequenters, we could not but 
think of the difficulties that would be 
raised if such names were given to in- 
sects or birds, or other objects of 
Natural science. We jotted down as 
we stood there “ Melodius,” “ Typhon,” 
“ Mycene,” ‘‘ Ridotto,’ and a special 
subject of conversation was a recent 
trial in which ahorse called ‘Bend d@’ox” 
had been concerned. Some 
were even more puzzling than these, 
But if 
men like these, a poor sample even of 


but we could not catch them. 


the betting fraternity, can learn such 
names. as we have given, surely our 
better. 
Betting-men neither need to be classical 


readers can do as well, or 
scholars, nor good lnguists, to use the 
names given to horses, why should 
naturalists think they cannot use 
scientific names with advantage because 
they are not deeply read in Greek or 
Latin. 


translated into Enelish. 


‘Bend d’or” could easily be 
Other words 
could be substituted for classical names 
but 
utterly ignorant as many betting men 


or foreign ones, 


are, the objection is never raised that 
they cannot follow their fancy, because 
Let us 
then have no more of such objections. 


of the difficulty of the words. 


We want our readers to know what 
other people know. We want them to 
know what other people mean when 


We 
certainly desire to make their early 


they record what they are doing. 


steps easy, and to encourage them on 
their way by removing ditticulties, but 
we do not want to take away from 


illiterate and | 


|—plainly and distinetly as possible, 
names | 


| tongue than to put the same int 
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them what is absolutely necessary for’ 4 
them, just because it is not easy. ’ 
We may try to put the pill into aly. 
spoonful of preserve, but we do not) 
think of taking away the pill altogether, 
and only giving the sweet stuff Onef> 
mother teaching her child to talk will 
imitate the clild’s mispronunciation, 


another will repeat the words properly§}, 


Whichi- 
child is likely to learn to talk soonest, 


but correctly pronounced. 
and to speak best. Our own children 
have been accustomed to hear insects,§), 
plants, &c., spoken of by their properf- 
names, and they know far more of 
them by these scientific titles, than 
most of children know by English 
names. ‘They can name at sight all 


our common butterflies and moths, 
while their companions scarcely know 
one from the other, and call all stout 
bodied Eveu 


little three-year old came running 


‘‘loooverheads.” . 


moths gge 


last autumn with a caterpillar im he 
hand, saying ‘‘ ve dot a pis for Da.” 


Was that not easier even for her littl 


English. 


EXCHANGE. 


DupLicatTyes.—Larve (full fed) of N. Zoil 
DiEsIpDERATA—British or Exotic Col 
optera.—JoHN W. ELLIs, 101, Everton Roa 
Liverpool. 

DupLicatsEs, —lo, Atalanta, Polychloros, an 
many others. 


aria. 


D&SIDERATA Larve of Haw 
moths. and other showy things for publi 
Insectorium.—S. L. Mosiey, 
Park, Huddersfield. 


Beaumonn 


rs 
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- IT should be much obliged for a healthy 


I will 
endeavour to make a good return.—C. H. H. 
WALKER, 180, Falkner Street, Liverpool. 

I have duplicates of the following for ex- 
‘change H. velleda, V. cambrica, A, fumata, L. 
eescata, F. piniaria, Desiderata numerous. — 
"E. P. P. ButTERFIELD, Wilsden, nr. Bingley. 
the 


larve of Charza graminis for figuring. 


DeEsIDERATA.—Imagines of any of 
“ Skippers.”’ 


‘Jouy E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West 


I will make a good return.— 


Hartlepool. 


——<—$—<———$—$$ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘All communications to be sent to J. E. Ropsox, Bellerby 


Terrace, West Hartlepool ; or to S. L. Mostry, Beau 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


EXCHANGE CLUB. 


Several of our friends have written saying | 


their lists are ready, and others have made 
enquiries as to the conditions on which 
they may join. . Whether with the antici- 
pated number of new members, we may be 
able to send out marked lists or not we 


cannot yet tell, but if all those who desire 
to join will communicate with us, we will 
know better what to do. The conditions 
of membership are, that each one sends 

what he desires to exchange, to Mr. J. E. 

Robson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartle- 

pool, accompanied by a marked list of 
_desiderata, and a stamped directed label 
If sent by Rail 
the carriage must be paid by sender. 


for the return of the box. 


Return parcels will be sent off as early as 
possible, and will contain as many of the 


rn desiderata of the member as can be sent. 
Thanks to the liberality ot friends desirous 


i 


_ to assist, all our members last year con- 
¥ 
ea 


sidered they had got the best of the tran- 
saction. Several local species are already 
af at the disposal of the club without return, 
__ but though we hope always to do as well 


_ for our members, we do not wish any 
one to calculate on getting more or 


a 


a 


We 
desire to encourage them to help each 


better specimens than they send. 
other rather than to bargain. Any friend, 
willing to assist the club, by sending speci- 
mens of local insects for distribution, will 
please forward as above, and we wiil pay 
postage of their box both ways, and acknow- 
ledge their contributions in these colums, 
We omitted last year to thank Messrs 
Carter and Firth, of Bradford, and the 
Rev. J. Johnson, of Denby, near Hudders- 
Those 
desire to exchange Shells or Eggs must 


field, for their assistance. who 
not send without first informing us what 
species they have to offer, as our applic- 
One 
or two desire to give Lepidoptera for Egus, 


Kc. 


ants for these are but few at present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—As Mr. Walker's remark (Y. N. p. 
243,), “ Soon after dusk we ran for the treacl- 
ing ground, where we arrived in time to find 
a friend had been there before us, and had 
monopolised the best part"’ refers to myself, 


| and as it might be understood to mean a 


want of fair conduct on my part, will you 
kindly allow me the opportunity of an ex- 
planation. I was unable to leave home that 
night until 7.30, then had half an hour’s 
walk to the boat, and three miles to walk on 
the Cheshire side, and I quite expected to 
find that Mr. Walker, if there, would have 
finished sugaring, as he leaves town about 
6p.m. After sugaring my favourite ground, 
the plantations bordering the sandhills, I 
paid a visit to what Mr. Walker calls the 


best part—about a half a dozen trees stand- 
ing apart from the rest, and as I found no 


sugar had been put on them I was justified 
in concluding tnat Mr. Walker had not put 
in an appearance, and soI sugared them. I 
had just strolled away from my first ground 
when Mr. Walker and his friend turned up. 
The blame was clearly his own, he ought to 


bo 
Or 
NS) 


have been on the ground earlier, as it was full 
late—g.o p.m. when I arrived.—Yours truly, 
(Dr.) Joun W. Evtuis, tor, Everton Road, 
Liverpool. ; 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &C. 
-CAPTURES AT CROMLYN, IRELAND.—I have 
been unable to collect except in the evenings 
in the garden, where we have taken a good 
many V-auveum, only 1 Barctea, 2, Batis, 1 
These are the 
fruvea and 


Conspersa, fine, and 4 Elpenor. 

only insects worth capturing, 
Gemina swarm, and I should fancy it rather a 
good season for any one able to collect 
regularly, though we have very uncertain 
cold and wet weather.—Mrs. BATTERsBy, 


Cromlyn. June 24th, 1881. 
~Musurooms have been coming up in our 
‘fields for the last fortnight. 


_ before found them till the end of August or 


We have never 


beginning of September. Is their appearance 


general this year >—R. Prescott Ducir. 


BRITISH” BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


S. Ly MosLey. 
Io, MERLIN. 


Falcon esalon, Gmel. 


Stone Falcon (Devon &c.) 
Rochier (France), 
Steinfalke (Germany). 
Dvergfalk (Sweden). 
Tsitsaschfalle (Lapland). 
Ponta Haukka (Lapmark), 


coe (Anct. Brit.) 

fESALON.—A species of Hawk mentioned 
by Aristotle, probably the Merlin or Sparrow 
hawk. 

Size.—Male, length 11 in. or 12 in., ex- 
panse alittle over 2ft. Female, length 12 in. 
to 14 in., expanse, about 2 ft. 4 in. 

Plumage.—The adult male has the 


crown of the head, and the whole of the 
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upper parts clear slaty blue. each feather | 
having a narrow _black, or dark line down 
tail bluish-slate, with three! 
darkish bands, the lowest one being the’ 


the scenmire, 
broadest, and the tips white. The primaries 
Over the eye is a pale 
stripe. Throat white. Sides of neck and 
belly tinged with reddish, the latter with 
longitudinal stripes of dark brown. Bill 
bluish-black; cere and legs yeilow; eyes 
dark, but said to vary in colour. 

THE ADULT FEMALE has the upper parts 
ashy-brown, in very old birds sometimes 
strongly washed with light slate-blue. The 
general tone both above and below is lighter 
than inthe male. The tailh as fine narrow 
bars. 

The lower figure is from a specimen in my 
own collection, killed on the Yorkshire moors, 

WHEN IMMATURE the males resemble the 
females in colour only darker, the blue-back | 
not being fully attained till the third or 
fourth moult. 

THE YOUNG in down are similar to those 
of the Hobby. 

VARIETIES of this species are very rare. A 
Hawk is described and figured at page 193, 
vol. V., of the old ‘‘ Naturalist,’ by the late 
Dr. Hobson, of Leeds, having the wings, 
under parts, throat, and a patch behind the 
head white, but the rest of the colouring so 
abnormal as to render the identification of 
the species difficult. Probably this is a 
variety either of the Merlin or the Hobby. 

Note.—The voice of the Merlin is not| 
unlike that of the Kestrel, but weaker. 

Flight.—The flight of the Merlin is) 
generally low, coursing along hedgerows, or | 
bank sides. When crossing from one part 
of the country to another, or when in pursuit 
of its prey, it flies with exceeding rapidity, its 
victim doubling and turning in vain en- 
deavour to evade its pursuer. 

Migration.—No doubt the Merlin is! 
partially migratory, breeding in the north, 
and moving south on the approach of winter. 

Food,.—This daring little falcon is res 


which consists of fsmall birds, such as larks 
and thrushes. 


_ markably courageous in pursuit of its prey, | 
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But it will also attack game | 


as large as partridges or ptarmigan, so bold | 


and fearless is it. Thompson says that in 
Ireland it frequents the seashore in pursuit 


of dunlin, and other shore birds. It does 


not ascend and strike its victim from above, 


‘as is the case with the Peregrine and others, 
/ but gives chase, and captures its prey by 
” excess of speed. It will also feed upon cock- 
_chafers, and probably other large insects. 
IN CONFINEMENT it is easily tamed. Mr. 
; Lloyd had one which he shot and winged. 
He kept it in a walled garden for some time, 
_ and it soon learnt to come to its name, to 
{ follow the. gardener, and pick up earth 
worms which he turned up with his spade. 

Habitat.—tThis species breeds in Scot- 

land, in several parts of Ireland, and also in 
_ the north of England, 

as a winter visitor. 


In the south it occurs 
It frequents the high 
moorland districts, and seems particularly 
fond of sitting on the isolated blocks of stone 
found in such localities. 

. ABROAD it is met with nearly all over 
_ Europe, common in the northern parts; 
even, according to Temminck, within the 
Arctic circle. 
parts of Asia and Africa, but in the New 


ied species—Falco columbarius. 

_ Nest.—The nest of the Merlin is generally 
_ placed upon the ground among heather, Han- 
cock says, prefering a sloping ground among 
large tumbled stones. 
\ hich occupied the nest of a crow, and 
Montague mentions a similar instance. In 
Lapland and other countries it occasionally 
builds in trees, but in Orkney-and Shetland 
it places its nest on the face of precipices. 
The nest when placed on the ground is very 
‘htly made of sticks, lined with a little 
or grass, 


s.--The eggs, from four to six in 


It is also found in various | 


World its place is supplied by a nearly | 
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Summer in Lapland,” ‘‘ when first laid the 
eggs of the Merlin have a beautiful violet-red 
tinge with red-brown spots; this, however, 
soon fades, and they assume a red-brown 
ground colour, with dirty brown spots. 
Some very nearly approach those of the Kes- 
trel, but are generally rather smaller, and 


” 


finer in the markings. 


REVIEW. 


We have received the ‘ Official Catalogue 


of the Mechanics’ Institute Collection of 
Birds in the Bradford Public Free Art 
Museum."” Such exhibition of specimens, 


open to public inspection, are always of the 
greatest utility, especially when free. (In 
some cases, when the institution is not sup- 
ported at public expense, it is necessary to 
make a small charge for admission, to which 
no one would object, but in either case such 
collections and museums tend very greatly 
to people's enjoyment, but let anyone call 
back his feelings after walking through a 
museum, and ask himself the question—did 
he not feel happier, did he not feel more 
enlightened, more a man for what he had 
It with 
pleasure that we hail every new project of 


seen. is therefore the greatest 


this kind, because we think they are calcu- 


_ lated to create a more thoughtful, a better, 


'and a more sober generation. 


He mentions one pair | 


We would 
like to say a word or two on the get-up of 
such catalogues as these. The one before us 
is not arranged in scientific order, which we 
think is one defect. There is a copious list 
of synonyms, English and scientific to each 
species. These we think is hardly necessary 
in a catalogue intended for the public, which 
generally do not take an interest in hard 
We think a’ cata- 


logue intended for the public, if it contains 


scientific nomenclature. 


anything more than the mere names of the 
objects, should contain some popular infor- 


mation. We take an example from the 
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SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Woodcock Owl, Short Horned Owl, Hawk 


Owl, Mouse Hawk. 
Dylluan Glostiog, of the Ancient British. 
Montagu, Bewick. 
Latham, 
Selby, Gould. 


Strix brachyotos 
a ahula 


Otus brachyotos 


Strix, a kind of owl. Brachvotos, Brachius, 


short, ove (plural ota), an ear. 
This, if put upon the case, would be very 


useful for students, but for the general public | 


we would amend it something in the follow- 


ing manner, 


Short Eared Owl (Strix brachyotos) male | 


(or female). 

‘Not uncommon, especially in the eastern 
and southern counties, from April to October. 
Feeds on small birds, rats, mice, &c. 
in clearing off vermin.” ; 

This, we think, wou!d be of more general 
interest, and would convey to the person 


possessing the catalogue a great amount of | 


useful information. 


A BOTANICAL RAMBLE IN 


TEESDALE. 
By Dr. Joun W. ELtis. 


Having arranged to spend a week’s holiday | 
with my respected frierid, H. Ecroyd Smith, | 


of Shotley Bridge, in Teesdale and the nei¢h- 
bourhood, I found myself on Sunday _morn- 
ing, July 23rd, 1876, at Riding Mill Station, 
on the Carlisle and Newcastle line, with a 
walk of nine miles before me in 
arrive at my destination. 
about half-way I was delighted to see my 
friend who had come to meet me, and after the 
usual congratulations, &c., we decided to 
turn a little out of our direct way in order to 
see some of the views of the neighbourhood. 
On the roof of an outhouse, close to a ruinous 
old Church perched upon the summit of 
Gregmare Hiil, and which forms a landmark 
visible from a great distance around, we 
found our first botanical specimen worth 


bagging,—this was the white stone crop 


(Sedum albwn) and just before arriving at 


Useful | 


order to | 


After tramping | 


_ Shotley Bridge, we found by the side of a 
pretty brook—the Shotley Burn—specimens 
of the oak and beech ferns (Poly podium Dry- 
opteris and P. Phegopteris ), growing in greater 


juxuriance than I have ever seenthem. The 


day turning out wet after our. arrival, we 
stayed in the house the greater part of the 


time discussing our projected excursion. 
The followiug morning we set off for a 
ramble up the valley of the Derwent, which 


passes through Shotley, and separates the 
Northumberland. 
By the side of the river we found the wood 


' counties of Durham and 


betony (Stachys betonica) growing plentifully, 
_and Iwas delighted, not having been in a 
_a limestone country before, to find the Blue 

meadow crane’s bill (Gevanium pratense) in 
profusion. I afterwards found this plant 
whenever the limestone showed itself. In a 

wood on the right bank of the river we found 
_ several good plants, e.g. Listera nidus-avis 
Epipactis latifolia ; 


| the purple cow-wheat 
| (Melampyrum arvense ); 


Pyrola votundifolia ; 
| the Enchanter’s nights shade (Circa lutetiana), 
BEC! 
crystal waters of the river, and hunting for 


After enjoying a refreshing dip in the 


amythests among the pebbles in its bed, (of 
which we fonnd a good number), we still 


followed the river through thick woods, 


where we found the finest Blechnem boreale 


(the Hard fern) I have ever seen; also a few 
plants of Equisetum sylvaticum. After leaving 
| the woods we plunged through a dense 
thicket of meadow-sweet—many of the stems — 
being five feet high, and bearing such a 
profusion of flowers that, not being Longi- 


corns, we were almost suffocated with the 


concentrated perfume. After several times 
crossing the river by stepping stones, we 
ascendeda steep bank on the Northumberland 
side of the river, and having arrived at the 
top we had (in addition to lunch) the most 
charming view possible. The river Derwent, 
which here forms a horseshoe-like loop, is 
bounded on the opposite side by lofty preci- 


pices, in many parts covered with vegetation, 


but oftener showing huge buttresses of rock 
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jutting out from the surrounding herbage. 
We turned our way homewards with regret 
at having to leave such a charming spot, and 
after several times losing ourselves in the 
woods—where we found Parts quadrifolia and 
the frog orchis (Habenaria vividis)—found our- 
| selves ready for something substantial in the 
way of dinner-tea-supper. 
Next morning found us en voute for Tees- 
dale—takirg train to Etherley, arriving there 


about 7 a.m., and walking through the 


_ as charms under the name of ‘“ St. Cuthbert's 


| Nickleby.” 


' villages of Witton Park, Etherley, and Even- , 


wood, and finding our way from the latter to 
Raby Castle, where we arrived about noon. 
After admiring the beauties of the castle, 
_ which boastsof the finest Baron’s Hall extant, 
and where also, in the octagon drawing room, 
is the celebrated original of the ‘Greek 


slave’ by Hiram Power, we wended our way 


_ place of abode of 


to Staindrop—calling in for lunch at one of | 


the lodges of Raby Castle, attracted by a 
‘notice to travellers’’ that gingerbeer, was 
supplied there. 
drop we walked on to Winston—finding by 


After a short stay in Stain- 


the road side some fine specimens of the 
~ Musk mallow (Malva moschata ). 
ston Bridge we obtained our first view of the 
Tees, and ina plantation by the bridge we 
_ found the Giant Bell (Campanula 
_ latifolia) in abundance and a few plants of 
' the wood vetch (Vicia sylvatica). At the 
_ village of Ovington, where we put up for the 
night, we had to make our meals off un- 


From Win- 


flower 


a 
e 
¥ 


leavened bread, owing to a great scarcity of 
_ yeast in the neighbourhood, but, answering 
for myself, it did not interfere with a good 
night’srest. Before going to bed, however, we 
_ went down to the Tees, and found a few 
“specimens of Mimulus lutens (the monkey 
flower) growing in crevices of its rocky bed. 
‘This bed, which is of limestone, is cracked and 
fissured in curious rhomboidal forms, and in 
the cracks we picked up a good many rings of 
Encrinites—a fossil sea-lily which abounds in 
the limestone, 


As the centre of each joint is 
_ softer than the circumference they soon 
come perforated, and so used to be worn 


beads.”’ 


After breakfast next morning we took 
the road to Barnard Castle, in a downpour 
of rain that continued almost without inter- 
mission until evening. After passing through 
the village of Wycliffe, which gave its name 
to the family of the illustrious retormer, we 
arrived at Greta Bridge, rendered famous by 
Dickens's ‘‘ Dotheboy's Hall,” in ‘‘ Nicholas 
the 


disguised the name and 


It is said that, although 
illustrious author 
the original ‘‘ Squeers,” a 
person who kept a school of the description, 
finding, I suppose, that the cap fitted himself, 
Mr. 
Dickens, in which, of course, he came off 
second-best. At the junction of the pretty 
river Greta with the Tees we found a bush 
of the Wild Mountain Currant (Redes Alpi- 
A short distance above the mouth of 


actually brought an action against 


num), 
the river is the pretty Mortham Bridge, after 
crossing which we had a fine view of Mortham 
Tower, in Rokeby Park, in the grounds of 
which the ‘‘ Mortham 
originally brought from Egglestone Abbey, 


we found tomb, 
and behind which Scott makes Philip of 
Mortham to have stood when he frightened 
Wilfred and 


their 


Rising- 
to claim the 
(Rokeby, Canto 
After having a good view of Rokeby 


the boy Bertrand 


when on 


ham, 
treasures of Kokeby Hall. 
II.) 


Castle, we crossed Egglestone Bridge, where 


Way 


I saw my first specimen of the Brittle Fern 
(Cystopteris fragilis), After crossing the bridge 
we had a fine view of Egglestone Abbey, 
soon after which we entered Barnard Castle, 
very wet, and very hungry. Our quarters 
for the night where near the celebrated clock, 
whose face was g feet in diameter, which 
belonged to one Master Humphrey, and 
which, being seen from the ‘‘ Angel” opposite 
by Charles Dickens, led to a visit, and the 
subsequent title of his (then) new novel, 
‘Master Humphrey’s Clock.’”’ The clock is 
now in Philadelphia. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SUGARING. 


WO paragraphs that have recently 
appeared in our columns recal to 
mind an old controversy on the Laws of 
Sugaring in the pages of the “ Intelli- 


a? 


gencer.”’ Enquiries also have been made 


more than once on the subject, and some 
their desire to obtain those very insects 


correspondents seem to think there must 
surely be some laws for the purpose of 
regulating the doings of the intoxicator 
of insects, as there is for those who 
intoxicate human beings. But we fear 
if there were laws for sugarers, they 
would not be much more successful in 
their operation than the others to which 
we refer. No doubt it is very discour- 
aging for the collector to find, after a 
long journey to the ground he purposes 
to occupy, that some one else has been 
before him, and that ‘“‘his trees” are 
already bedaubed with the attractive 
sweets. We doubt, however, whether 
any action would “lie” against the first 
occupant, and in face of the maxim that 
“ possession is nine points in law,” we 
certainly would not be disposed to give 
| Still 
it is worth considering whether it would 
not be better to admit our dilatory friend 
to a share of what was going, when we 
_were in the field before him, if for no 


up our sugar to any later comer. 


better reason than that he might be 
before us another time. It is a curious 
and puzzling fact, that gentlemen, who 
will give away valuable insects without 
thought of return, even to those who are 
perfect strangers to them, will appear 


sometimes to be exceedingly selfish in 


that they will afterwards part with so 
willingly. Where collectors are few, 
and trees many, it will never occur that 
one will have his journey in vain because 
he came late. There will always be 
some trees to spare for him. But there are 
some places, where trees are few and 
collectors numerous; some places indeed, 
there are where there are no trees at all, 
and unless some good feeling, or good 
understanding prevails, there is pretty 
sure to be the opposite. The writer 
was in the habit of sugaring for years 
on a piece of ground where there were 
no trees, and nothing but a fence of 
posts and rails on the railway side, 
where sugar could be applied. Moths 
were abundant, and three collectors at 
least found this the most convenient 
ground for their purpose. By mutual 
understanding, one took one side of the 
railway, and another the other; then 
beyond a certain limit a third had unin- 
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We never had a dis- 


an unpleasant word. 


terrupted control. 
agreement or 
Whether we went together or separately 
we each filed off to our own quarters, 
and worked away till time for returning, 
' when we had a pleasant chat on the 
evening’s doings as we trudged home in 
company. We nearly always got as 
many insects as we wanted; and was 
not this a pleasanter and better way 
than for a late comer to find all occu- 
pied, and that he must either return 
home with empty boxes, or go further 
afield. Each of us thought our own 
special ground better than the other's, 
and the writers experience is, as has 
been said before, the best ground is that 
most convenient of access. Of course, 
if you want a certain insect, you must 
go where it oceurs, but when sugar is 
productive, it is generally productive 
everywhere, and the most convenient 
place is the best. If we are not mis- 
taken, it once happened that a gentle- 
man was sojourning in the New Forest, 
and that at a certain hour he went home, 
leaving another collector on the ground. 
The one who remained, took shortly 
afterwards, on the sugar spread by him 
who had gone home, a fine specimen of 
Ophtodes lunaris, one of the greatest pos- 
sible prizes. This must have been ter- 
ribly annoying, and on the principle of 
locking the stable door when the steed 
is stolen, we have no doubt he who did 
not get dunaris, would stay later at sugar 
for the future, The gossipping remarks 
with which we often fill up our front 
page are always intended to serve a pur- 


pose. We wish to promote among col- 
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lectors a feeling of mutual good will, of 
desire to help each other in every pos- 
sible way, and we are pleased to know 
not only that no unpleasant personal 
remarks have found their way into our 
pages, but we know also, none such 
The notes of Mr. 
Walker and Dr. Ellis on the subject we 
are writing on to-day, are just what 
they ought to be. 


SOTeENESS. 


have been sent to us. 


No angry feeling or 
One was late, and what he 
thought the ‘ best ground’ Was occu- 
pied, so he contented himself with what 
was left. One was early, and did not 
go to the ground of the other until il 
was so late that he thought he was not 
coming at all. We notice also that eack 
collector thinks his own ground the best 
and this, too, is just as it ought to be 
If similar good feeling and forbearanc« 
prevail everywhere, there will be n 
need for ‘‘laws”’ forsugarers. The ol 
law used to be that ‘they shall tak: 
who have the power, and they shall kee; 
who can.” But things are different now 
and one great use of our paper is tha 
he who takes, may help others to tak 
also; and he who has more than h 
needs, shall not keep them, but oblig 
some less favoured collector, who wi 
also be able to repay the kindness in th 
same way- 

Notr.—Dr. Knaggs (Guide, p. 99 
says :—‘‘ In the neighbourhood of lar 
towns the beat. which the collector hz 
bailed is considered his for the eveni 
only, but in large forests or other loc 
ities where there is unlimited space fi 
the selection of suitable spots, the be 
chosen is retained by the same collect 
during the whole of his sojourn,” &c. 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 
DISPAR, Hw. Pl. 20, Fig. 1. 


The Large Copper. 

“Dispar, Ha., Dis'par, dispar, unlike; on 
account of the disparity in appearances of 
@ne Sexes.” AL. 


Imago. Plate 20, fig 1. Male, bright 
coppery red, with a narrow black hind mar- 
gin and a black spot in the centre of both 
wings. The female has one or more black 
spots on the forewing, nearer the base than 
‘the central spot, and a row of seven between 
it and the hind margin, which is broader 
black than inthe male. The hind wing of 
the female is much suffused with black 
scales, except on a narrow band next the 
‘hind margin. 


Larva.—Onisciform, “ green, with darker 
dorsal stripe, and one paler stripe on each 
ide (Freyer)."' Stainton’s Mannel. 


Pupa.—« Obese, blunt at both extremi- 
ties, attached by minute hooks at the caudal 
extremities, and also by a belt round the 
waist.’’ Newman. 


Food Plant.—« Rumex hydvolopathum 


(great water dock) and R. agquaticus.”’ Stain- 
ton’s Manuel. 


Times of Appearance. — The 
Butterfly used to emergein June or July; 
the 25th June being the earliest authentic 
date I have seen recorded. The ege was 
aid in July or early in August, and the larva 
bybernated small, reappearing in Spe to 
feed up by May or June. 

Habitat.—Haworth states this species 
was first found in Wales, by the Botanist 
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Hudson, but the localities known with any 
certainty were Whittlesea Mere in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Yaxley Fen in Huntingdon- 
shire. It iseasy to see that an insect, hyber- 
nating in the larva state, on a water plant, 
is liable to be destroyed whenever the food 
was submerged. Mr. H. B. Hodgkinson, 
of Preston, states in the Entomologists’ 
Weekly Intelligencer, for 1858 (Vol. iv. page 
ro), that he has seen this species ‘in Cum- 
berland, have taken a very deliberate look 
at it, and lost it after all”; and Mr. W. 
Winter, of Ranworth, on page 131 of the 
same volume, under date of June 2oth, says: 
‘This species has again appeared in the 
tens here; I saw four yesterday, but missed 
them all.’ One is recorded (Ent.) as having 
been seen on Hackney Marshes about three 
years ago. If insects that are seen, and not 
captured, are to be taken into serious con- 
sideration, we shall certainly have to admit 
Parnassius apollo to our lists, which has been 
seen often enough (see Y. N. vol. i page 293). 
Mr. Hodgkinson gives no date, by Mr. Win- 
ter’s date (19th June) is earlier than the 
earliest authentic record I have met with. 
In Kirby's catalogue, the Dispar of Haworth 
is supposed to be confined to England. 
Dr. Staudinger’s catalogue also gives the 
type as having occured only in England, but 
he gives a variety Rutilus, Wernb., which is 
said to be smaller, and to have smaller spots, 
and is found in France, Germany, and South 
and East Europe. This I expect is the full 
range of the species abroad. 


Variation.—The variety Rutilus has 
been already named. Specimens of this 
form and of the British type vary in size and 
distinctness of the black spots, and the 
amount of suffusion on the hind wing. A 
female in Mr. Dale’s collection is nearly 
black, and a specimen in Mr. Sidebotham's 
collection seems to approach the var Schmid- 
tii of Phileas, having the forewing inclining 
to silvery towards the hind margin. 
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PHLGEAS, Linn. Pl. 20, fig. 2. 


The .Small Copper. 


‘“PHLGAS, 2, Phileas, a surname of Venus, 
perhaps connected with Latin flos, Enlish 
bloom.” A.L. 


Imago.—Plate 20, fig 2. Bright coppery 
red, with numerous nearly square black 


a bright coppery coppery red band before 
the hind margin. 


Larva.—Onisciform, green, a deep red 
dorsal stripe and a pale red mark along the 
side where it projects over the legs. Some- 
times it is paler and without the red 
markings. 


Pupa.—Short and stumpy, rather flatter 
on the under side; in colour, dull brown 
with darker markings. 


Food Plants.—vVarious species of 
Dock (Rumex). 


Time of Appearance.--There appear 
to be three broods of this beautiful little 
butterfly each year. It appears first on the 
wing in April or May, the eggs then de- 
posited hatch in about ten days, and the 
larva feeds up in about three weeks; it 
remains ten or twelve days in pupa, and 
the butterfly is on the wing again by the 
end of June. The same relative periods 
may be taken with the second brood, 
andthe imago may be found in September 
and October. The larvz from these butter- 
flies hybernate very small, reappearing 
early in the year. Though ‘the dates 
given are those at which a _ greater 
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number of specimens may be found than at) 
any other period, there appear always to be 
a few that either do not feed up so rapidly, 
or are delayed from some other cause, and 
odd specimens are often found at intermedi-' 
ate dates. 


Habitat.—An abundant butterfly in 
most of places all over Britain. It is ver 
common in lanes, railway embankments, and 


waste places. It is widely distributed all 


far as California, and I have a poor speci- 
men from Venezuela, given me by Mr. Har- 
wood, of Colchester. This is a more South- 
etly locality for the species than has yet 
been recorded in America. A variety of it 


is also found in Abyssinia. 


Variation.—This is one of our most 
variable species, and the different forms it 
assumes are most protean. The ground 
colour varies from the bright copper of the 
type through paler yellow to perfectiy pur 
silvery white, which is called Schmidtii, Gerh. 
In the other direction it varies by the fore- 
wing being suffused with dark scales until 
they nearly resemble the hind wings, I have 
one from Sherwood Forest with very little 
of the coppery red remaining; another witk 
still less is in the collection of Mr. Stevens; 
and another given me by Mr. G. F. Mathew 
and taken by him on the island of Pacha) 
limon, in the Sea of Marmora, which only 
shows it in certain lights like the blue o 
A.Ivris. This also has short tails to the hinc 
wing, and is the variety Timeus, Cram. 
(called Eleus, Fab., by Staudinger), whicl 
is found in that part of the world. Beside 
these changes in the ground colour, th 
spots vary in number and size, being very 
few and small in a specimen of Mr. Howar 
Vaughan’s, and forming a broad band in 
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specimen of Mr. Marriotts, taken at Finch- 
ley, 1876. The coppery band on the hind 
wing varies, being very small on Mr. Steven's 
dark specimen, named above, reduced toa 
few red streaks on a specimen of Mr. Greg- 
son’s, and entirely wanting in another in the 
same cabinet. These may be called natural 
changes, but many very abnormal varieties 
exist. Mr. Gregson and Mr. Sidebottom 
have each one with the forewings like Sch- 
midtit, but the hind wings are of the normal 
form. Mr. Gregson has another with 
only a part of one forewing silvery, and 
all the rest as usual, and others similar 


exist in other collections, Mr. Bond has 
a wonderful variety, which has the 
black spots and copper portions of 


the wing as usual, but the costa and hind 
margin of the forewing and basal portion of 
the hind wing are smoky grey. Mr Side- 
botham has one with the whole half of 
This 
taken at Colchester, where he also got a 
dark one similar to that of Mr. Steven's, 
named above. Mr. Vaughan has one, in 
which the coppery portion of the wing is 
pale smoky brown, with the veins of the 
forewing paler ; but the two most extraordin- 
ary aberrations are in the collections of Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. S. Webb. 
specimen has all the wings pale smoky red, 
the hind margin of the forewings, and basal 
portion of the hind wings, smoky grey, the 


the fore wing dark smoky. was 


Mr. Stevens’ 


red band of the hind wing being very pale 
grey. The locality of this specimen is not 
known. Mr. Webb's specimen is still more 
wonderful and more difficult to describe in 
words. The costa and hind margin of the 
forewing, usually black, are pale drab, the 
spots are paler, and the veins are also paler 
drab, giving the insect a reticulated appear- 
ance. The hind wings are all pale drab, 
except that there are a few small red spots 
to indicate where the band should be. 
Other named forms given in Kirby are 
Chinensis, Feld, occuring at Shanghai; 


Pseudo phieas, Que., from Abyssinia; 
Americana, D’Urb., from Massachusets, and 
Hypophieas Boisd, from California. I am not 
acquainted with any of these except Amevi- 
cana, which is orange yellow instead of 
copper colour, but does not differ so much 
as many British specimens that are not 
considered to be worthy of being called 
varieties. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosnEy, Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield- 


EXCHANGE. 


DupLICATES.—Fine specimens of Nebu- 
losa, Herbida, &c., also hand-painted 
drawings of 40 remarkable varities of Caja, 
on cards suitable for albums. DESIDERATA 
Larve.—S. L. Mosely, Beaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 


NOTES, &c. 


A. ALNI Brep.—On June Ist a beautiful 
Acronycta Alni emerged from a chrysalis 
which we had found in the autumn. 


A. LEPORINA.—On July 6th, we took a 
beautiful specimen of Acronycta Leporina 
at rest ona birch tree.--R. PREscoTT DECIE, 
Brockleton Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 


YELLOW VARIETY OF Z. FILIPENDULZ.—I 
am pleased to be able to record that I have 
bred two specimens of the yellow variety of 
Z. filipendule. The first emerged on Saturday, 
the 2nd of July, and the other the next day. 
I only had about thirty pupz. I have been 
particularly fortunate with this variety > 
for the first year I collected I bred one and 
captured another, which I gave to Messrs. 
Gardiner and Robson here,—J. J. Dixon, 
Alliance street, Hartlepool. 
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BRITISH REPTILES. 


I have been reading your paper on 
the British Reptiles. I find you have omit- 
ted one, viz.: the “C. Levis"' the Smooth 
Snake. I send you a sheet of a publication 
called ‘‘ Young England,” published some 
years ago, with a good figure of the snake. 
I shall be glad to have it back again when 
you have read it. As to the Edible Frog it 
was found at Foulmin Fen, Cambs.: some 
years before it was found in Norfolk. The 
first notice of it is in the vol. of the Zoolo- 
gist for 1844, but my friend had known the 
animal some years before, though he did not 
know the name until September, 1833, and 
from the quantity I saw in 1844, I think they 
must have been there many years, the place 
where they were found, being a very out of 
the way place, will account for their not 
having been noticed long before; an old 
Fen-man told me, they had been there as 
long as he could remember. I very much 
doubt the Green Lizard, L. Viridis having 
been really met with in this country, if one 
or two have been taken they may have been 
escaped ones, or may have been turned out, 
I know of specimens that have escaped. 
You have said nothing about the great vari- 
ation in colour that the ‘‘ Viper’”’ is subject 
to; I have some specimens quite black, 
browns of shades up to bright mahogany 
I have also seen the ground with a creamy 
white, and have one in spirits, and some 
nearly as green as some of the common 
snake. The Common snake does not seem 
to vary much, thecolours are much brighter 
after changing their skin, as in the Smooth 
snake. The Blind worm is very common in 
places in the Isle of Portland, you could a 
a few years ago, hardly turn over a large 
stone without finding one. I have never 
seen one coloured as you describe on the back, 
which has always been brownish grey or 
creamy white more or less mottled and 
sometimes a few spots, the belly bluish 
black ; there isin most specimens a narrow 
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black line down the centre of the back. 
I think the following isa correct list of the 
Reptiles that are found in this country :— 


The Scaly Lizard 
Sand Lizard 
Slow Worm 
Common Snake 
Smooth Do. 
Viper 
Common Frog 
Edible Do. 
Common Toad 
Natterjack do. 
Common Warty Newt 
Smooth do. 
Palmated do. 


The two Turtles are certainly only acci- 
dental visitors. —FrREpDK. Bonp, Staines, 
Middlesex. 


A BOTANICAL RAMBLE IN 
TEESDALE. 
By Dr. joun W. ELLis. 
(Continued from page 255.) 

Before breakfast next morning we found 
time to explore the remains of Barnard 
Castle, and obtained a fine view from the 
summit of the Round Tower. After our 
breakfast, we started afoot for Middleton, 
but, after paying a visit at Cotherstone, we 
took the train from the latter place to Mid- 
dleton-in-Teesdale, sending all the ‘ traps’’ 
we could spare, home by rail. After a four 
miles walk along the High Road to the 
High: Force Inn, we struck off down a foot- 
path on the left, and found ourselves at 
Winch-Bridge, where the river is spanned 
by a swing bridge, the undulations of which, 
when you are walking across it, give onea 
very uneasy feeling about the pit of the 
stomach. After a good lunch on the other 
side of the bridge, we commenced botanizing | 
in earnest, as the spot seemed a likely one 
for rare plants; and, indeed, we were fairly 
rewarded by the following :—Potentilla Fruti- 
Galium boveale; Equisetum umbrosum 
the mealy Primrose 


cosa ; 
(var. Drummondit) ; 
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(Primula favinosa) ; Antennaria dioica, &c., &c. 
Recrossing the bridge we regained the high 
road, and found growing by it the Melan- 
choly Thistle (Cavduus heterophyllus) ; San- 
guisorba officinalis ; the Ladies’ Mantle (Alche- 
milla vulgaris) ; a peculiar variety (Rothii) of 
the Lady fern ; the black-stalked spleen wort 
(A. trichomanes) ; and the Brittle fern (Cystof- 
tevis fragilis). After a good tea at the High 
Force Inn, we walked through the planta- 
tion of larches to the High Force—the 
greatest cataract in England. The roar of 
the great volume of water, which pours into 
the black chasm below, is heard distinctly 
at the Inn, a distance of a mile. In the river 
below are fine trout, and the High Force Inn 
is celebrated for its trout breakfasts. 
The following morning we found the rain 
coming down in torrents, and had almost 
decided to return home, but as the rain 
diminished about ten o'clock, we pushed on 
over the moors to Widdy Bank, which we 
‘reached in abouttwo hours. After ascertain- 
ing that we could have a bed for the night, 
at the farm just at the foot of the fell, we 
left our things there, and wandered over the 
fell, amid the bogs and rills—where the 
beautiful starry Saxifraga aizoides was grow- 
ing in profusion. On the high lands about 
here, the Yellow-mountain Pansy (Viola 
lutea) was abundant, as likewise were the 
common Sundew (Dyoseva rotundifolia) and 
the Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris), and on 
the top of Widdy Bank fell, we found fine 
specimens of two of the Lycopodia (L. silago 
and selaginoides). Crossing over the fell, we 
made tracks—rather devious ones, on ac- 
count of having to go round bogs, &c.—for 
the ‘‘ Weel’’; as the only quiet portion of 
the Tees, just above Caldron Snout, is called. 
Scrambling among huge masses of fallen 
rock, we soon found ourselves at the mag- 
nificent cataract—Caldron Snout—a fall of 
about 200 feet in length, which is crossed by 
a narrow bridge about 15 inches wide— 
crossing which makes one feel giddy as you 
look into the boiling torrent below. After 
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luncheon on the rocks, in full view of the 
cascade, we searched the meadow land on 
the Westmoreland side, for botanical speci- 
mens, and were rewarded with the fragrant 
Gymnadenia conopsea, several specimens of the 
globe flower (Trollius Europeus). Recrossing 
the river we worked Falcon clints—a lofty 
range of Basalt—for Woodsia ilvensis; but 
like many other botanical visitors to this 
neighbourhood, without success. Among 
the fallen rocks, at the foot of the cliffs, we 
found fine specimens of the Oak and Beech 
ferns,the prickly shield fern (Polystichum acule- 
atum) and the mountain fern (Lastrea 
Oveopteris, &c. 

Next morning, by our hosts’ advice, we 
retraced our steps, as he informed us the 
road over the fells to Appleby was a difficult 
one to find. We took the opposite bank of 
the Tees, through the juniper-covered moors 
—the shooting ground of the Duke of Cleve- 
land—and beneath the frowning Cronkly 
Fell, past a frothy cataract—the White Force 
—until we reached a range of cliffs overlook- 
ing the High Force. The whole bank of 
the Tees was clothed with the Potentilla fru- 
ticosa, a plant found nowhere else. Leaving 
the river we struck for Holwick Scars, a 
range of lofty crags, where we found the 
parsley fern (Allosorus crispus) very abundant, 
and where among Asflenium trichomanes my 
friend bagged a single specimen of Asplenium 
marinum ; Cystopteris fragilis was one of the 
most abundant ferns at the top of the scars, 
along with Blechnum boreale. From Holwick 
Scars we took the road to Middleton, where 
we fouud the wild raspberry (Rubas idzus) 
plentiful, and a few specimens of the grass 
of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris). Arriving 
at the station just in time to catch the train, 
we left behind us with regret the beautiful 
and romantic scenery among which we had 
wandered for the previous week, looking 
forward to other excursions of a similar 
character which we hoped would follow— 
but which circumstances have rendered very 
unlikely at present. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


T this time of the year the greater 
A part of our young people are at 
home for the holidays, and Paterfamilias 
and Materfamilias too are much troubled 
to know what to do with them during 
Tired with the 
duties of the day, the father cannot bear 
their noise, and the poor mother sighs 
many a time as she is 


“Setting out the tea things, 
For a howling herd of hungry boys,”’ 


and wishes the Midsummer holidays 
were not quite so long. Lads who have 
been at school all day, with ‘‘home 
work” for the evenings, and only Sat- 
urday with nothing to do, have not 
found the time hang heavy on their 
hands, but when Midsummer with its 
six or seven weeks holiday has arrived, 
when the weather is fine and the days 
long, it often happens that the holidays 
which are looked forward to with much 
exuberance of delight, are found not to 


these weary weeks. 


be quite so pleasant as time goes on. 
At first they would say with the Poet, 


 Blest power of sunshine, genial day, 
What balm, what life is in thy ray; 
To feel thee is such real bliss, 

That had the world no joy but this, 
To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, 
Oh! ‘twere a world too exquisite.’’— 


JULY 23rp, 1881. 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


Vol. 2. 


But getting out into the fresh country 
air, which of itself was almost enough 
to begin with, ceases to have so great a 
charm, and if the youths are to be kept 
out of mischief, they must have some- 
thing to do. ‘The ordinary amusements 
of young people may be all very well in 
their way. It is not our place to speak 
disparagingly of them, but they have 
one fault—they are amusements and 
nothing more. They may serve as pas- 
time in the true sense of the word—to 
pass the time, but they do no more than 
that. 


no intellectual 


They afford no food for the mind, 
improvement follows 
even the best of our athletic sports, and 
as a consequence they either pall, or 
those who follow them cease to have 
We would not 
for instance say a word against such a 


any higher aspirations. 


game as cricket, which is no doubt an 
exeeedingly manly and attractive game. 
But it cannot require much intellect to 
play even at cricket, and the youth 
whose aspirations rise no higher than a 
good average score, or even to be the 
champion player of his neighbourhood, 
has certainly little desire for mental 
advancement. On several previous occa- 
sions, and again at this holiday season, 
we put forth the pursuit of Natural 
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History as an amusement, that while it |"Blowon =? ¢ Hest Goleta Meee it 
will fascinate its votaries by the pleasure 
it affords them, will also tend greatly to 
A lad with 


tastes this way is apt to be found fault 


their mental improvement. 


with by an order-loving mother for 
bringing so much rubbish into the house. 
He will be called “cruel” for taking a 
bird’s nest, or attempting to preserve a 
He will be “dirty ”’ if he 
attempts to skin a bird, and a few dried 
Yet in 
all seriousness we would urge upon 


few insects. 


wild flowers will be ‘“litter.’’ 


parents to foster and encourage such 
tastes, and even to try and create them 
where they do not exist. They have 
not only the advantages of many other 
out-door amusements, but they give in- 
door amusement also; and this amuse- 
ment is not only innocent of itself, but 
is of a character certain to elevate and 
improve the mind. 

We have noticed during the last few 
years that in various parts of the country 
Exhibitions are being held, where prizes 
are offered for competition in different 
departments, and it has given us much 
pleasure to see, in connection with such 
competitions that Natural History ex- 
hibits hold now a much more prominent 
place than they used to do. Catalogues 
of such exhibitions have been through 
hands 


amounting to from Five pounds to 


our lately, in which prizes 
Twenty have been awarded for Stuffed 
Birds and Animals, Collections of In- 
sects, of Shells, Dried Plants, Seaweeds, 
We have also 


seen in Flower Show Catalogues, prizes 


‘*Best Bouquet of Wild 


Fossils, Minerals, &c. 


offered for the ‘ 


ON Ne 


Flowers,”’ “ Best Collection of British 
Ferns, collected and grown by the ex- 
hibitor,”” &¢. se: 
show not only that taste in this direction 


Such things as these 


is being developed, but that it is con- 
sidered desirable it should be still fur- 
ther developed. We know from our 
own experience that lads who spend a 
good deal of their leisure in Natural 
History pursuits are the equal at school 
work, if not the superior, of the best of 
those who “ go in for’’ Cricket, or Foot- 
ball, or kindred amusements. Parents 
then, who find holiday time a trial of 
their patience and endurance, will do 
well to cultivate such tastes in the 
rising generation, and we are sure the 
result would be successful in every 
way. 

We have spoken of boys and young 
men only to-day, but it must not be 
nnderstood that we would exclude young 
ladies from participation in the pleasures 
of this pursuit. Former articles have 
spoken plainly enough on this point, 


and to them we must refer our readers. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to re sent to J. H. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostey, Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTes.—Cardamines, Auriflua, Men- 
thastri, Lubricepeda, Dispar, Orbona, Fim- 
bria (one), Pronuba (very abundant here 
this year if wanted by correspondents). 
DESIDERATA. —Sinapis, C. album, T. Quer- 
cus, W. album, Mundana, Irrorella, Came- 
lina, Rubricosa, &c.—H. FRERE, 


Queen’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


ACTA 
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DupticaTes.—Larve of Lubricipeda, &c. 
DEsIDERATA.—Other Larve. S.L. Mosley, 
Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


Larve of H. jacobea,on receipt of box 
and return postage.—GrorGcE F. MILLER, 
23, Bensham Terrace, Gateshead. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


CAPTURES AT HONEYDEW. A portion of 
a hedge in my garden is composed of Sallow, 
and observing the other day they were much 
infested with Aphides, I went at night with 
a lantern to see if any Noctuz were feeding 
on the honey dew. I have taken or seen the 
following during the past week :—L. comma, 
impurva and pallens, X. lithoxylea and polyodon, 
M. brassice and ancceps, A. basilinea (including 
one with a dark red band across the wing), 
gemina and oculea, M. strigilis and fasciuncula, 
C. morpheus and cubicularis, A segetum, excla- 
mationis and porphyrea. The last named I 
have never taken here before, and believe 
only one specimen has been previously 
obtained, by Mr. Gardner, at sugar, about 
two yearsago. T. pronuba, N. augur, plecta, 
C. nigrum, festiva, and baja, H. oleracea and 
pist, P. V-aureum, B. vepandata and. C. russata. 
I have given a full list because I have not 
seen an account of the species frequenting 
honeydew before. I have no doubt I will 
yet add considerably to the list—Joun E. 
Rosson, West Hartiepool. 


CAPTURES AT LEWISHAM.—I shall feel 
obliged if you will kindly insert the following 
captures made by myself and brother, at 
sugar, during the past 10 days. On the 
nights that we sugared, the sky was very 
clear, and the wind chilly, but there was 
no moon to interfere with our sport; the 
following were among our captures :—1 fine 
C. ligniperda ; 3 A. megacephala ; 1 A. aceris; 
1 A.rumicis ; A. pisit, common; A. basilinea 
plentiful, as was W. plecta and T. orbona; T. 
pronuba and X. polydon had their fighting 
instincts highly developed. X. lithowylea 
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and A. gemina were fairly represented ; 1 WV. 
festiva ; 1 N. triangulum and N. augur plen- 
tiful; 7 G. trilinea ; 2 L. comma; 3 D. pin- 
astri; 3 L. lithargyria; 3 £. lucipara ; and 
M. typica was so plentiful that it became 
quite a nuisance, averaging at least 4 or 5 
to each patch of sugar. C. A. MARRIOTT, 
11, George Lane, Lewisham, Kent. 


Tue Mote. It may be interesting to 
some of the some of the readers of the 
Young Naturalist to know that I have several 
varieties of the Mole taken about here. It 
seems to vary from black to white. I have 
white, cream colour, dun, slate colour, and 
various shades of grey and black.—THOMAS 


Hann, Byers Green. 


Notes on V. C-ALBuM.—'' We have all, 
when out of doors, worked hard this season 
for larve of this species, as we failed to get 
ova, and we never in all our years took so 
many. Besides the one I sent you, I have 
at this time, one emerged, found on currant, 
and two pupe on the same tree still to 
emerge, and one larve nearly full fed; on 
nettle three larve have been found. On 
Friday, June 24th, a pupa and a tiny just 
hatched larva were found on currant (the 
latter is the larva I have still feeding). This 
shows they must have been deposited at 
very different times. 
told you my son took a C. album on the wing 
on Good Friday; about this time the ova 
producing these now in pupa must have 
been laid; then came a season of cold, when 
doubtless the butterflies returned to hyber- 
nation, and when once more the weather be- 


If you remember I 


came warm, they were again on the wing, and 
our young larva,would be from an egg depos- 
ited then. Does not this seem reasonable? 
On the 22nd. of June my eldest girl was 
driving for a friend, and resting on a flower 
sunning itself, she watched for a few minutes, 
a splendid freshly emerged C. album. She 
longed to get out and try to catch it, but her 
pony was too fresh to permit her to venture 
to alight. Even since I have been trying to 
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‘take an early specimen, but not one has even 
been seen. The one that has emerged, off 
currant, is scarcely as pale as most nettle 
ones, so faras my memory serves, but I have 
not one to compare with it. The currant 
pupa shall be kept apart from the nettle 
ones, and on my return I will send youa 
specimen off both plants.”’ 

(I have taken the liberty of extracting 
the above notes from a private letter from 
Mrs. Hutchinson, of Leominster, as they 
tend to confirm still further, her former 
evidence on the double broodedness of this 
butterfly. If all doubtful points could beas 
satisfactorily cleared up as this has been, it 
would be something to the credit of our 
British entomologists.—John E. Robson, 
West Hartlepool.) 


BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


Titres LAE L. 
Falco tinnunculus, Linn. 


Torn Falk (Sweden). 
Cudyll Cock (Anct. Brit). 

TINNUNCULUS.--“ Conjectured from Tinnio 
—to chirp.’’—Morris. 

S1z€.—Male, length 13in. to 14 in., ex- 
panse, 2 ft. 3in. or 4 in. 
larger. 

Plumage.—The adult male has the 
bill bluish horn-colour, black at the tip and 
lighter at the base. Top and sides of head 
greyish slate colour, with a dark streak 
down the centre of each feather. Back light 
chestnut brown, each feather having a black 
shaft and a dark triangular spot near the 
tip. Primary and secondary wing-feathers 
greyish black with lighter edges. Tail, pale 
slaty blue, with a black band about an inch 
in width near the end, the tips of the 
feathers being white. Chin white, with a 
dark patch on each jaw. Throat creamy, 
shading off to a purple tint on the breast 


Female rather 
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and belly, the breast having small longitu- 
dinal streaks, and the belly, spots of darker 
colour. Thighs buff, with a few small black 
streaks, the feathers in front reaching below 
the knee; under tail coverts white; legs 
and cere yellow ; eyes dark hazel-brown. 

THE FEMALE does not differ so much in 
size from the male as is generally the case 
with birds of prey. Both the back and the 
under parts are more mottled with dark, 
though the ground colour, especially of the 
latter, is lighter. The tail has about seven 
bars of dark colour, the ground being red- 
dish brown; occasionally the ground colour 
in very old females is dingy slate blue. 

IMMATURE BIRDS resemble the female in 
colour, the spots in the male becoming less 
at every moult. The blue tail is not 
attained until the third or fourth moult. 

THE YOUNG are at first covered with 
white down tinged with yellowish. 

VARIETIES are very rare. A pair of white 
ones, however, were reported some time ago 
in the Zoologist. 

Note.—The note of the Kestrel has 
been described as resembling the words, 
pli pli, pli, or “pri, spr, pra— 

Flight.—The regular flight of the Kes- 
trelis generally a graceful sail, but it hasa 
peculiar habit of remaining poised in one 
place for a considerable time while exami- 
ning the ground below for prey. When 
its keen eye catches sight of some object of | 
attraction, the hawk suddenly drops, then 
poises again, repeating this at intervals, 
until either the prey escapes, or the bird 
swoops down and carries off its victim. 
From this habit it is often called the Wind- 
hover. 

Migration.—Harting states that the 
Kestrel is migratory; moving northward in 
spring, and returning south in the full of 
the year; but probably few, if any, leave 
England. 

Food.—Although the Kestrel will some- 


times attack small birds, and has even been 
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known to devour its own species, yet these 
are exceptional cases, its staple food consist- 
ing of field-mice, frogs, newts, and snakes, 
as well as small animals and large insects, 
with which latter it chiefly supplies her young. 
On this account it should be encouraged 
rather than persecuted, as it renders great 
service to the farmer, and does little injury, 
if any, to the game preserver. 

In CONFINEMENT this bird is often made 
a pet, those becoming most docile and tame 
which are taken from the nest when young 
and reared by hand. Even when allowed 
their liberty, they will return to be fed, and 
have even been known to bring a partner. 
One pair is recorded as having bred in cap- 
tivity. Hancock states that he could never 
teach it to fly at birds, probably because 
these do not form its natural food. 


Habitat.—This bird seems to be a com- 
mon species, perhaps the most common 
Hawk, in all parts of Britain, except the 
extreme south-west of England; but like all 
other birds of prey, it is much scarcer than 
it was formerly. 

ABROAD it is found in almost all parts 


of Europe; also in some parts of Asia and 
Africa. 

Nest.—A rock side or face of a sea cliff 
is frequently selected as a site for the nest 
More often, however, it is placed in a tree, 
or on the old nest of a crow or magpie, 
which is repaired. Several cases are on 
record of its having built in hollow trees, 
and on church steeples and old ruins. The 
nest is very loosely put together, made of 
sticks and lined with some softer substance, 
such as grass or wool. 

Eggs.—From four to six eggs are laid 
early in the season, generally before the end 
of March or early in April. The ground 
colour is greyish or yellowish white with 
dark red blotches. Sometimes the ground 
colour is red-brown, spotted and smeared 
with darker colour. 
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The VARIETIES of the egg sometimes occur 
dirty white without any red blotches or 
stains. One is recorded in the Zoologist, 
vol. viii, p. 7640, as being pure white. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are from specimens in my 
own collection, taken in Yorkshire. Figs. 
3 and 4 are from drawings kindly furnished 


by Mrs. Battersby, of Cromlyn, Ireland. 


BRITISH REPTILES. 


In your article on British Reptiles, in the 
Young Naturlist, page 212, it is stated that 
Grey's banded Newt (Ommatotriton vittatus) 
had been met with near London, and that 
the specimens were in the British Museum. 
I might say that the same species is also 
described in ‘‘ Cooke's British Reptiles."’ 


According to Vol. iii. of the ‘* Zoologist,” 
page 61, it appears that Grey's Banded Newt 
(O. vittatus) may altogether be removed from 
the British catalogue. 


It was first introduced into the British 
list by Jenyn’s, in 1855, on the faith of some 
specimens found in a bottle in the British 
Museum, by the late Dr. Grey, which being 
associated with some British Newts, were 
supposed to have been obtained in the 
neighbourhood of London. 


Through a somewhat similar error, some 
specimens in the Jarden des Plantes, at 
Paris, were believed by Valenciennes to 
have been obtained in France, near Soul; 
and other examples were supposed to have 
been found living at Antwerp. It has thus 
come to pass that naturalists, copying one 
from another, have assigned England, 
France, and Belgium as localities for this 
Newt. It now turns out, from M. Lataste’s 
researches, that all these localities are 
erroneous, and that the so-called vittatus is 
no other than Triton Ophryticus of Berthold, 
an Eastern species found in Syria and Asia 
Minor. The British Newts are therefore 
reduced to three in number.—H. T. Sopritr. 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozpson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


FamMiILy IV. LYCAENIDZ. 


This is an extensive group of small butter- 
flies, often of extreme beauty. The ‘cop- 
pers,’ ‘blues,’ and ‘‘ hair streaks,’’ of our 
British fauna, being representative of the 
principal genera. The larve, as already 
said, are onisciform or woodlouse shaped, 
the legs being concealed under the project- 
ing sides, and the head is generally very 
small. The pupais short and stout, attached 
by the tail and also with a band of silk 
It is divided into about 
40 genera, which include fully 1,200 species, 


across the middle. 


nearly twice the number known 30 years 
ago. In very many of the species, the sexes 
differ considerably in colour and markings, 
as will be seen in the description of most of 
those occuring in this country. Only three 
genera occur in Britian, which may be 


readily distinguished as follows :— 


I. Upper side bright coppery red. 
Genus I.—Lyc@na. 


II. Upper side blue, often brown in female. 
Underside with black spots, generally 
in a white ring. 

Genus IJ.—POLYomMMaATUS. 

III. Underside with an irregular pale line 

across the centre portion of the wing. 

Hind wing generally with a short tail. 

Genus ITI.—THEcLa. 


LYCAENA, Fabr. 
By EVE ne, a 


Genus. I. 
‘““ LYCANA, she-wolf. 
Sodoffsky proposes Lycia a surname of 
Diana.’’—A.L. 

Changes are always undesirable, and as 
the generic name used above is not that in 
general use, it seems necessary to give some 
explanation. The genus has had more names 


used by British authors than there are 
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British species. Stephens and Curtis use 
the name Lycena, which is also adopted in 


Kirby’s Synonymic catalogue (1871). In 


| Doubleday’s Synonymic list (1850), and 


Newman’s British Butterflies, it is called 
Polymmatus, Latr. In Westwood's Gen. 
D.L. (1852), Stainton’s Manual, and in 
Kirby’s Manual of European Butterflies, it 
is called Chrysophanus, which is also used by 
Dr. Staudinger in his Synonymic catalogue 
(Dresden, 1871.) When authorities differ, 
who shall decide? It was necessary to make 
a choice, and I select Lycena for the follow- 
ing reasons: Latreille’s genus Polyommatus 
(1805) includes both the ‘ Blues”’ and the 
‘“Coppers,”’ and the ‘‘ Blues”’ are the typ- 
ical section of the genus. Hubner’s name 
of Chrysophanus was not used till 1816, 
while the Fabrician name Lycena (1807), is 
not only the earliest name of the genus as it 
now stands, but it is the earliest used by a 
British author, and is adopted by Kirby in 
his most recent work. The name Polyom- 
matus is thus left for ‘‘ the Blues,” for which 
it is most appropriate, meaning ‘ many 
eyed.” 


‘‘ Lyc@Na is a genus of about fifty species, 
of which nearly a dozen are European, and 
several others inhabit the countries border- 
on Europe. About the same number occur 
in America, principally in the Northern por- 
tion of that continent, only one being re- 
corded from South America (L. Atahualpa, 
Wall., from Chili). The others are scat- 
tered over Asia and Africa, and one each 
are recorded from Australia and New 
Zealand. Only two species have been dis- 
covered in the British Islands, of which one 
alas, has become quite extinct, not having 
been taken for 30 years, it can now only be 
obtained when old collections are broken 
up. 

(Note.—The above should have preceded 
the account of the species C. Dispar and 
Phigas,in our last number, but was acciden- 
tally misplaced.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY DIARY: 
By J. W. Carter, Bradford. 


June 1st. C. pusaria and H. adusta out, 
Bingley (E.P.P.B.) ; A. remutata out, Shipley 
Glen; Larve of B. cailune in hundreds, 
Rombald’s Moor. 

June 2nd. £. albulata very abundant, 
Bingley (E.P.P.B.), swarmed in every mea- 
dow round here, where its food plant (Rhi- 
nanthus) Yellow-rattle grows. 
of the Common Sandpiper, containing four 
eggs, at Manywell’'s Reservoir, near Bingley 
 (E.P.P.B.) 

June 3rd. A. urtice out, Bingley (E.P.P.B.) 


June 4th. A.rumicis out (E.P.P.B.); H. 
hectus on the wing. Found full-fed larve 


Found nest 


of L. cesiata on Rombald’s Moor. Larve of 
Hybernide Shipley Glen. 
That of C.boveata was confined to Birch, 
and may be easily distinguished from its 
near ally (C. brumata) by its shining black 
head. Heard Nightjay at Shipley Glen. 


June 5th. N. camelina out, I also took 
S. belgiavia, since then it has been very 
common (E.P.P.B.) 

June 6th. Found nest of Pied Flycatcher, 
containing seven eggs, in a hole in the trunk 
of an old tree in Upper Wharedale. A 
Great Tit’s nest containing young was 
built in the same tree. M. montanata on the 
- wing (E.P.P.B.) B. rubi on the wing. 
N. cristulalis, A. fuliginosa, L. alsus, E. octo- 
maculalis, &c, out at Witherslack. Found 
larve, pupz and imagines of Z, filipendule 
at Grange. © 

June 7th. Found nest of Ray’s Wagtail 
in a pasture near Denholme (E.P.P.B.) 


in thousands, 


June 8th. Geraniwm phewn in flower, 
Cottingley (E.P.P.B.) 

June roth. Larve of Y. elutata and L.didy- 
mata very common on Billberry (S.L.M.) 
Hi. lupulinus, M. ocellata, H. dentina, and 
F. pimiaria out (E.P.P.B.) Bingley. 

June rith. S. populi out (E.P.P.B.) 
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June 12th. A. wlmata out, Hawksworth, 
very local (J.F.) 

June 13th. H. prasinana out N. plecta 
common, Goit-stock (J.A.B.) 

June 15th. H. velleda out, Huddersfield 
(S.L.M.) 

June 17th. Took one V.cambricaria (Bing- 
ley Wood). Itis not so abundant by far 
this year, as in the last two or three. 
(E.P.P-B.) 

June 18th. 4d. fwmata out, Bingley, very 
abundant this year (J.A.B.) M. albicizlata 
out; moths very common at sugar, includ- 
ing N. Plecta, X. rurea, and var. combusta, 
strigilis, fasciuncula, dentina, rumicis, thallasina, 
festiva, pisi, and gemina. Larve of pilosaria, 
defoliavia, trapezina, &c., feeding (S.L.M.) 


June 19th. M. galiata out, near Bingley 
(J.A.B.) I. lacteavia, A. luteata, E. palumbaria, 
A. candidata, C. propugnata, and E. affinitata 
out at Hawksworth, the latter species very 
local. A porphyvea on the wing, Rombald’s 
Moor; P. meticulosa, C. pamphilus, and Cock- 
chaffer (Melonontha vulgaris) out at Shipley 
Glen. Campanula rotundifolia in flower. 

June 2oth. As my brother and I were 
going to look for V. cambricaria we were sur- 
prised to see a brood of long-eared Bats, 
hawking for flies in a cave; we caught two 
of them. It is the commonest species of 
Bat in Bingley Wood. H. velleda out, actually 
swarmed (E.P.P.B.) 

June2ist. Erica tetralix in flower, Bingley 
(E.P.P.B.) Moths commonat sugar, Tene- 
brosa, augur, pronuba, oleracea, &c. (S.L.M.) 

June 23rd. Dog Rose (Rosa canina) in 
flower. ZL. cesiata out, took one almost 
black, a not uncommon variety in this dis- 
Found Sedge Warblers nest 
containing young (E.P.P.B.) 

June 24th. Took £. lucipara and A. por- 
phyrea. Saw tawny Owl flying about at 
dusk, Bingley Wood (E.P.P.B.) 

June 25th. ZL. heparata out, also S. olivalis 
(2;P:P-B:) 

June 26th. Took C spinula. 


trict (Bingly). 
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HOW TO BEGIN TO FORM A 
COLLECTION OF LEPI- 
DOPTERA. 

N our first volume we gave a number 
of articles intended for Lepidopter- 

ists who were just commencing the 
pursuit. One subject it appears we did 
not touch upon—How shall a beginner 
do with the first insects he obtains? 
He has not enough to arrange with any 
scientific precision, even if he knew 
their names, &c., which he does not. 
Many of his insects are probably in 
poor condition, and ill-set, but they are 
all he has, and he must make a begin- 
What shall 
he do to get most knowledge and make 


ning with them somehow. 


most progress with his first captures? 
This question, as put to us, does not 
seem very easy to answer. We know 
how we did ourselves, but we also know 
that several others who followed our 
example, tired of the pursuit before they 
really could be said to have begun; and 
it may be that we led them by a bad 
road. Perhaps if we relate our own 
experienee, others will supplement our 
remarks by giving us their recollections 
of their early struggles. 

The accidental sight of a small ill- 
arranged case of butterflies hung among 


AUGUST 6rnx, 1881. 


Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


——— 


Vol. 2. 


some cases of stuffed birds awakened 
us to the desire to have and know some- 
thing about such beautiful objects, and 
with the full zest of novelty we went 
Our 
first captures were two moths, afterwards 
known to be Luelidia mi, 
‘Cinnabar, so named by the owner of 


out next day to ‘‘catch” some. 
and one 


the case in question. These were grand 
species for a beginner to take, and, 
though they were pinned with common 
pins, and set we don’t know how, they 
and sent our 


were much admired, 


enthusiasm up to fever heat. Our cap- 
tures before the season closed were ten 
or twelve species of butterflies and a 
goodly number of moths. They were 
kept without any sort of arrangement 
in a soap box. Our friend knew the 
English names of a few conspicuous 
species: —V. urtice was the “ King 
William,” Semele was the ‘ Rock-eyed 
underwing,” and so on. 


The dingy 


ones he did not know. Stainton’s 
Manual was then publishing and we 
bought the first volume. Then hour 
after hour we pored and posed over it, 
generally wrong in our conclusions, but 
still getting nearer and nearer to being 
right. We had a case made with a 


glass lid. It was well and carefully 
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made—thanks to falling in with a good 
cabinet maker—and when. spring came 
we were eager for the fray. The ‘dear 
old Intelligencer”. was then in existence, 
and some kind Entomelogists: then as 
now occasionally offered to give species 
away. We got a box from one gentle- 
man and found out what. wretched 
abortions our finest specimens were. 
We fell in with/a;collector from another 
place, once when.out with our net. He 
taught us how-to set. and teld us what 
species that we could get were ‘“ good 
for exchange.” By autumn we. had,a 
goodly number that we ventured: to 
offer in the Intelligencer,.and we. ob- 
tained many species we could,not. get 
at home, and some that were; common 
enough as we found: out,.;in. time, 
Butterflies only were what.we sought 
to obtain. We now had three. more 
eases made exactly like the first, with 
the idea that they would do. for a cabin- 
et by and by.. Then we arranged our 
butterflies. according to the Manual, 
leaving blanks for those species we had 
not got. By this time we had taken 
over twenty butterflies and obtained 
nearly as many more in exchange, and 
‘when arranged they made a respectable 
show. We got no further this season. 
During the winter we had half-a-dozen 
more ases 
arrange ourHawks and Bombyces. What 
blanks there were. We had one Con- 
voluuli and a few of the commoner 
species. It was an old Scotchman who 
brought the Coxvolwuli, alive, and he in- 
sisted it was a “‘burd.” We pointed 
ont it had six legs, eager to show our 


made, and ventured ie 
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knowledge. “Never mind its legs,” 
said he, ‘‘look at its breest, it has 
feathers, it’s a burd.” 


his attention to the number of its wings, 


We again called 


only 1o get the same answer, “‘ never 
mind its wings, look at its breest, it has 
But “ burd ” 


or beast; it was Convolvulk, and was a 


feathers on, it’s a burd.” 


“wonderful addition to our scanty stock 


of Hawks... Exchanging this year filled 
up many blanks, and by the end of the 
time, we had a cabinet made to fit our 
drawers, and had, more made. until we 
could. squeeze in the whole of the 
British. Lepidoptera, Micros as well as 
Macros.. This arrangement served for 
a good many years, though we never 
went in, earnestly for the Micros, and 
though the drawers of the cabinet are 
not a very convenient size, they. are still 
in. use. |Now that cabinets can be 
bought of any size. and at any price, we 
would not recommend any one to follow 
our example in this particular, but we 
do not know if beginners can do much 


better than we did in other respects. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. H. Rosson, Bellerby 


Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to &.L. MosLEy, Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear S1r.---The enclosed pill-boxes con- 
tain brown-coloured pupz I found attached — 
to palings last month. in the shape and 
form 1 took them to be P. rape, but the 
colour was different, so 1 boxed them, and 
to-day I find they contain numerous Ichneu- 
mon which I suppose caused the colour'to 


change. They may be guite common fo. 
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you, but I thought no harm could be done 
‘in sending them. 

What swarms of Pronuba this year, they 
‘are quite a nuisance at sugar. I believe 
this to be a first-rate season. Yours truly, 
‘Tuos. W. Kine, 3, The Terrace, Camber- 
well, August 16, 188r. 

{ The Pupz are urtice, and the parasites a 

thalcide (?), similar to some we had from 
Rape last year. Possibly these are the 
‘same insects as those observed by a French 
Entomologist, and by Mr. Porritt, see Y.N., 
_yol.i., p. 94 and 114.---Eps. Y.N. 


EXCHANGE. 
Duplicates. Larve of O. Bidentata. 
Desiderata numerous. — A. BRAMWELL, 
‘Prior Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
- Duplicates. Jo.*, Cardui*, Atalanta, 
Caja*, Dominula*, Nebulosa*, Brunnea*, 


Festiva, Triangulum*, Oculea, Augur, Cons- 
persa, Helveola, Abietaria, Ornata, Irrorella, 
Tersata, Albieillata, Repandata,* Crepuscu- 
laria, Biundularia, Batis, Ferruginea.— 
C. H. WILLIAMS, 25, Portland Street, Soho, 
London, W. (Marked * Bred). 

Duplicates: larve of Nebulosa, Tenebrosa, 
&c. Desiderata: other larve, especially 
Tilia, Atropos, Ligustri, Porcellus, Elpenor, 
Stellatarum, Fuciformis, any Sesia, Asculi, 
Assellus, Testudo, Staticis, and many others 
for figuring—S. L. Mostey, Beaumont 
Park, Huddersfield. 

Having no time to follow collecting, as I 
could like and as it ought to be followed, I 
have decided to distribute what insects I 
have to any who will forward box, with 

_return postage; I will return boxes in turn 
as they arrive. I have a few pupa and a 

few hundreds of insects\—GEoRGE GREEN- 

“woop, 37, Woodlands Road, Bradford. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 
CoREMIA MUNITATA.—On Thursday last, 
July 21st, I had the pleasure of taking a fine 


_ female of this species, which has not been 
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taken here for fifteen or sixteen years. This 
is the second species that has been taken 
this year, that has not occured for many 
years previously. Surely this isa sign ofa 
good season.—JoHN E. Rosson, West 
Hartlepool. 

VARIETY OF Jay, &c.—Yesterday, July 
23rd, I saw at the house of a friend, among 
some other stuffed birds, a perfectly white 
Jay. 
did not change its colour on account of the 


It was shot during the winter, but 


cold weather, asit owner found it when 
quite small in its nest, and its plumage was 
then quite white. Among the same collec- 
tion, were a pair of Waxwings, obtained near 
Cambridge, several years ago.— ROBERT J. 
ATTYE, Stratford-on-Avon. 

CAPTURES AT STRATFORD-ON-AvON.—I 
have taken or seen the following Lepidop- 
tera, at sugar, during the last fortnight, 
July 12th to 23rd. I A. 
Psi; 1 A. megacephala; 1 L. conigera, 3 or 
4; LZ. lithargyria; L. comma and Pallens 
common; X. lithowylea, a few, and polyodon 
Oculea, 
Strigilis 
numerous; 2 or 3 A. ecelamationis and 
corticea ; Orbona, and one whichI believe to 
be Subsequa. Pronuba, a perfect nuisance ; 
N. augur, common; 1 NV. C-nigrwm and 1 
Triangulum; 1 T. subtusa; afew Trapezina ; 
7 <Affinis, H. Uleracea; 1 G. libatriz; 
1 Tragopogonis; 1 M. Typica; 2 M. Maura. 
Ropert. J. Attyz, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Ll. Derasa, a few; 


very numerous; 2 C. cytherea; 


plentiful, some black varieties; 


Goop oR Bap YEArS.—I do not know 
whether any of your correspondents have 
noted the fact, but I think the present year 
seems to be a good one for entomologists. 
Already I have taken the following Butter- 
flies, which I have never seen before.—Large 
Tortoiseshells (V. Polychlorus), Marbled 
Whites (A. Galathea), plentiful; Silver 
Washed and Pearl Bordered Fritiliaries 
(A. Paphia and Euphrosyne), very plentiful ; 
Chalk Hill and Adonis Blues (Lycena Cory- 
don and Adon's), the former very plentiful» 
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and Dingy and Large Skippers (L. Tages 
and H. Sylranus)—A. Davis, High-street, 
' Gt. Marlow, Bucks. 

Wiutp Fruit.—Can any of your corres- 
pondents inform me whether white wild 
raspberries are common, as I found several 

- bushes of them in anold chalk pit. In other 
parts of the same pit there were the red ones 
(Rub.s Ideus)—Also, last year I found 
growing by a stream, a bush of wild white 
currants. Are they at all common, as I 
have heard of wild red and black (Rides 
Rubrum and Nigrum) but not white.—Isip. 


Mussrooms.—In No. 87, yourcorrespond- 
ent R. Prescott Decie, states that ‘‘ mush- 
rooms have been coming up in their fields 
for the last fortnight.’’ It may interest her 
_to know that I gathered a very large mush- 


room early in June.—IBID. 


While walking from Worcester to Norton 
Camp at 11.45, on the night of Friday, the 
15th inst., I was surprised to hear what 
sounded to me like the noise produced by 
the common house cricket, in a place very 
nearly half a mile from any house. Aftera 
few minutes I discovered that the sound 
came from a tall elm-tree by the path, and 
apparently from about 15 or 20 feet up it. 
I never heard any sound like it before out 
of doors, and I should be very giad if you 
or any of the readers of the ‘‘ Young Natu- 
ralist’’ could tell me what is likely to have 
produced it. I may mention that the night 
was very still and warm.—F. E. PREscottT 
Deci£, Brockleton Court, Tenbury. 


NotToponta CuHaonia.---It may interest 
some of your readers to know that I took 
on Maple a fortnight ago a larva of N. Cha- 


onia which has since turned intoa chrysalis. 
—IBID. 


BoranicaL Diary (continued from No. 
85 and 86, pp. 244). The following are all 
dates of fhowering. White Water Lily (Wym- 
_phea alba), June 13th; Dewberry (Rubus 
c@sius), 13tn ; Devil’s-bit-Scabious (Scabiosa 
succisa), 18th ; Field Knautia (Anautia arven- 
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sis), 18th; Common Avens (Geum wrbanum), 
18th; Viper’s Bugloss (Zchiwn vulgare), 
18th ; Nightshade (Solanum dulecamara), 18th; 
Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), 21st; Lesser 
Convolvulus (Convolvulus arvensis), 21st; 
Larger Convolvulus (Convolvulus sepium), 
24th; Common Golden-rod (Solidago virg- 
aurea), 24th; Yellow Water-lily (Nuphar | 
lutea), 26th; White Bedstraw (@aliwm mol- 
lugo), 30th; Bramble (Rubus fruticosus,) 30th; 
Ladies’ Bedstraw (@aliwm verwm), July 5th; 
Meadow Sweet (Spirwa ulmaria), 5th ; Wild 
Marjoram (Organum vulgare), 15th; Wild 
Thyme (Calamintha clinopodium), 17th.— 
A. Davis, Gt. Marlow, Bucks. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr. G. C. BienELt, M.E.S. 

(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Piymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 
HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONID. 

Arranged according to the R v. T. A. Marshall's Cata- 
logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


Part I. 
ICHNEUMON.— 
bilineatus, bred from Bryophila glandifera. 
trili.eatus, bred from Abraxas grossula- 
riata. 

muiltiannulatus, bred from Aoctua brunnea. | 
confusorwus. 
gracilentus. 
leucostigmus 

(To be continued.) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mosley. 
(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


Genus II. Polyommatus, Lat. 

“ Potyommatus, Lat., Polyom'matus, many- 
eyed.” A.L. 

A large and very difficult genus, embrac- 
ing between three and four hundred species, 
distributed all over the world, but perhaps 


i 
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least numerous in South America. Dr. | the dorsal and sub-dorsal lines are pale 


Staudinger’s Catalogue includes 69 species 
as belonging to the European fauna, but 
several of these occur beyond Europe. 
Kirby's Manual of European Butterflies 
describes 57 species. Some of these are 
of perhaps rather doubtful habitat. In 
Britain we have only nine species, but some 
even of these are not very easy for a begin- 
ner to recognize, especially the females, 
nor do they seem easy to tabulate. Mr. 
Stainton’s table is too long for insertion 
here, and it does not include the females 
which, in many cases, differ much from the 
males. Particular attention is therefore 
directed to the descriptions, which are 
partly printed in italics and small capitals, 
to call attention to those characteristics 
that distinguish one species from another. 


EGON, W.V., P.L.W., Fic. 3. 


THE SILVER STUDDED BLUE. 


Econ, W.V., 4’gon, a Roman Shep- 
herd. Cf. Virg. Ecl. iii. 2."—A.L. 


Imago.—PI. 20, Fig. 3. Male, purplish 
blue, hind margin brownish black, very 
narrow; fringe white. Female, brownish 
black, with a purple blush ; a row of orange 
lunules at the hind margin of the hind wing, 
most distinct towards the anal 
Underside, bluish grey, with black spors in 
white rings; no spots on the fore-wing, between 
the central spot and the base. 
near the hind margin of all wings, with a 
row of black spots in it. : 


angle. 


An orange band 


Larva.— Bright yellow green, dorsal 
stripe blackish brown, edged with whitish 
from the third to the tenth segment; sub- 
dorsal stripe visible from the third to the 
eleventh segments, as a greenish yellow line 
running between two green ones, darker than 
the ground colour. At the bottom of the 
sides, along the lateral ridge, commencing on 
‘the third segment, and continuing ronnd the 
anal extremity isa whitish line; between 


oblique lines of yellow green; head black." 
(Condensed from Mr. Buckler's description 
in Ent. Mo. Mag., Vol. I. page 241.) 


Pupa.—Less than half an inch long, 
dull green, with a brown dorsal line, wing 
cases rather long in proportion. 


Food Plants.—Mr. Buckler's larve 
fed on Birds-foot perpusillus). 
Mr. Owen, who copies Mr. Buckler's descrip- 
tion of the larva, gives both Birds-foot 
trefoil and Birds-foot; but possibly this is 
a mistake, for Mr. Newman, who also copies 
Mr. Buckler, calls ornithopus perpusillus ‘ the 
common birds foot trefoil."" The common 
birds foot trefoil is Lotus corniculatus, a very 
different plant. 


(ornithopus 


Mistakes are easily made 
and perpetuated by copying carelessly. The 
larve may feed on other plants than the 
Birds-foot, but no other appears to be 
known to a certainty; and the butterfly 
should be much commoner if it fed on so 


abundant a plant as Lotus corniculatus. 


Times of Appearance. — The 
butterfly emerges about the middle of July, 
and continues on the wing for more than a 
month. The eggs do not hatch till spring, 
the dates given by Mr. Buckler being from 
28th Feb. to about the end of March. The 
larve fed but slowly, changing their skin 
for the last time from 11th to 15th June, 
and turning into pupe by the 24th, re- 
maining in that state about three weeks. 


Habitat.— Widely distributed in 
Britain, but perhaps sometimes overlooked 
or mistaken for the second brood of the 
Common blue, which it closely resembles on 
the upper side. It has been taken in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Abroad, it occurs all 
over Europe and in Asia Minor. 


Variation. — Abnormal varieties of 
“Egon are not common. An exceedingly 
pale specimen is in the collection of Mr. C. 


A. Briggs, who also possesses one with the 
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tight wings male arid the left wings female. 
Mr. Vaughan has one with the spots coales- 
cing and forming streaks, 4 form of variation 
noticed in others of the genus. A female in 
Mr. Wellman’s collection has the orange 
band very distinct on the upper side of all 
four wings, with well defined black spots. 
The variety Bella, H.S. is found in Asia 
Minor. 
paler than the type; and has a row of mar- 


The underside of the wings is 
ginal spots. Other namied varieties are— 
Corsica, Bell, occuring in Corsica as the 
name implies; Leodovus; A2gidion ; Lapponica ; 
and Azgiades, all Erh. Ido not know the 
distinction of them. 


AN ENTOMOLOGICAL 
RAMBLE. 
By S) De MOSLEY: 
THREE of us having determined upon an 


outing in pursuit of the beauties of Nature, 
we fixed upon Saturday, July the gth, fora 
rendezvous in Wharncliff Woods. After the 
cares of business were over, we accordingly 
took the first afternoon tfain from Hudders- 
field to Penistone. O, how delightful to 
_the naturalist, when thus starting out for 
afew hours pleasure. No one like he can 
appreciate the bright sunshine, the green 
woods, and the crystal springs. The sun 
shine is to him the giver of life and joy, the 
woods are his home, and the spring is the 
fountain of life, pure, untampered with by 
the hand of man. 

But let us look round. In the third class 
compartment are several passengers besides 
the three entomologists whose acquaintance 
you are about to make. There is John 
Thomas and his fair companion. They have 
decided te have a stroll through the country. 
He, and perhaps she too, have been shut up 
in a factory for ten hours every day since 
Monday, and home cares have kept her at 
least, close in the evening, so that is is quite 
a relief, anew life as it were, to go out to the 
country fer a few bright hours, to breathe 


a a 8 > : 
ee 
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the pure air, gather nosegays of honey-~ 
suckle and wild roses; or — 


“breathe the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn 
That scents the evening yale.” 


Yet even pleasant as it is, how plein more 
pleasant .could that ramble be made if they 
could only properly appreciate the beautiful 
lessons and stories which Nature has: to. un- 
fold. Those two which sit opposite have got 
their bats and wickets, and are off to a 
cricket match. The only objects which 
attract their attention are cricket fields and 
players, which we ean see at intervals along 
the line side. Of course, they look with a 
great amount of query on our bags and nets, 
and when a bag.is opened and half-a-dozen 
pill boxes tumble out their wonder ig in- 
creased, and they, no doubt, think we are 
That man 
has got the gout; he is going to Dr. Some- 
body to see if he cannot give him a draught 
that will do him good. Oh! Mr. Gout, if 
you would only go with us you would get a 
draught that is a never-failing remedy 
against your complaint. 3 


off upon some ‘‘silly game.” 


Naturalists are 
never troubled with gout, unless they be 
‘closet naturalists.”’ 

Let 
Leaving 


But we have arrived at Penistone. 
me describe the route we took. 
the station yard we turned along the turn- 
pike road in the direction of Sheffield, and 
upon enquiry, found that we had between 
five andsix miles before us ere we found our- 
selves at Wharncliff. We had an object in 
walking this distance, and that was to beat 
the hedges, &c., along the road-side for larve: 
but there came on a drizzling rain, which 
We, 
however, picked up a few larve of V. urtice, 
several very beautiful specimens of P.V-aur- 


prevented our operations in that line. 


| eum, and a few other things, and by seven 


o'clock had arrived at the first porter’s lodge, 
the entrance to Wharncliff Park. Seeing 
an announcement in the window, we went 
inside where we had a “refresh by way of 
a bottle each of ‘‘ ginger ale.’ Wharncliff 
Crags and Woods are the property of Lord 
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Wharncliff, and the public. are admitted on 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, the: 


consequence” being that on these days during 
the summer the grounds are visited by 


numerous pic-nic parties who go for a day's. 


pleasure; and I hope, and have no doubt, 
that few fail in their object. 

We thencrossed the park, and after having 
had a chat with the groom at the other lodge, 
we set out for. our sugaring-ground. In 


searching out:the best part of the. wood, we. 


came across several newly-emerged speci- 
mens.of M. margayitata im the most beautiful 
condition, and so- green that I] at first took 
them for Papilionaria. We also found V. 
cambricaria, amd no doubt could have found 
many more, but the grass and fern were very 
wet. 

Having picked out a drive, we begun to 
lay on the sugar, and did a good long stretch 
along one of the main drives. By the-time 
we had done the fast tree; we found the 
moths had begun to come in swarms, so-we 
lit our lamps and begun to capture. UH. 
nebulosa swarmed, H. herbida was common, 
and in the finest condition. TJ. devasa and 


batis,a few; C. fluctuosa, one; N. C-nigrum, | 


a few. N. plecta, festiva, augur, T. pronuba, and 
other common things, made up a perfect 
swarm upon every patch of sugar. About 
ten o’clock a pic-nic party came down the 


drive to go by the last train; and the enquir- | 
ies from one and another were numerous as | 


to what we were doing, until at last one 
young lady, rather sharper than the rest, 


suddenly discovered that we were “catching — 


flies." We worked the sugar well, and as 


some clock was striking twelve, we had just | 
filled our last box all with picked specimens; ' 


so we thought it was then time to set our 
faces towards home: 
The distance‘had to be walked, as the last 


train had gone long before, so we set out. 


through the wood in what we thought a 
likely direction. We walked some distance 


without finding a proper road, until‘we came 


to the railway,.we walked aleng that until 


wecame toa Signal box that was lit up, then 
mounting, we enquired. of the signal-man 
where we could find a road, and he very 
kindly instructed us. Following the line, 
one of the party observed a bright. spark 
among the grass, which upon . being ap- 
proached, proved to be a very bright glow- 
worm. Picking it up and taking out my 
watch I had no difficulty in seeing the time, 
which was just twenty minutes to one. A 
little further and we turned through a stile, 
went down the wood, and found a bridge 
across the river. The bridge; however, had 
high gates upon it, which were locked, so 
we had to scramble round some iron spikes 
which stood eut on each side; and in a few 
minutes found oufselves on. the highway, 
and soon came toa mile-stone, indicating 
18 miles to Huddersfield. We now set to 
with renewed vigour, sometimes leaving the 
highway, in order to obtain “ short cuts,” 
our main guide being the North star. 

It was never perfectly dark, and moths 
seemed to be ditting about allnight. About 
two o'clock we met a “boy in blue,’’ who 
made the usual enquiries as to what we 
were doing out at that hour. We told him, 
but I am doubtful if he believed us. By 
two o'clock the larks were up and had begun 
to sing. ery soon we heard the lapwing’s 
well-known notes, and before sunrise there 
was a full chorus of merry voices. The first 
person we saw astir was a woman coming 
out of a farm house, so we enquired if we 
could be supplied with milk. At first she 
said not, but after hearing that we had 
walked so far, she managed to find usa 
quart; but on asking for bread and butter, 
that the mowers had 


we were told 


}eaten them up the day before, so we 


had to content ourselves with the milk, 
and then tramped on, arriving at home 
about half-past eight on the Sunday morn- 
ing, well ¢ired, but still well satished with 
the results of our journey. 
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LAND AND FRESH WATER 
SHELLS. 


W* were asked some time ago to 
give some instructions for Con- 
chologists. Other matters were more 
pressing at the time, but the opportunity 
seems to be afforded now. Land and 
fresh water shells are generally kept 
quite distinct from marine shells, both 
in manuals and collections, and many 
who collect one do not collect the other. 
Some general hints on collecting marine 
shells are given at page 190 of the 
present volume. To-day we will give 
a few brief instructions for collecting 
those inhabiting land and fresh water, 
and afterwards a paper on their prepara- 
tion and arrangement. 

The scarcity of species of Land Shells 
is perhaps not so noticeable to the casual 
observer, in consequence of the great 
abundance of some species, such as Helix 
aspera and nemoralis, which appear to 
occur almost everywhere. You will soon 
learn however, that without careful 
‘searching you will not find any buta few 
of the larger and more conspicuous 
“species. Make your mind up then that 
you will ‘leave no stone unturned” to 
find the objects of your desire. Many 
of them are extremely minute, so small 


indeed as to need a lens for their deter- 
mination. Suppose you begin in this 
wood. Examine first the trunks of the 
trees. A careful examination will almost 
certainly give you Clausilia perversa, 
It is 
about half an inch long, and has the 


which is common in most places. 


whorls of the shell reversed, or as a little 
girl said the other day, ‘‘it has been 
twisted the wrong way.” It is rather con- 
spicuous on a beech-tree trunk, for the 
spire of the shell stands off at an angle. 
In the south of England other species of 
Clausilia may be found. Some of the 
genera Helix, Bulemus, &c., also climb 
trees, and may be found outside the 
bark, while others should be sought in 
the crevices, or concealed under it alto- 
gether. Now examine the loose soil and 
fallen leaves about the roots, particu- 
larly in the crevices or interstices where 
the roots are appearing above the surface. 
If there are any fallen trees or branches 
about, turn them over, and look closely 
for the small species that prefer such 
places. Where moss has grown about 
the trunks, examine carefully underneath 
it, and also shake it well to get out any 
shells that are living among it. 
Hedgerows are also productive of 
several species. The long grass or other 
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vegetation should be sought among, 


and where there are any stones, they 
must be turned over. In some places 
stone walls are substituted for hedges. 
These, especially in damp places, often 
become overgrown with moss, and the 
diligent collector will find many speci- 
The edges of 


streams are productive in more ways than 


mens among or under it. 
one. Here, under damp stones and 
among moss will always be found various 
species that prefer such a habitat. 
_ There, among the rejectamenta brought 
down by a fresh, may be collected, not 
only those species that live among such 
rubbish, but others, often only dead 
shells that have been carried by the 
stream from a greater or lesser distance. 
Follow the stream to the sea, and on 
the muddy flats, among the rushes and 
coarse herbage, a few species not to be 
had elsewhere may be obtained. If 
there are not many kinds the number 
of specimens to be found in such a 
locality will make up for the deficiency. 
The heat 
of the sun is to them certain death, and 
neither in the bright sunshine, nor in 
any dry, droughty place, need these be 
looked for with much hope of success. 
A heavy dew or a shower of rain will 
bring them out, and then is the time to 
look for them. In damp woods they 
may be found at any time. It is no 
wonder then with their love of moisture 
that very many are inhabitants of water. 
About one-third of the univalves and all 
the bivalves live in that element. To 
collect them, rather different means are 
required. The bivalves live in the mud 


All snails love moisture. 
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of ponds and streams, and some kind of | 
dredge is neeeded to obtain them. | 
Perhaps a tin one, made something 
like the 
colander, which is a tin dish per- 
forated with holes at the bottom, is 
best, because you need to bring to 


domestic article called a 


the bank both mud and stones from 
the bottom of the pond as well as 
To this 
instrument a handle must be affixed, 


plants growing in the water. 


and then push it among the mud, &c. 
Bring out all you have got, your prey 
are not quick in their movements, and 
cannot escape you. Now wash away 
the mud, shake the plants, examine the 
stones, and if you are right in a choice 
of place, you are sure to get many 


We 


bivalves brought out by inserting a 


species. have seen the larger 
pointed stick between the open valves. 
They close instantly on the intruder, 
and lead to their own capture by their 
Many of the 


univalves, such as the genera Planortis, 


effort to save themselves. 


Lymnea, &e., may be seen on a calm 
evening floating on the surface of the 
pond on their outstretched foot. These). 
may be taken by any net similar to), 
those used by Entomologists. 

A hint or two as to localities and oui 4 
The South o} © 
England is much more numerous if F 
species than the North, and “ the chalk’ 
Nex 
It ight 


well known that these soils produce 


space is exhausted. 


will be found most productive. 
to chalk, are limestone districts. 


larger number of plants than others)” 
Entomologists know that this variet 
of plants gives them more species 0 


insects. So Conchologists find Calcar- 
eous soils also are richest in species. 
For water shells, ponds and slow 
streams are best. For land shells, 
damp woods or other places where their 
love of moisture can be gratified. 
During winter most of the species, if 
Then 


they may be found sometimes in great 


not all, retire for hybernation. 


numbers under stones, bark, decaying 
vegetation, &c., &c. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to 8S. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

WE have to thank Mr. F. Kerry, of 
Harwich, for specimens of Reed Wren and 
young, and also for the common Swift, sent 
for figuring in our Bird Book. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


THE HoopEp Crow AT HARTLEPOOL, 
(IN Juty.—On Thursday, the 27 July, when 
returning from Black Hall Rocks, I dis- 
turbed a specimen of the Hooded Crow, that 
‘had been feeding on the Sand-hills. I 
watched it for half-a-mile or so, and it flew 
‘to a wooded ravine called Hezleden or 
-Crimdon Dene. Probably it had a mate 
there. Though no Ornithologist, I have 
noticed these birds on their winter visit for 
‘very many years. Last winter they were 
‘unusually abundant, and owing to the long 
continuance of severe weather, they stayed 
very late with us; but I never before saw 
a specimen remain over the breeding season. 
Joun E. Rosson, West Hartlepool. 
HERMAPHRODITE A. PapHia. It may in- 
terest the readers of the Young Naturalist to 
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know that I captured on July 17th, a her- 
maphrodite specimen of A. paphia. The 
right wings are like the male, and the left 
wing like the female, both in colour and 
markings.—H. Rosinson, Coventry. 


ABUNDANCE OF LARV& OF D. VINULA, &c. 
We were out last night and took about 50 
larvze of this species, and a quantity of 
S. popult. 
to be N. dictea. Is not that a great quantity 
to be taken at once ?—A. BRAMWELL, 
Gateshead.—(The larva of N. dictea is green- 
ish white on the back, shading into green, 
with a yellow stripe above the spiracles. It 
is very bright and glossy, and cannot be 
mistaken for any other Poplar feeder. 
—Eds. Y.N.) 


We also got 12 larve that I take 


‘THE SPRING MIGRATION OF BIRDS AT 
St. LEonarps."’—This is the title of a most 
interesting paper sent us by its author, Mr. 
J. H. Gurney Jun., F.L.S. It contains a host 
of valuable little facts, gathered and placed 
in a most readable form. By such observa- 
tions alone can the natural history of a 
species be fully made out. 


EXCHANGE. 


Larve of D. vinula. DESIDERATA, very 
numerous.—A. BRAMWELL, Prior Street, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


DupPLicaTES.—Geryon, Rumicis, and var. 
Combusta, Festiva, Testacea, Graminis, Oler- 
acea, Gemina, Cubicularris, Augur, Se. 
DESIDERATA, very numerous.--[Tom Rosson, 
Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 


DupLicaTEes.—L, ferrugiueus, D, salinus, 
eneus, B. cephalotes, C. mollis, A. oblongus 
and Thoreyi, D. pubescens, P. chailceus, 
Phaleria cadaverina, D. lemne, S. polygoni, 
A. tanaceti, and many other common species. 
DESIDERATA.—Lepidoptera or Coleoptera. 
—W. H. BENNETT, 11, George Street, 
Hastings. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 


THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr.:G..C. BiegneLt, M.E:S. 


(Reprinted by permission of. the author. from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural.History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONIDZA. 
Arranged according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Oata- 


logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


Part I, 
(Continued from page 208.) 
IcHNEUMON.— 
submarginatus. 
 nigritarius, bred from Abraxas grossula- 
TULA. 
coruscator. 
jvgatus, bred from Tephrosia extersaria. 
vacillatorius, bred from Depressaria hera- 
cliana (12th August, 1878.) 
oscillator. 
ridibundus, taken at Laira. 
EXOPHANES.— 
occupator. 
AMBLYTELES.— 
palliatorius. 
oratorius. 
castigator. 
Sumereus. 
proteus, bred from Cherocampa elpenor. 
_TRoGus.— 
lutorius, bred from Sphinw ligustri out of 
larva taken at Stoke. 
Alboguttatus, bred from Orgyia pudibunda. 
(To be continued.) 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. MOsLey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


MEDON, Esper. 


Pl. 20. Fig. 4. 
AGESTIS, W.V. 


The Brown Argus. 


-AGESTIS, W.V., Ages'tis; perhaps a typo- 
graphical error for Agrestis, @ vustic.”—A.L. 


NATURALIST. 


MEDON, the 17th and last King of Athens, | 
was the son of Codrus. 


Imago.—Pl. 20, Fig. 4. VERY DARK 
GOLDEN BROWN, with or without a row of, 
orange spots at the hind margin, a black or 
white spot at the disc of forewing, sometimes 
Underside, greyish brown, 
with black spots in white rings, none of 
which are nearer the base of the forewing, 
than the central spot ; a row of orange spots 
at the hind margin. 


on all wings. 


Larva.— “ Lively pale green, finely white 
haired ; the head black ;-the dorsal line pur- 
plish brown, with two very pale oblique 
lateral lines and broad purplish-red latera 
swellings.’ (Prof. Zeller, in Stettiner Ent. 
Zeiting, 1868; translated in Ento. M. Mag., 
Vol: v., page 187. 


Pupa.—“ Slightly polished pale green, 
on the back darker and purer; on the abdo- 
men paler, and shading into yellowish, on 
the wing covers whitish.” (Prof. Zeller, as 
above.) 


Food Plants.—Common Sun Cistus 
(Helianthemum vulgare), and — Herons’ 
(Evodium cicutarium). The curious fact that 
this larva feeds on a different plant in this 
country, so far as is known, to that-selectec 
on the continent, helped by a mistake as tc 
the larva itself, prevented Entomologists fo1 
along time from deciding that the various 
forms (Medon or Agestis, Salmacis and Avtax 
axes) were but local races of one species 
That is was so, was long suspected, anc 
latterly believed in by almost every one, but 
it could scarcely be said to be settled unti 
1879. A brief history of the matter seem 
to come appropriately under this head. I de 
not know the earliest authority for th 
statement that Evodium was the food plan 
of the larva, for Mr. Westwood admitted h 
had copied it and had forgotton his auth 
rity, and he is given as the authority 1 
Stainton’s- Manual. In the Zoologist, ’ fo! 
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1858, Mr. H. J. Harding claimed to have 
discovered the larva ‘‘ about eight years ago”’ 
on Erodiwm, and though he probably did so, 
some larve hesent out as this species pro- 
duced a weevil (Hypera fasiculata). Mr. 
Logan, I believe, was the first to describe 
the larva of the Scotch or Artaxerxes form 
of the insect, which he had found feeding on 
Helianthemum vulgare at Arthur’s Seat; and 
the two forms are described in Stainton’s 
Manual as distinct. Mr. Logan showed 
Mr: Hardinga coloured drawing of the larva, 
but Mr. Harding thought it did not agree 
with those he had found. This, which 
tended to increase the probability of their 
distinctness as species, was most likely an 
error caused by Mr. Harding comparing 
the larva of the weevil, with the drawing of 
that of Artaxerxes. Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, about the same time (1858) 
made some careful investigations on the 
subject, and found, that while the insect 
occured in some places where the Erodiwm 
was not known, the Helianthemum was found 
wherever the insect was taken. He traced 
the insect from Scotland into the South of 
England, and ventured to prophecy that 
“the Helianthemum will as surely prove to be 
its food as its presence indicates the place 
of flight.’’ Sothe matter stood until 1877, 
when I was fortunate enough to find five 
larve feeding on the Helianthemum, at Black 
Hall Rocks, Durham County—the Salmacis 
locality—from which Mr. Buckler actually 
reared all three foyms of the insect. Inthe 
autumn of the same year, Mr. W. R. Jeffery 
captured several females in Kent, when ovi- 
positing on the same plant, from which he 
procured a number of eggs. Mr. Buckler 
successfully kept these over the winter and 
they pupated in May, 1878. This was a 
proof that, in a state of nature, they would 
feed on Helianthemum, even in that. part of 
the country where they had been said to 
feed on Evodium. Mr. Newman states, on 
the authority of ‘‘ Mr. Young, of Edinburgh,”’ 


a 
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that larva of Avtaxaxes, bred from the egg, 
‘preferred the leaves of the Scarlet Ger- 
anium to those of the Sun Cistus."" I do 
not know what plant is meant by the‘ Scar- 
let Geranium’’; but if it be Geranium san- 
gnineum, it grows abundantly here, along 
with the Helianthemum; but it also. grows 
freely on the sand banks where Helianthemum 
does, not, and the range of the butterfly is 
co-terminous with the Sun Cistus. On the 
other hand, Professor Zeller saw the female 
deposit her eggs on the Erodium, and reared 
the larvz upon it. He also states that larva 
of Artaxerxes sent him to Meseritz, by Mr. 
Henry Doubleday, and which had undoubt- 
edly eaten the Helianthemum on their journey, 
refused the fresh food with which he sup- 
plied them on their arrival. This is a most 
singular fact, and it remains yet to be seen 
if any British larve will eat Evodium, or any 
Continental larve Helianthemum. 


Times of Appearance.—In the 
South of England the butterfly appears at 
the latter end of May, or in June, at the end 
of which month it may be found in more 
Northern localities; the larve are to be 
found in June or July in the South, and the 
butterfly is againon the wing in August. 
The larve of this brood hybernate to re- 
appear in April or May. Inthe North there 
is but one brood, the larve of which pass 
the winter quite small, to feed up in the 
spring. In this neighbourhood there are 
two broods, but the variety Artaxerxes, and 
the intermediate form Salmacis, are rarely 
produced, except from larve that have 
passed the winter in that state. 


Habitat.—It appears to be generally 
distributed in England, several localities are 
given in Scotland, and it has been taken in 
Ireland. It seems to prefer dry sunny banks. 
Mr. Owen Wilson says that it occurs in 
Scotland only, which is evidently a blunder. 
Abroad it is found throughout Europe, and 
the greater part of Asia. 
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Variation.—This little butterfly varies 
in the absence or presence of a row of orange 
spots at the hind margin, on the upper side 
of all wings, of a black or white spot at the 
centre of the fore wings, and of black centres 
to the spots on the underside. The band of 
orange spots used to be considered charac- 
teristic of specimens from the South of Eng- 
land, but it is often well developed on those 
taken in the North of England. The type 
may be considered to be those butterflies 
that have these spots very distinct, a black 
spot at the disc of the fore wings, and black 
centres to the white spots of the underside, 
The var. Artaxerxes, Fab. has the orange 
spots wanting or very indistinct, the disc 
spot white, and the white spots of the under- 
side without black centres. The var. Sal- 
macis, Steph. is an intermediate form; has 
the orange spots less vivid than the type, 
a black disc spot, but the white spots of 
black 
Staudinger names other two forms: Allous, 
Hb.,and 4stiva, Hb., the former all fuscous 
above, and the latter (a variety of the second 
brood), brown on the underside—of this 
form I have taken a specimen this season. 
Kirby gives another, Callida, Bell., occuring 
in Corsica; Ido not know how it is dis- 
tinguished. Aberrations sometimes occur 
in which the spots on the underside vary. 
I have one that has the central spot only, 
one without this is figured by Mr. Mosley 
in his Illustrations, where there is also a 


the underside without centres. 


figure of a specimen taken by Mr. Carr, in 
which the spots are elongated into streaks, 
a form of variety noticed in several other 
species of the genus. 


Note.—It cannot cause surprise that 
this little butterfly has had many names. 
Lewin, in 1795, called it Idas, which name 
was also used in 1803, by Haworth. 
Stephen’s, in 1831, adopted the name A gestis, 
S.V., by which it continued to be known for 


a long time, and which is still used in many 
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catalogues. Newman, in 1871, uses Esper’s 
Staudinger in the same 
year proposed to call it Astvarche, Berg- 


strasser ; while Kirby, also in 1871, calls it 


name of Medon. 


Alexis, Scop. Ifthe Alexis of Scopoli really 
be the species under consideration, this name 
If not, 


Esper’s name of Medon has priority over 


must stand, as it dates from 1763. 


Astvarche, the former dating from 1766, and 
the latter from 1779. Agestis was first used 
in 1770. 


WINGS OF BUTTERFLIES. 
See Plates 23 and 25. 


In order that our young readers may 
understand something beyond the mere 
names of species, if they disposed, we have 
taken the liberty of copying in plates 23 and 
25, a ‘‘ plate of details,” from the well-known 
work ‘The Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera," 
by Messrs. Doubleday, Westwood, and 
Hewitson. We thought it better to copy 
the figures from a standard work like this, 
rather than give others, though possibly 
some might have beeen selected that would 
be more closely related to our British 
species. We wish our readers to know the 
names of what have been, not very appro- 
priately, called the ‘‘ wing bones” of Butter- 
flies, and by a careful comparison of these 
figures, we hope they will learn something 
of their construction. 


We will first give the names used for the 
‘bones,’ -and the 
Figurei. and iti. pl. 23, v. and vii. pl. 25, 


various references. 
represent the fore wings of four different 
butterdlies. 


a Costal nervure 

6 Sub-costal nervure 
bi, b2, 63, b4, b5, Sub-costal nervules 
cI, ¢2, Discoidal nervules 
d Median nervure 

dt, d2, a3, 


Sub-median nervure 


Median nervules 
e 


Young Natur2lis€” Pl. 23. 


o 


Hie Hormerus. 


“fe 


F220 


Pe bees 


Gonepleryx Leachian 


WINGS ©F (BUTTERFLIES. 


THE 


f Internal nervure 
g Rudiment of the discoidal nervure 
gi Upper disco-cellular nervule 
g2 Middle disco-cellular nervule 
g3 Lower disco-cellular nervule 
h Interno-median nervule. 
Figure ii. and iv. pl. 23, vi. and viii. pl. 25, 
represent the hind wings of the same species. 
The additional references are as follows:-- 
a Precostal nervure 
c Discoidal nervure 
gi, g2 Upper and lower disco-cellular 
nervules 
The others are as in the fore wings. 
We would call attention to the fact that 
when they spring from the base of the wing 
they arecalled NERVURES, when they spring 
from nervures they are called NERVULES. 
Perhaps the more minute explanations, 
given in the work we quote from, may be 
little use to many of our readers, but they 
may be useful to some of them in time to 
come, when perhaps our authority cannot 
be consulted. We therefore proceed to 
point out the differences and peculiarities in 
the wings, taking the information from the 
work in question, but using own own words. 
Taking the forewing of Papilio Homerus, 
Fig, 1., as our standard, and remembering 
that the same letters and figures have the 
same significance in all, it will be seen that 
in the forewing of Gonopterya Leachiana, Fig. 
ili, there are only four nervules (1, 2, 3 
and 4) to the Sub-costal nervure, instead of 
five as in P. Homerus. 
cellular nervule is wanting, and therefore 
the first Discoidal nervule is united to the 
Sub-costal nervure. The Internal nervure 


The upper Disco- 


is very slender, and runs to the Sub-median 
instead of to the inner margin. There is 
no Interno-median nervule. 

&, In the forewing of Morpho Perseus, Fig. 5, 
though all the nervures and nervules are 
the same as in Fig. 1., some of them are in 
very different positions, especially the Disco- 
cellular nervules. 
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In the forewing of Mechanitis Lysidice, 
Fig.vii., the greatest difference is the presence 
ofa rudiment of Discoidal nervure, (g), which 
is entirely wanting in all the others; the 
lower Disco-cellular nervule is also bent at 
an acute angle. 

In the hind wings there are two a’s, the 
second one marking the Pre-costal nervure. 
In Fig. 1., this Pre-costal nervure is bifid, 
its lower branch- being united at its ter- 
costal Our 
authority observes ‘‘ Itis this nervure which 


mination to the nervure. 
ina great proportion of the Heterocerous 
Lepidoptera, projects beyond the margin of 
the wing, in the form of a single stout bristle 
in the males, of several weaker ones in the 
females, which are received into a more 
or less distinct one on the underside of the 
anterior wing. This structure never exists 
in the Diurnal or Rhopalocerous Lepidop- 
tera, although, for nearly seventy years, 
most British writers on the Lepidoptera 
have persisted in stating its existence in the 
male of Apatura Iris.’’ The discoidal ner- 
vure (c) is always simple in the hind wings, 
there can therefore never be more than two 
Disco-cellular nervules. (g1.,g2.,) one or both 
are frequently wanting, see Fig. vi. 

In Fig iv. the Precostal nervure is simple. 

In Fig, vi. the Precostal nervure is also 
simple. The Discoidal nervure is united to 
the second Subcostal nervule, and appears 
to be athird Sub-costal nervule. There is 
therefore no upper Disco-cellular nervule. 
The lower Disco-cellular is also wanting, 
and the cell is consequently open. 

In Fig. viii., the Precostal nervure is also 
simple. The Costal and Sub-costal ner- 
vures are united for about half their length, 
a structure that only occurs in the female. 
The upper Disco-cellular nervule is bent 
at an acute angle, and the lower one so 
placed as to cause the Discoidal nervure to 
appear to be a fourth Median nervule. In 
this figure, as in the forewing, Fig. vii., we 
find the rudiments of a Discoidal nervure, (g). 
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No. 98. 


COLLECTORS AND COL- 
LECTORS. 
No. 1. 

HAT there are Collectors of more 
T than one species, there can be no 
doubt. Nay, there is that much differ- 
) ence between one and another as almost 

There is the collector of 
the type called ‘‘ Young Barnes”’ in the 
days of the “Intelligencer.” He works 
hard in a way. Let him find out where 


to be generic. 


a good insect may be had, and you will 


| 


see him there every day till it is over. 


When the time for larvee comes round, 
he is there again, taking all he can find. 
‘Then he will try for the pupae, and 
‘should any escape him in their early 


| 


\stages, he is safe to get the imagines. 
Next year, his informant goes for a 
series for a friend—he cannot find any ; 
they are all gone, and he wonders what 
has caused their sudden disappearance. 
The exterminator, if of the Young 
Barnes type, does not say anything about 
his success. He has a store box full of the 
arity, and he watches the announce- 
ments of “ Exchange ” with a price list 
nhis hand. When he sees a species 
‘nounced as in duplicate that he has 
of got, and that is priced at more money 
1 the dealer’s ala he offers his 
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A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


Of course he 
drives a hard bargain, he must have 
the same number at least in return, 
more if he can get them. 


specimens in exchange. 


They must 
be in perfect condition, and should one 
of them loss an antennze or two in 
transit, he will carefully knock off an 
equal number from the insects he is 
returning, so that his correspondent 
shall not have the best of the bargain. 
He hears that another rarity has occurred 
in his neighbourhood. The person who 
has found it has not made the locality 
public, but our friend offers him a series 
of Aus rarity for a disclosure of the 
locality for the other. Not that he 
wants more than a series. O dear, no! 
But he has such a desire to have as 
many specimens in his collection, of his 
own taking, as he can possibly get. He 
will promise not to reveal the locality, 
&e.., ee. the dis- 
closure is made: another store box of 


At last he prevails: 


rarities is in his possession, and another 
rare or local insect is almost extermi- 
nated. Some species may be cleared 
out in a season, others take two or three, 
or even more; but while there are any 
to get at all, our friend is there with 
net and boxes; and even if the speci- 


mens are so wasted as to be worthless, 
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they are taken away, lest they reveal 
the place to some one passing. 


In ten years this gentleman has a fine 
collection, rich in rare species, rendering’ 
him the envy of a chance visitor who 
calls in to look over his drawers. Ask 
him about the fauna of his district, and 
you are astonished that one who has his 
cabinet so well filled knows so little of 
the species that occur in his own 
neighbourhood. He can tell you where 
He 


captured and bred a great many some 


so and so used to be taken. 


years ago. Yes, he has a duplicate 


or two yet, he believes, but he wants 


a good exchange for them, they are 


so very rare now. They have not 
been taken about there for a long 
time. No, he really does not know if 
that is found near. It is only priced 
fourpence in Meek’s list, and he never 
cared to take common things. It was 
no more trouble to take a rarity when 
you knew where to get it, and he could 
get several series of those common 
sorts for a single rarity. Ask about 
another species, again he ‘doesn’t 
know,” and you soon find he knows 
nothing at all. He has worked hard 
for one or two good things, and with 
good bargaining and some unscrupu- 
lousness, he has filled his drawers with 
the proceeds, but as to any knowledge 
he has none. Shreweder even than the 
“Young Barnes” of old, he has not 
taken any common things “in case they 
Should become rare some day.” His 
whole energy has been given to the 


acquisition of a long series of a few rare 
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insects that once rendered famous the 
locality in which he resides. The young 
collectors round about look up to him 
as an authority it is true, though they 
admit he never gives them anything, 
and never tells them very much, but his 
collection is so good that it gives him 
an amount of prestige difficult to over- 
come. 

In twenty years he has ceased to be 
counted as an Entomologist. When there 
were no more good species to extermin- 
ate, his interest in collecting ceased. 
His remaining duplicates, for he has 
some yet, are old looking and terribly 
mite-eaten, and no one cares to exchange 
with him. Indeed there are not many 
species that he wants, and he has been 
found out or suspected by most of his 
old correspondents. His drawers are 
rarely opened, and the mites revel in 
darkness undisturbed. Beyond the mere 
acquisition of specimens he never had a 
desire. He went to work in the most 
business like way to make a collection. 
Ifhe had gone to a dealer’s and pur- 
chased his specimens he could not have 
known less of the life history, the habits, 
&e., of most of them. To the title of 
Naturalist he never had a shadow of 
claim, ‘To that of Collector he had but 
very little, and those who have met such 
a character will agree that he quite 
deserves to be classed under another) 


genus. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostny Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 
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EXCHANGE. 

DupLicaTEs.—Larve of Nebulosa, Thalla- 
sina, Lubricipeda, &c., and many imagos. 
DesipERATA.—Other larve, also Papilios 
(Swallow-tails), from any part of the world; 
damaged specimens will do, if not faded or 
worn.—S. L. Mostrey, Beaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 

DupLicaTEs :—Larve of S. Populi and 
H Pisi. DeEs1DERATA:—Numerous. — A. 
Bramwell, Prior Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne 


DuPpLIcATES.—Larve of D. vinula. Dest- 
DERATA--Numerous.—JoHN D. BLAND, Jun., 
24, Windsor Terrace, Gateshead. 


DupLicaTEs.— Paphia, Adippe, Selene, 
Semele, Quercus, Albicillata, Sylvata, Uimata, 
Leucophearia, Wavaria, Satellitia, and Gon- 
ostigma.—1. LIsSAMAN, 1, Court, 5, House, 
Allott’s Lane, Coventry. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


ABUNDANCE OF WHITES, &c.—On July 

t2th, 1881, I saw two or three white butter- 
flies fying about in Alerton Quarry. I 
went down with my friend, J. B. Ledd, to 
try and catch them to see what they were. 
On our way down we happened to shake a 
bush, and from it arose a large number of 
whites. My friend and I shook all the 
bushes we could get at, and I should think 
(there was no less than two hundred whites 
‘in the air at the sametime. They began to 
settle again, and in a short time a heavy 
shower came on, and after the shower we 
could pill-box them without any difficulty. 
‘We caught forty-nine, and found them to 
‘be thirty-two small gaiden whites, Pieris 
'Rape, and seventeen green-veined whites, 
'Pievis Napfi. I kept six of each and let the 
Test go. 

I also caught on the same day one small 
tortoise shell, Vanessa Urtice, one yellow 
underwing, and one tiger moth.—J. H. 
VasHLEy, 64, Troughton Street, Edge Hill, 
iverpool. 


MANNER OF ATTACHMENT OF THE PUPA OF 
P. BRASsIC#.—The other day I had the 
opportunity of watching the manner in which 
P. brassice fastens its tail to the knot of silk 
spun by the larva. After having got the 
old larva skin rolled in a lump at the anal 
extremity, the tail end of the pupa is with- 
drawn from the larva skin, and wriggling 
about catches hold of the silk, and by a few 
twists fastens itself to it, the old skin being 
then completely cast off —S.L.M. 


Now is the time for gathering ferns, 
mosses, lichens, and fringe for decorating 
cases of stuffed birds. 
or “ Brake” 


The common fern 
has assumed various tints of 
yellow, orange, green, and red, and the most 
perfect fronds will only need breaking off, 
and putting between the leaves of a book to 
press. They will retain much of their colour, 
but if they are required brighter, any tint 
may be obtained by the application of colour 
mixed with turpentine. Mosses and lichens 
will simply need laying out on sheets of 
paper and drying, and a few of the harder 
kinds of ferns may be treated in the same 
way. The flowers of grasses have most of 
them got too far advanced, but rushes and 
carices, as well as the leaves of the wood 
rush (Luzula sylvatica), may be gathered and 
pressed between the leaves of a book. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rogson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


ALEXIS, W.V., Pl. 22, Fig. 1. 
The Common Blue. 


‘* ALExIS, W.V., Alex'is, a Roman ees 
herd. Cf. Virg. Ecl. ii. 1.—A.L. 


Imago.—Pl. 22, Fig. 1. Male, Lilac 


‘| Blue, with a narrow white fringe, not intersected 
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by the wing vays. Female, brown, generally 
much suffused with blue, especially towards 
the base. A row of eyed spots with orange 
lunules at the hind margin of the hind wing, 
and a more or less distinct row of orange 
spots round the hind margin of the fore- 
wing. Underside similar to Corydon. 


Larva.— Green, the segmental divisions 
and a sunk dorsal line, darker green; a pale, 

nearly white line above the projecting sides, 
and several pale oblique lines on each side. 
Head black. 


Pupa.—Dull green, with brownish mark- 
markings, short and rather stout, nearly as 
round at the anal extremity as at the head. 


Food Plants.—Newman gives “ Rest 
Harrow (Ononis spinosa)”’ as the only food 
plant of the species, O. spinosa is the Spiny 
Rest Harrow, and is not by any means of 
sufficiently general distribution to be the 
sole food of this nearly ubiquitous {species. 
The Common Rest Harrow, or Wild 
Liquorice (Ononis arvensis) is much more 
abundant, and is one of the plants named 
by other authors as the food of Icarus. 
It also feeds on Birds-foot trefoil (Lotus 
coyniculatus), and Clovers. Owen Wilson 
also gives Black Medick and Milk-vetch. 
Black Medick is Medicago lupulina, and there 
are three species of Milk Vetch (Astvagulas), 
but none of them are of general distribution. 
I would advise the young collector, who 
wants the larva, to give special attention to 
the Birds-foot trefoil, on which he wiil 
certainly find it. 


Times of Appearance.—This butter- 
fly may be seen on the wing in May and 
soon becomes very plentiful, continuing 
throughout June in great abundance, and 
never entirely disappearing until Autumn 
is far advanced. The eggs are laid in June, 
and probably all through the summer. The 
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larve from these eggs feed up rather 
quickly, and even by July, the second brood 
may be taken. It is easily recognized by 
its smaller size. Late in the year (Septem- 
ber or October) very dwarfed specimens 
are found, which may bea third brood, but 
this appears very much to depend on cir- | 
cumstances. When the weather is unsuit- | 
able, but few even of the second brood 
appear, and it is probable that the larvz 
feed up or hybernate according to the | 
season ; the larve that live over the winter 
produce the largest forms. It is said the 
Scotch specimens of this insect are much 
larger and brighter than others, and this is 
probably from the longer period in which 


they remain as larve. 


Habitat.— Except a few places in York- 
shire, this species is abundant all over the 
British Isles. 
banks, meadows and pastures, and similar 


It frequents lanes, railway 


places. It iscommon all over Europe and 
in Northern and Western Asia. 


Variation.—Icarvus does not vary much 
ina general way. Specimens occur occa- 
sionally that are true hermaphrodites, hav- 
ing the wings on one side male and on the 
other female. A specimen is in Mr. Greg- 
son’s collection, which has the fore-wings 
male, and the hind wings female. A very 
extraordinary one was taken at Dover, in 
August, 1877, and is now in the cabinet of 
Mr. F.H. Briggs. It has the left side male, 
and the right side female, except that about 
two-thirds of the inner portion of the fore- 
wing is of the male colour, leaving a strip 
along the costa of the usual colour of th 
female. Mr. Mosley calls attention to the 
curious fact that most of the old specimens 
have the male colour on the right side, while 
those of recent years have it on the left 
Mr. Steven’s has a very pale male, and Mr 
C. A. Briggs a very blue female, and othel 
varieties of the upperside exist in othe! 
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cabinets. The variety of the underside, 
which is found in nearly all the ‘ blues,” 
where the spots are elongated or run to- 
gether into streaks, is not uncommon in this 
species, Two are figured in Newman’s book 
from specimens in Mr. Bond's collection 
and one in my collection is figured in Mr. 
Mosley’s illustrations. Jcavinus, Scrib. has 
no spots on the underside, between the 
central spot and the base. I have taken this 
form several times, and believe it would be 
found not uncommon if it were looked for. 
The var. Persica, Bienert, which occurs in 
Persia, as its name implies, is described in 
Staudinger’s catalogue as ‘‘Subt. punctis 
nullis.” 
mentioned by Kirby, but I know none of 
them. They are Iphis, Meig.; Alsus, var. 
Pusiilus, Gerh.; Labienus, Thestylis, and Laeon, 
Jerm.; and Eros and Icarvius, Steph; the 
latter five being British. 


Several other named varieties are 


NoTE. This species was called Icarus by 
Lewin and Haworth, the name dating from 
1775. The name Alexis, W.V., was first 
used in 1776, but Scopoli used this name in 
1763 for his var. 2. Whether this should 
give it precedence I am not prepared to say, 
but the most recent writers are abandoning 
it for Icarus. 


ADONIS, W.V., Pl. 22, Fig. 2. 


‘‘Aponis, W.V., Ado’nis, a young shepherd 
beloved by Venus. Cf. Virg. En. x. 18.” 
—A.L, 


Imago.—Pl. 22, Fig. 2. Male, clear 
bright blue, with a NARROW BLACK LINE at the 
hind margin, and fine white fringe through 
which the wing rays from black lines. 
Females, brownish black often suffused with 
blue; a row of eyed spots with orange 
lenules at the hind margin of the hind wing, 
and a row of orange spots more or less 
distinct round the hind margin of the fore 
wing. Underside similar to Corydon, but the 


black spots are seldom so large. 


Larva.—Deep green. The eight middle 
segments have raised ribs or humps on each 
side, making the dorsal area appear de- 
pressed. An oblique yellow streak on each 
of these raised portions. The projecting 
sides are also yellow, spiracles black, head 
dark brown. 
difference between this larva and that of 
Corydon see the description of the larva of 
Corydon. 

Pupa.—lI have never seen the pupa of 
Adonis, nor do I know ofa description of it. 
Owen Wilson states that it pupates “just 
below the surface of the earth. 


Food Plants.— Stainton on the 
authority of Och. says ‘various papilio- 
naceous plants.’ Newman names no food. 
Owen Wilson gives ‘Tufted horse-shoe 
vetch.’”’ This I suppose is Hippocrepis comosa, 
which is sufficiently confined to the south 
of England to explain the non-appearance 
of the species in the north. 


Times of Appearance,—The insect 
appears on the wing in May or the begin- 
of June. The egg is doubtless laid that 
month, and the larva should be found in 
June and July. In August the second brood 
appears, and the larve pass the winter in 
that state, feeding up early in the year. 


Habitat.—iIn this country Adonis is 
only found in the southern counties, chiefly 
on calcareous soils. It occurs in the Central 
and Southern portions of Europe, and in 
Asia Minor. 


Variation.—Adonis is an insect that 
departs from the type in several ways. I 
have not heard of any truly hermaphrodite 
specimens ; but a female taken at Folkestone, 
in 1876, is in the cabinet of Mr. C. A. Briggs, 
that has some dashes of the male colour on 
the tip of one wing. Females do not seem 
to be rare that are much suffused with blue, 
and when wholly so, they are called Cevonus, 
Esp. Others occur in which the spots run 
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into stresks and dashes, like others of the 
genus already described. A very light male 
is in the collection named above, that has 
no eyed spots on the hind wing, except the 
central spot. I believe this variety of the 
underside is called Cinnus, Hb. Both Mr. 
_ Briggs and Mr. Weston’s cabinet contain 
females of this type, with the underside very 
dark. One figured in Mosley’s Illustrations 
has no spots but the disc spot on either 
wing. ‘Two other extraordinary aberrations 
are figured in the same plate (Lycena, Plate 
4). One taken at Torquay, and in the cabi- 
net of Mr. S. Steven’s, is a female of a very 
pale greyish brown colour. The other is 
so abnormal that is has been thought a new 
species, and also across between Adonis and 
Phileas. Itisa very dark bluish black on 
the upper side, with a bluish grey fringe. 
The underside is ‘‘ shot with coppery reflec- 
tions.”” It was taken at Folkestone, in 
September, 1875, and is now in the collec- 
tion of Mr. W. P. Weston. One other form 
is named—Polona, Z. In occurs on the 
mountains of Asia Minor. I do not know it, 
but if I understand Dr. Staudingers contrac- 
tions rightly it has a broad margin to the 
fore wings, and the marginal spots to the 
hind wings, black. 


Note. — Both in 
Kirby’s synonymic catalogue this species is 
called Bellargus, Rott. (1775), with Adonis, 
S.V. (1776), aS a synomyn. 


Staudinger’s and 


NOTES ON COMMON 
DIPTERA. 
By S. L. Mos Ley. 
(Continued from page 133.) 
lil. SYRPHIDA. 


The busy summer with all its active life, 
and the anxiety to fill up cabinet gaps, must 
be my excuse for not being more regular in 
my continuation of these notes, but doubtless 
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many have picked up specimens which they 
would be glad to know something about. 


Amongst the SyRPHID@& are some of our 
commonest Diptera, and many species may 
now be obtained hovering about flowers 
and in other situations. The family is very 
numerous, consisting of many genera, and 
are somewhat varied in their habits and 
structure. 

The typical genus—Syrphus—contains 
between twenty and thirty species, and 
many of them may now be obtained at 
ragwort and other flowers, but require a 
quick hand to capture them. 
the wing of S. avcuatus, Fln., to show the 
veination (see plate 17). In this species the 
eyes are brown, thorax metallic green 
covered with yellowish hairs, body blue 
black with four yellow lunules down each 
side. Lunigey, Mg., is very similar, but 
Ribesii, L, which is figured is rather larger, 
and the two hinder lunules are joined, form- 
ing bands across the body. Balteatus, Deg., 
is smaller in the body, which has a narrow 
band and a broad one alternately, the yellow 
forming the bands being darker than in the 
other species named. Bifasciatus, F., has 
the body short; it is shining black with one 
narrow band across the middle, and two 
triangular spots at the sides nearer the 
All these are very common. 


I have given 


thorax. 


Volucella pellucens, L., (pl. 17) is a member 
of another genus in this family. The thorax 
and body are black, the latter having a broad 
semi-transparent band across. The wings 
have a dark shade near the centre, and the 
base is tinted with yellow. This fly is com- 
mon in Sherwood Forest and other places, 
hovering in the air along the drives. 

Evistalis tenax, L, is as large as a hive bee, 
and may be found at ragwort or about drain 
traps, and is known as the ‘sewer bee.” 
E. arbustorum, L., (pl. 17) may be met with 
freely at ragwort. The female has the body 
black, with several very narrow yellow 
bands. The male is very different, having 
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a large yellow patch on each side of the 
body. 

Helophilus pendulus, L., isa beautiful insect. 
The thorax has four longitudal yellow lines, 
and the body is black and yellow. A figure 
H. floreus, 
L., is larger, and is without the yellow lines 
on the thorax. 

All these, as well as many other, and also 
several smaller genera, will be sure to reward 
the collector without much trouble or search. 


of it is given on plate 1, vol. i. 


NATURAL HISTORY DIARY: 
By J. W. Carter. 


July rst. My brother and I had a night 
at sugaring; insects swarmed. The only 
species not previously met with this year 
were A. exclamationis, N. augur, and & tene- 
brosa (E.P.P.B.) 
addition to the Lepidopterous fauna of the 
of the district. J.W.C.) 

July 2nd. P. carbonarella very common. 
(E.P.P.B.) 

July 3rd. Took one A. betularia, the only 
one I have taken since 1879, in which year 
it was common; the black var. then pre- 
dominated. The oneI took on the above 
date was the ‘‘ peppered form.’’ (E.P.P.B.) 

July 4th. Took one A. scutulata; A. in. 
~canaria plentiful; also one P. comitata; 

C. populata, M. arcuosa very plentiful; and 

H. proboscidalis. (E.P.P.B.) 

July 5th. Took M. typica, and my brother 
saw P. cardwi'  (E.P.P.B.) 

July 9th. Took B. repandata and M. mar- 
garitata. (E.P.P.B.) 

July roth. Black Knapweed (Centawrea 
migra) in flower. 
July 12th. 

(E.P.P.B.) 
July 14th. JZ. didymata and N. mundana 
out, the latter abundant at Goit Stock, rest- 
ing on old walls. (E.P.P.B.) 
July 15th. C. fulvata, Y. elutata, and 
_ NV. brunnea. (E.P.P.B.) 


(The latter species is an 


P. gamma and Tota out. 
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July 16th. Had a night at sugaring in 
Bingley Wood, with Mr. Butterfield; took 
NV. baja, M. strigilis, and O. suspecta, &c. 
A. aversata was just coming out. In point 
of numbers S. pronuba predominated. Mr. 
Butterfield has since taken O. suspecta very 
abundant at Ragwort flowers. Mr. Butter- 
field pointed out to usa small patch of Frica 
tetralix (Cross-leaved Heath), bearing per- 
fectly white flowers, which recurred annually 

July roth. Took P. v-awrewm flying over 
Wound-wort (Stachys sylvatica), at Goit 
Stock. (E.P.P.B.) 

July 21st. 
of S. bembeciformis in his bedroom. Took 


My brother found a specimen 


P. chrysitis, commonly at Cottingly, flying 
(E.P.P.B.) Giant Bell- 
flower (Campanula latifolia) fairly in flower. 


over Woundwort. 


July 23rd. Took six sambucata, M. rubi- 
ginata plentifully ; also six suspecta off Rag- 
wort. 
Woodpecker at Black-hills, and was much 
struck with a habit it has of frequently sett- 
ling on the ground. I have good reason to 
believe it has bred in Bingley Wood this 
year, as it certainly did last year. The tree 
in which it bred last year has since been 
I had the pleasure of taking 


I again saw the Greater Spotted 


blown down. 
a specimen of V. cambricaria, resting on the 
trunk of a small oak at Shipley Glen, which 
is a new locality for the species. Took one 
or two specimens of Chrysomela polita, from 
Wild-mint (Mentha). 

July 24th. Took about eighty specimens 
of B. perla on an old wall near Bingley, 
amongst them were some beautiful varieties, 
one which I have has the ground colour 
yellow and buff. (J.F. and J.W.C.) 

July 27th. My brother took one specimen 
of Z. olivata, in a cave under the ruins 
(Bingley). Itis very local, we have taken 
it nowhere else yet, except in this particular 
cave. I took Z.impura and A. oculea off 
the flowers of Ragwort. (E.P.P.B.) 

July 30th. Took P. chi and L. olivata at 
Shipley Glen. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


Larv# oF §. OcELLaTus.—After more 
than twenty years collecting, I have this 
year made the acquaintance of this larva 
for the first time: By book descriptions 
there seemed very little difference between 
it and that of populi, except that the horn of 
ocellatus was said to be blue. Even the 
figures I have met with show no striking 
difference between the two except in colour. 
Miss Hinchliffe, of Inston, has sent me a 
supply of ocellatus larve, and I confess I am 
surprised after believing them to be so like 
each other, to find so much difference. 


Exchange, 279, 287, 295. 
279, 287. Contributions towards the fauna of Plymouth, 280, 288. 
280, 288, 295. An Entomological Ramble, 282. 


Notes, Captures, &c., 
British Butterflies, 
Land and Fresh Water Shells, 284, 


Collectors and Collectors, No. 1, 293. Notes on Common 
Diptera, 298. Natural History Diary, July 299. 


Populi is a bright green colour, with greenish 
yellow diagonal stripes, and a yellow horn, 
Ocellatus isa whitish blue, with similar stripes 
of a paler whitish blue, and with a longitu- 
dinal stripe extending from the first of the diagonal 
ones to the head. Of this there is no trace in 
populi. There is a variety of populi larve 
very much resembling ocellatus in colour, but 
this stripe is a distinct and easily noticed 
difference. Besides this, the face differs, 
that of ocellatus being larger and flatter, and 
pointed at the top, and with an orange or 
orange yellow marginal ridge, which termi- 
nates in two little orange-coloured points, 
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standing above the crown of the head. These 
differences—the side stripe, and the two 
little tips projecting above the top of the 
angular face—are enough to guide any one. 
There are other more minute differences | 
which I may describe on another occasion, 
but I thought it worth while to point out these 
guides to their discrimination now, when 
both larvz are feeding. In this part of the 
country ocellatus is exceedingly rare, having 
seldom been taken, and so far as I know 
only once bred, when the difference had 
never been noticed in the larva.—Joun E. 
Rogson, West Hartlepol. 

M. STELLATARUM.—I took a female of the 
humming bird hawk moth flying on the 
railway side on Saturday last. It is a female 
much worn, and seems to have deposited all 
its eggs. I understand it is many years 
since it was taken here before.—J. J. Cam- 
BRIDGE, Hartlepool. 


EXCHANGE 


DuPLIcATES.—Full-grown larvz of Buce- 


phala. 
DESIDERATA.—Very numerous. 


and Illustvavia, spring brood. Rhomboidaria 
Cinctavia, Crepuscularia, Betularia, Hirtana, 
etc., and many other Geometre and Noctue, 
_larvze or imagos,—Miss HINCHLIFF, Wor- 
lington House, Instow, N. Devon. 


Lunaria 


DuPLicaTESs. — Paphia, Salicis, Facobee, 
Potatovia, Devasa, Batis, L. comma, Putris, 
Hepatica, Brunnea, Ambrosa, &. DESIDERATA 

—Numerous. J. Lassiman, 1 Court, 5 House, 
- Abbott’s Lane, Coventry. 

I have the following birds, in duplicate, 
which I shall be glad to exchange for others 
not in my collection:—Kestrel, Sparrow- 
Hawk, Montague’s Harrier, Scops-eared 
Owl, Little Owl, Dipper, Ring Ouzle, Long- 
tailed Tit, Crested Lark, Short-toed Lark, 
Shore Lark, Siskin, Hooded Crow, Water 
Rail, Arctic Tern, Hoopoe (British killed) 
Buff-headed Duck, &c. List of my collec- 
tion sent on application—S. L. MosLey, 
Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 
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FOR SALE OR WANTED, 
REGULATIONS. 


1. The announcements will be confined to 
Books on Natural History or Scientific 
Subjects, Cabinets, Store Boxes, and 
other Collectors’ requirements, either 
wanted, or to be disposed of. 


2. An uniform charge of 4d. for 12 words 
will be made, and 1d. for every three 
words additional. 


3. Where the address is published, the 
words of the address will be counted, 
and charged for. 


4. Where the advertizer does not desire his 
address to be published, a number will 
be appended, and all replies to such ad- 
vertisements must be sent with one 
stamp for postage to the conductors of 
this magazine, by whom they will be 
forwarded. 


When an article is agreed to be pur- 
chased for Cash, the money may be 
sent in blank Postal Orders, to the con- 
ductors of the magazine, who will hold 
it until the article has been received, 
and found to be as represented, when 
it will be sent to the seller. One extra 
stamp must be sent for postage. 


(an 


6. Notrade announcement will be made 
under this head. 


Pupz of Quercus, 5d. each, or 3s. per doz. 
—WitLsHaw, Upper Hume, Leek, Staff. 
Seven-drawer Cabinet, full of Butterflies 


and Moths, value £55s.; only £2 15s.— 
C. H. Nunn, Bury, Suffolk. 


149 varieties British Birds Eggs for sale, 
Lists on application.—R. WARE, 
Frant, Sussex. 


cheap. 


Sea-birds for stuffing, clean and carefully | 
packed. Puffins and Razorbills, 1S, each *] 
Guillemots and Kittiwakes, 9d. each. Not 
less than six sent.—J. Fountain, Ship Inn, 
Filey, Yorks. : | 


Complete set of Bird-stuffing Implements, 
for small telescope or microscope.—G. WIin- 
TERBURN, Lilehouse, Buckingham. 


Three superior Highland Stags’ Heads,, 
and Highland Rams’ Heads. Also Stuffed 
Birds, ‘cheap. ‘Write for particulars.— 
P. Ciark, Clothier, Aberdeen. 
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“FEUILLE DES JEUNES NATURALISTES,” 


Published on the Ist of each month. Subscription, 4 francs per annum. 
Address—M. Aprien Do.urus, 55, rue Pierre-Charron, Paris; or M. Ava. 
SreGuz, 110, Leadenhall Street, London, EC. 


HAND-PAINTED FIGURES OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 


For Sale, beautifully Hand-painted Figures of British Lepidoptera, their Larva, Pupe 
Varieties, Gc., Gc., uniform in size with this paper, and suitable for binding with it. 


ALL ONE SHILLING EACH, POST FREE. 


1. G. RHAMNI.—Male, female, larva, pupa , 6. Do. Varieties, pale. 8 Figs 
and food plant. 5 Figs. 7. Do. é args 9383). 35 

2. Do. Varieties. 5 Figs. 8. A. GALATHEA \s Gis y: 

3. A. CARDAMINES.—Male and underside, 9g. S. MEGERA ‘ Ba» ai 
female, larva, pupa, and | ro. S. JANIRA * Wartasth 
food plant. 6 Figs. 11. S. TITHONUS 3 

4. Do. Varieties. 6 Figs. 12, H. ACTON. —Male, female and under- 

5. P. Po_zwas.— Upper and underside, side, larva and food plant. 
larva, pupa, and _ food | 5 Figs. 


plant. 5 Figs. 
Apply to Joun E. Roxzson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool, 


BOTANICAL LABELS. 


A series of Botanical Labels with scientific and English names, habitat, &c., and blanks 
for locality, date, and collector's name, arranged according to the London Catalogue of 
British Plants, and to suit the manuals of Babington and Hooker, with labels for all recent 
discoveries to date of publication, ballast casuals, &c., &c. Price Five Shillings. 

London: Davip Bocug, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, E.C.; or post free, from 
the Compiler—Joun E. Rosson, Bellerby Terrace, West Hartlepool. 


NCTICES. LIST OF AGENTS. 


The Young Naturalist is published Tie Young Naturalist may also be had as 
in time to reach subscribers by Saturday Under :— nee 8 
morning in each week. It may behadin the _ Bmmincuam.—E. F. Spicer, 61, Suffolk 
ordinary way through any Bookseller, or | Street. 

POs FREE as under :— Br. Auckitanp.—J. P. Soutter, Clyde Ter- 

SinetE Copies, 14d. each; 1s. 6d. per | race. 
quarter; 6s. per annim. ‘I'HREE Coprés to Braprorp.—J. W. Carter, 23, Valley Street, 
one address, 3d.; 3s. 3d: per quarter ; 13s, per | Valley Road, Manningham. 
annum. ; Coventry.—W. Thompson, 4, Court, 4, 

ORE ER Parts in coloured wrapper, 6d. | House, Gosford Street. 
each, 


Secretaries of Societies, Schoolmasters, &c., 


Dersy.—G. Pullen, Free Library and 


, 4 r << Museum. 
who will act as Agents will be supplied at 9d. Dewspcry—Car'er Lodge, Thornhill. 
per dozen copies. ‘ j a 
Single Subscribers who find it inconvenient Hartrippoot.—J. J. Dixon, Alliance Street. 


to obtain the weekly issue throughany Agent’ Htppersrizerp —Parkin, Cross Church 
or Bookseller, can have them forwarded every | Street; Ernest Denton, Moldgreen; Simeon 
four weeks for ls 1d. per quarter; 4s. 4d. per | Kaye, Paddock; James Varley, Almondbury 
annum. Bank; R. Emsley, Gunmaker, King Street. 
oer nici sett’ Se tee Pe be LEEDS—W. Denison Roebuck, Sunny Bank. 
nt to Joun E. Rozson, Bellerby Terrace, 
West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostzy, Wood- upon a B. Cook, Junr. & Co., 21, Ren- 
side Road, Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. z sabe A igieet 
Orders may also be sent to the printers or | _ NEWCASTLE-on-TxNE AnD GaTESHEAD--Geo, 
publishers. T. Millar, 23, Cromwell Terrace, Beusham, 
Two lithographed plates are presented | Gateshead. J. T. Bramwell, Prior Street, 
every month, which may be had beautifully | Gateshead. 
coloured by hand, on payment of 2/- for the PryuovtH—G. C. Bignell, Clarence Place, 
Series of 12. Stonehouse. 
Communications for insertion should reach Wrst HarrtErpoor—C. Hoggett, Church 
us one meek in advance. | Street. 
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THE YOUNG NATURALIST. 
E.G. MBEHE, 


NATURALIST, 
56, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.wW. 


Supplies Entomologists with every requisite :—Steel Knuckle-jointed Net, 4/6. Self-acting 
Umbrella Net 7/6. Ladies Umbrella Net, 5/-. Wire Ring Net, with Brass Screw 2/-. Pocket 
Folding Net, four Brass Joints, 4/6. Balloon Net, 20 by 18, for beating, 6/-. Telescope Nets, 
6/-, 8/6, 10/6. Self acting Sweeping Net, 8/-. The New beating Tray, for Collecting Larve, 
&e ,15/-, Pocket Larva boxes, -/6 1/-, 1/6, 2/-,and 3/-. Sugaring Tin, with Brush affixed, 
Corked Setting Boards, -/6, -/7, -/8, -/9, -/10, -/11, 1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, 1/10, and 2/-. Breed- 
ing Cages, 2/6, ditto, with two compartments, 5/-. Tin Y, -/6, Brass Y, 1/-. Corked Store 
Boxes, best make. 2/6, 3/6, 4/-, 5/-, 6/-, ditto, covered in Green Cloth, book pattern, 16 by 11, 
8/-. Mahogany Pocket Box, with Glass and Slide in groove, 4/6 Exchange Lists, 1d. Ento- 
mological Pins. any size, gilt or plain, 1/- per box. Silvered pins, four sizes mixed, 1/- per 
oz. postage 14d, Bottle of Mite Destroyer, 1/- Willow Chip Boxes, four sizes, nested, 2/6 per 
gross. Setting and Drying House, complete, 10/6, 12/6, 15/- and 20,- Pocket book, -/6, 1/- 
and 1/6. Postal box, -/6, Pocket Lanthorns 4/-, 5/-, and 10/6. A Zine Oval Pocket Box, 1/6 
2/-, and 2/6. Pupa Diggers 2/- and 3/-. Brass Chloroform Bottles, 4/- The New Glass 
Killing Bottle, charged ready for use, 1/-, 1/3, and 1/6. A large assortment of British Insects 
kept in stock. Cabinets of every description made to order; estimates given. New price Lists 
sent on receipt of stamp. All orders, when accompanied by Post Office Orders, will receive 

immediate attention. Post Office Orders to be made payable at Brompton Road, S.W. 


Entomological Cabinets, from Twelve Shillings to Forty Guineas, 
; kept in Stock. Show Rooms for Cabinets. 


“THE NATURALIST;’’ 
Journal of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, and General Field Club Record. 
Edited by C. P. Horxirx, F.L.S., and G. T. Porrirr F.L.S. Monthly, price 
4d., or 4s. per annum (in advance). 


Containing Original Articles on Natural History subjects; Papers read at 
Meetings of Natural History Societies and Field Clubs; Reports of Meetings 
and Excursions; Notes and Queries; Exchanges, &c. | 


The Volume commences August in each year; Vol. VI commenced August, 
1880. Post Free of B. Brown, Publisher, Huddersfield. 


FOR SALE. 
BRITISH MACRO & MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA, 


Including many that are Local and Rare. 
Also during each Month of the Season, Ova, Larvee, and Pupeze can be supplied. 


FOR PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 
HK. R. SHEPPARD, 9, Camden Villas, London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BRITISH BIRDS: THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


Part 5 now ready in the following dition :— 
Superior Edition with 5 beautiful hand-coloured plates of Birds and Eggs. 2/- 
post free. Birds or Eggs of the above separate | /- post free. 


Cheap Edition with 4 plates, hand-coloured 1/-. Birds or Eggs of ditto separate 6d. 


Printed by G. Prarson, 24, High Street, Hartlepool ; and published by Messrs. JoHN 
Kempster & Co., 9 and 10, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street, London. 
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FIELD CLUBS. 


AVING been asked and consented 

to become President of a Young 
Naturalists’ Field Club, which appears 
likely to be of some assistance to its 
members, we have thought it worth 
while to make-some suggestions on the 
subject, with a view to the further de- 
velopment of such societies. Young 
Naturalists, undoubtedly, have great 
difficulties in their way, and many a 
youth, who might have made a valued 
addition to our ranks, is checked and 
deterred at the outset, and his taste de- 
We have 
reason to believe our suggestions respect- 


velopes in another direction. 


-ing Logal Societies were instrumental 
in causing more than one to be formed, 
but a Field Club can be got up with 
less difficulty than a Society—it is less 
formal and perhaps more enjoyable. 
Besides, a well conducted Field Club 
may assist beginners far more than the 
mere naming of specimens or verbal 
instructions that can be given at a 
Society meeting or an “At Home.” 
Nor this only, but beginners often do 
and discover, extraordinary things. The 
good luck of novices is almost proverbial, 
and it is because they do not make dis- 
coveries in a scientific manner that they 
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| are called ‘‘ lucky.” 


A Penny Weekly Magazine of Natural History. 


Vor. 2. 


But the fact is 
that “ old hands” get intoa groove, and 
work there contentedly. Beginners have 
all to find out, and not knowing that a 
certain species is to be met with in a 
certain lane, they don’t go there, but go 
elsewhere, and turn up something new 
to the district, or even to the country. 
But beginners may readily enough take 
something new, or discover some un- 
known fact, and just because they are 
beginners, and do not know what they 
have done, the discovery may be lost to 
the world. 

The Field Club, over 
have agreed to preside, is composed 
and managed entirely by “ Young Nat- 
uralists,’’ and our duties are not very 


which we 


onerous. We are expected to preside 
occasionally over their meetings; go 
with them now and again on an excur- 
sion; name their specimens, and give 
them any help they may need. But 
their rules are of the simplest kind. 
There should be no difficulty in sucha 
a society being formed where there are 
half-a-dozen ‘‘ Young Naturalists.”” May 
we insert here a few suggestions. The 
first necessity, of course, is a few mem: 
bers. To begin with, not) many are 


needed—half-a-dozen would make a 
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good start, a dozen would be abundance, 
and even three or four would have a 
fair chance of success. These can be 


easily obtained from among your com- 


panions, schovlfellows, and workmates. 


Next you want a President, and 
naturalists are generally so ready to 
help beginners that there will be no 
difficulty here. 
be 


naturalist, and ask him to accept the 


Select some one you 


know to a practical working 


post. Tell him you will not make very 
much demand upon his time, and if he 
sees you are in earnest he is sure to 
If he have 
children of his own, he is the more 
likely to help you, and perhaps you 


consent to what you ask. 


will get such of them for members as 
may be of suitable age. A naturalist 
parent generally has sons and daughters 
of kindred tastes. 

Next the conditions of membership. 
We 
think not. Have an entrance fee, if you 
like, but it should either be small, or 


paid by small sums. 


Should there be a subscription? 


Ne hindrance 
should be thrown in the way of young 
people joining by making it too costly. 
When you are fairly established you 
might invite some of your leading 
naturalists, clergymen, interested in 
the welfare of the young, and others, 
elub, 


called honorary 


to become patrons of your 
or they might be 
members, Perhaps your local M.P. 
would aid you with a small subscription. 
These people are asked freely—almost 
too much so—to patronize and subscribe 
to Cricket Clubs, Football Clubs, Boat- 


ing Olwbs, and the like, and a society 
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like that we name is surely more de- 
serving of aid than these. : 


The object of each club should be to 
organize and promote excursions to in- 
vestigate the Natural History of the 
immediate neighbourhood, and gradually 
to extend the knowledge of its mem- 
In this 
President would be of great value, and 


bers. matter the services of 
though he could not be expected to go 
with the club on every excursion, he — 
would aid greatly in recommending 
suitable places. 


If the members found they could 
afford to pay a small subscription, they 
might once a year or so, draw on this 
fund to defray the expenses of an excur- 
distant place. — 


sion to some more 


Money received from Patrons. or 
Honorary Members should be spent in 
books. Works on Natural History, from 
their limited circulation are necessarily 
expensive, and it is better to have a few 
good and useful books, than a shelf 
full of what are sometimes called 
Popular Natural Histories, and which 
are often worthless compilations and | 
copies from other equally worthless — 
books. When further progress is made, — 
cabinets might -be obtained and the 
foundation laid for a Local Museum, 


which is a most valuable institution. 


A place of meeting would be re- | 


quired, and this might be at each others || 


houses. Sometimes perhaps the Presi- 
dent would allow the club to meet at 


his house, when some of his collections ||. 


could be seen, or use made of his |. 


library. If the club be established in : | 
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connection with a school, arrangements 
could perhaps be made for holding the 
Meetings in one of the class-rooms. 
Even if it is not in connection with a 
school, an arrangement like this might 
be made sometimes with great advantage. 

We hear some saying, it is too late 
this year to begin anything of the kind ; 
we will see next spring. 
too late. 
all in order for spring. ‘There are 


It is never 
Begin now, and you will have 


plenty of things to collect now. Insects 
can be had all the year round, even in 
the perfect state; pupe can always be 
found. Winter is the best time for col- 
lecting mosses, autumn the best time 
for shells. 

We shall be pleased to hear from 
anyone on the subject, and will shortly 
offer a few suggested rules, a design for 
a members’ card, and other little matters 
that may seem to require attention, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Ronson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


Larv# oF S. OcEeLLatus.—After more 
than twenty years collecting, I have this 
year made the acquaintance of this larva 
for the first time. By book descriptions 
there seemed very little difference between 
it and that of populi, except that the horn of 
ocellatus was said to be blue. Even the 
figures I have met with show no striking 
difference between the two except in colour. 
Miss Hinchliffe, of Instow, has sent me a 
supply of ocellatus larve, and I confess I am 
surprised after believing them to be so like 
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populi, to find so much difference. Populi 
is a bright green colour, with greenish 
yellow diagonal stripes, and a yellow horn. 
Ocellatus isa whitish blue, with similar stripes 
of a paler whitish blue, and with a longitu- 
dinal stripe extending from the first of the diagonal 
ones to the head. Of this there is no trace in 
popult. 


very much resembling ocellatus in colour, but 


There is a variety of populi larve 


this stripe is a distinct and easily noticed 
Besides this, the face differs, 
that of ocellatus being larger and flatter, and 


difference. 


pointed at the top, and with an orange or 
orange yellow marginal ridge, which termi- 
nates in two little orange-coloured points, 
standing above the crown of the head. These 
differences—the side stripe, and the two 
little tips projecting above the top of the 
angular face—are enough to guide any one. 
There are other more minute differences 
which I may describe on another occasion, 
but I thought it worth while to point out these 
guides to their discrimination now, when 
both larvz are feeding. In this part of the 
country ocellatus is exceedingly rare, having 
seldom been taken, and so far as I know 
only once bred, when the difference had 
never been noticed in the larve.—Joun E. 
Rosson, West Hartlepol. 


M. STELLATARUM.—I took a female of the 
humming bird hawk moth flying on the 
railway side on Saturday last. It is a female 
much worn, and seems to have deposited all 
its eggs. I understand it is many years 
since it was taken here before.—J. J. Cam- 
BRIDGE, Hartlepool. 


Larv# on Poprar.—lI have found larve 
unusually abundant on various species of 
Poplar this season. On some little trees 
scarcely four feet high in and near my own 
garden I have got S. populi, N. Ziczac, and 
C. Bifida in some numbers. On one little 
tree I got 13 Populi, 1 Bifida, and 4 Ziczac. 
In another place I got 15 Bifida off one tree, 
Other collectors have had even greater 
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The Gateshead collectors also 
report in similar strain.—JoHN E. Rogson, 
West Hartlepool. 


SUCCESS. 


LARVA OF SATURNIA CARPINI.—I have 
recently had some larvz of this species sent 
to name, which are much greener than any 
I have before seen of the same species. The 
green greatly predominates over the black, 
in fact the latter colour is confined to a 
narrow ring round each tubicule. Some of 
the specimens sent had pink tubercules, 
while others had them yellow, and my 
correspondent asks if this difference of 
colour is due to sex. 
it as: 


I am not aware that 
When the young larvz issue from the 
egg they are quite black, and are then very 
inconspicuous among the almost leafless 
ling. After their second moult they are 
green and black, and these are equally 
difficult to see among the young shoots of 
their food plant. Finally, just as the ling 
is showing pink flower-buds, the tubercules 
of the larvee assume the same colour. This 
is a wonderful adaptation to conceal the 
larve from birds of prey. The green larve 
were collected in Cheshire. I have also 
recently had some larve of this species, one 
of which remained completely biack up to 
the time of its going into pupa.—S.L.M. 


CAPTURES ON THE CROSBY SANDHILLS.— 
Saturday, August 27th. By beating the 
willows, larve of Sphinx populi, were ob- 
tained somewhat plentifully;  Dicranura 
vinula, Notodonta dictea, and N. Ziezac, 
were also taken. A large field of ragwort 
was chosen for nocturnal work, and a row 
of trees were likewise treacled. On the 
latter I did not capture a single specimen, 
but the former amply made up for that 
deficiency. Agrotis valligera and A. tritici 
were not uncommon. Last year A. valligera 
swarmed both day and night on the ragwort, 
but the present season is remarkable for 
the comparative scarity of that species. 
A. ewrsoria were apparently scarce, but 
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from the similarity of some varieties of this 
species to A. tritici, they may have been 
overlooked. A fine pair of Luperina ces- 
pitis, L. testacea, Hydrecia nictitans, Xylo- 
phasia polyodon, Triphena pronuba, and 
Noctua Xanthographa were also taken. 


Last spring I bred aa fine variety of the 
female of B. quercus, which has the basal 
half of the upper and underwings of a dark 
chocolate brown, bounded by a median line 
of a darker shade. Beyond the outer margin 
of this line lies a broad band of dark olive 
green, which gradually merges into the 
ground colour. Spot in upper wing almost 
pure white. The larva of this specimen was 
taken during the spring of 1880, and re- 
mained in the pupa state throughout the 
summer, autumn, and winter of the same 
year.—C. H. H. WALKER, Liverpool. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONIDZE. 


Arranged according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 
logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


Part I, 


(Continued from page 288.) 
EURYLABUS.— 
dirus. 
PHHOGENES.— 
melanogonus. 
ischiomelinus. 


candidatus, bred from Yortrix viridana. 
trepidus. This is a new British species, 
and captured by myself at Widewell 
Farm, 4th August, 1880. 
PHYGADENON.— 
Plymbridge, 24th April, 1880. 
Plymbridge, 5th May, 1880. 
(To be continued.) 


Sumator. 
vagans. 
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BRITISH BIRDS, THEIR 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. Mos.ey. 
Genus VIII., Accipiter. 


ACCIPITER (L), from Accipio, to take. 


This genus, of which we have only one 
species, is characterized by the shortness of 
the bill, the short rounded wings, long tail, 
and long slender legs and claws. 


12 SPARROWHAWK. 
Accipiter nisus (Linn.) 
Sparl hok (Sweden.) 
L’epervier (France.) 
Falco palumbino (Italy.) 
Die Sparber (Germany.) 
Pilan, Gwepia (Anct. Brit.) 
Nisus (L) flight. Applied to the Sparrow- 
hawk, perhaps, because of its rapid flight. 


Size.—Male, length about 1ft., expanse 
1ft. roin. Female, length rft. 2in. to rift. 
4in., expanse 2ft. gin. 

Plumage.—The adult male has the 
bill dark horn-colour, cere and legs yellow, 
the whole of the upper parts slaty-blue; 
under parts yellowish-white, shaded and 
barred with sienna red. Eyes yellow. 

THE FEMALE, which is much larger than 
the male, has the upper parts dark ashy- 
brown, the tail with four darker bars; 
under parts white, the throat streaked and 
the belly barred with ashy-brown. 

IMMATURE males resemble the female in 
colour. 

THE YounG are at first covered with 
white down. 

VARIETIES of this species occur, perhaps 
more frequently, than of any other bird of 
prey. A case in the Leeds Philosophical 
Museum contains thirty-three varieties. I 
have seen specimens entirely drab, and Mr. 
Bond tells me of one in London pure white, 
with the margins of the larger scapular 
feathers and the flanks, tinged with light 
clear rusty-red. Morris records one, a male, 


like a young cat. 


“the whole plumage being as white as 
Mr. Hancock figures a male in his 
‘Birds of Northumberland and Durham,” 
being destitute of the red bands on the 


snow.” 


breast and belly, the whole under parts 


being white, tinged with rufous. 


Note.—During the breeding season, the 
old birds are said to make a noise exactly 


Flight.—The flight of the Sparrow- 
hawk is quick and steady; gliding along 
steadily, but rapidly, along the side of some 
fence, then suddenly darting over and seiz- 
ing some unwary yellow-hammer, or other 
small bird which the hawk had “ spotted 
out" asits victim. When flying in the open 
air its movements and general appearance 
is much like that of the cuckoo. 


Migration.—I am not aware that the 
Sparrowhawk is migratory in this country. 


Food.—In this species there are some 
grounds for the game-keeper’s persecution, 


but ‘‘ Honi soit quoi mal y pense,’ and do not 


slaughter all hawks because the voracious 
Sparrowhawk happens to be one of that 
| tribe. 
| birds, 


It preys upon all kinds of small 
and will doubtless also take the 
young ofthe larger game. It is very bold, 
indeed we might almost say reckless, in pur- 
suit of its prey. Not unfrequently has it 
been known to chase small birds through 
open windows It has sometimes dashed 
through a window ata cage-bird that has 
been hung before it. When a luckless bird 
finds itself pursued by a Sparrowhawk, it is 
generally so terrified that it will seek refuge 
in all kinds of places; it is recorded of a 
- swallow on such an occasion, having flown 
into the breast of a lady. 


In CONFINEMENT, although naturally a 
fierce and voracious bird, the Sparrowhawk 
is capable of being tamed, and even trained 
to fly at small birds. One is recorded as 
having been known to live in a dovecote, on 
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the most sociable terms with the pigeons; BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
but this is doubtful, as the Kestrel is known 


5 By J. E. Rogson; with figures from life by 
by the name of Sparrowhawk by some STs ipo 


country people. But to tame them properly (Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


they should be taken from the nest while 


CORY DON, Sco Pl oa aig. 3: 


young, and the males and females should be | 
Chalk Hill Blue. 


kept separate, otherwise the latter, being 
‘“Corybon, Sco., Cor'ydon, a Roman shep- 


superior in size, will fall upon and devour F 
herd. Cf. Virg., Ecl. 1i,; 56.°-—A.L. 


the former, if left too long without food. 
Imago.—Pl. 22, Fig. 3. Male, pale sil- 


Habitat.—This is still one of our com- 
: é very blue, with a SMOKY BLACK HIND MARGIN 
monest birds of prey, being of frequent oc- < : 3 : 
i aa and white fringe, through which the wing 
currencein almost all the wooded districts of 


ants ‘ : rays form dark lines. Near the anal angle 
Britain, and not rare in the cultivated parts. } : q a5 
ee of the hind wing, the dark hind margin is 

ABROAD it is common all over Europe, re 
broken up into three or four spots. Female, 

except perhaps the extreme north. It ex- ae 
brown, with a row of orange lunules round 


the hind margin, most distinct in the hind 
Wing, which has also a narrow less distinct black 
centval spot. Underside brown, with distinct 
black spots in white rings. In the femalea 
row of these round the hind margin, have 


tends across Asia, to Japan and China, and 
to most parts of India. Also in Western Asia 
to Arabia and Eastern Africa. It breeds in 
Algeria and in the Canaries, and is found 
occasionally in Malta and Madeira. 


Nest —Generally that of a crow or 
magpie is adopted, but sometimes, probably 


an orange lunule to each, on the side nearest 
-the base, forming a wavy orange line. On 
when these are not forthcoming in suitable | the fore wing there are two of these eyed spots 
localties, the Sparrowhawk builds one for | between the base and the centval spot. 


itself, loosely composed of sticks. Some- Larva.— Light green. On the back 


times it is placed ina rock. the eight middle segments have raised ribs 


Eiggs.—From four to six eggs are laid | or humps on each side, making the dorsal 
about the first or second week in April. 
The ground colour is bluish-white, beauti- 
fully mottled and blotched with red and 
brown; generally the blotches are most 


numerous at the large end, but sometimes 


area appear depressed. These raised por- 
tions each bear an oblique yellow streak. 
The projecting sides are also yellow, spiracles 
black, head dark brown. The larvz of this 
species and of Adonis are almost indistin- 
guishable. Mr. Hellins (Ent. Mo. Mag., 
vol. x1., p. 115) states that the only difference 
he could see was that ‘Adonis has its ground 
colour deeper green, with the hairs or bristles 
black, while Corydon has the ground colour 
of a lighter, brighter green {a green with 
more yellow in its composition) and the 
hairs light brown.’ He also points out that 
this observation does not agree with the 
differentiation of Boisduval. Mr. Hellins 
had but one larva of Corydon and some figures 
taken previously to compare with those of 
Adonis; and it is highly desirable further 


they are concentrated round the thickest 
part, and at other times at the small end. 
The Egg of the Sparrowhawk is very beauti- 
ful and cannot well be mistaken for that of 
any other species. 

VARIETIES sometimes occur entirely with- 
out spots, and at other times with the spots 
indicated by faint shades, like Fig. 2. 

Figs 1 and 2 are from specimens in my 
own collection. Figs. 3 and 4 are from 
drawings kindly furnished me by Mrs. 
Battersby, of Cromlyn, Ireland, taken from 
specimens in her collection. 


eg sneer sitet snlns en ennsepeaseestinsinteacmesaaneeess? ‘Cia sES S SSNSEE T, 


THE 


opportunities should be afforded some well 
qualified Entomologist to compare carefully 
a larger number of the larvee of both species. 


Pupa.—Short and rounded, no projec- 
tions, pale greenish brown in colour. 


Food Plants.—vVarious papilionaceous 
plants are named as the food of the larva of 
this species. Stainton says ‘‘on species of 
Vetch ;’’ Newman names “ Bird’s foot tre- 
foil (Lotus corniculatus), Kidney Vetch 
(Anthyllis vulneraria,) and trefoil (Trifolium) ;” 
Owen Wilson adds to these, ‘Tufted 
Horse-shoe Vetch.” 


Times of Appearance.—lI have no 
personal knowledge of this butterfly, and 
cannot satisfy myself from a comparison of 
authorities whether it is single or double 
brooded. Donovan says ‘‘it appears in the 
winged state the first and second week in 
July ;" Stainton , says ‘ VIIe—VIlLle ;”’ 
Kirby (European Butterflies) ‘‘V—VIII;" 
Newman, ‘‘end of May, the whole of June, 
and the beginning of July;’’ Owen Wilson, 
‘end of May and July, July and August.” 
The first July here may be a misprint for 
June, in which case he would agree with 
Kirby. On the appearance of the larva 
there is equal uncertainty. It was unknown 
to Donovan. Stainton says ‘* V—VI.” 
Newman’s larve pupated about the 13th 
June, but he does not say when he got them. 
Kirby says ‘‘ V—VI.”’ Owen Wilson, ‘‘ Sep- 
tember to May (?) June.’’ In Owen Wilson's 
table he gives May, July and August for the 
imago; May, June, and July for the pupa; 
and from September to June for the larva. 
The balance of evidence here seems to favour 
the idea that there is but one brood, the 
insect emerging at the end of May, or early 
in June, and continuing to emerge for some 
time, the larva hybernating small and feed- 
ing up in the spring, reaching maturity at 
various periods. 


Habitat.—Though called the Chalk 
Hill blue, Corydon is much more widely 
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distributed in England than Adonis. It 
is most plentiful in the South, but is 
not uncommon in some places in Lan- 
cashire in the West, though it does not 
reach Yorkshire on the East coast. It 
appears to be most abundant where there is 
chalk, but several localities are given where 
It is not named from either 
Scotland or Ireland. On the Continent it 
is found generally in the Central and 
Southern portions of Europe, extending to 
Spain on the one hand, and to South Russia 
on the other, but not occuring in Turkey, 


there is none. 


Greece or Italy, nor does it extend to the 
more Northern portions of the Continent. 


Variation.—Many remarkable aber- 
rations of this species exist. Mr. Wellman 
has a female taken at Croydon, with a small 
patch of the male colour on the fore wings, 
and a larger patch on the hind wings, but 
I have heard of no hermaphrodite speci- 
mens, On the underside, the spots some- 
times run into streaks, and Mr. C. A. Briggs 
has one in which they are almost all want- 
There are a great many named 
Syngrvapha, Kef., isa form of the 


ing. 
varieties. 
female which resembles the male, except 
that there isa brownish band round the 
the hind margin of all wings orange rings or 
lunules. It isan alpine form. A specimen 
is figured in Mosley’s Illustrations, from 
Mr. Steven's collection, as this form, but it 
does not resemble thase from the Swiss 
Alps in my collection, having a dark hind 
margin to the forewings only, which is 
Appenina, Z., is a 
pale form from the Italian mountains. His- 


without orange marks. 


pana, H.S., from Spain, as the name implies: 
is also a pale form, with spotted hind mar- 
gin. Albicans, H.S., is still paler and occurs 
Corydonius, H.S., from the 
mountains of Asia Minor, is violet blue. 
Caucasica, Ld., from Armenia, is sky blue. 
Other forms are named, but I know nothing 
of them, viz. :—Liphys, Esp., Calethys, Jerm., 
Aragonensis,Geth., Cinnus et Parisiensis, Gerh. 


in. Andalusia. 
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THE WEATHER. 
HEN General Stanley’s younger 
daughters did not want to appear 
to be listening to the love passages 
between their elder sister Mabel and 
her lover, they said, ‘let’s talk about 
the weather,” and really the weather is 
the subject of everyone's conversation 
at present. . 

“«Lawk what weather,”’ said a visitor 
at the city of Aberdeen to a native 
sitting under a rock partaking of his 
hot coffee, ‘‘ does it always rain here?” 
“Na, na,” replied the Aberdonian, ‘it 
snaws whiles!”’ And with very brief 
exceptions that has been the state of 
the weather for a considerable period. 

After a very open winter, severe 
weather set in about Christmas and con- 
tinued almost until May. Then we had 
a summer, at times of almost tropical 
heat, that brought on vegetation with 
such wonderful rapidity, that had fine 
weather continued the harvest would 
have been the best we have had for 
But Saint Swithin brought 
rain, and when the forty days were over, 


some time, 


instead of the sky clearing and the sun 
shining out again, heavier rains set in 
than even the watery saint had brought 


upon us. Rivers are swollen; much 


SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1881. 
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Ver. 2: 


fair land lies under water, or is so sodden 
with rain as to be more of a bog than 
anything else. Crops are rotting in the 
fields, and farmers are in despair, and 


still the rains continue. 


But it is not with regard to its effect 
on the crops and the farmers that we 
would ‘‘ talk about the weather.” We 
wish more particularly to ask what are 
its effects on animal life in general, and 
more particularly, what aré its effects 
on insect life. Insects, from their small 
size, would seem to be particularly 
liable to suffer from an inclement season. 
From the love of so many of them for 
sunshine when in the perfect state, a 
dull rainy season seems likely to be 
very disastrous to them. Opinions 
differ as to the effect of a severe winter. 
Some think that hard frost, and especially 
much snow, will serve to protect young 
larve from insectivorous birds and other 
enemies. Some argue that the severity 
of the weather itself is likely to destroy 
as many of these hybernating species 
as would be destroyed in a milder season 
by their natural enemies. Unfortunately, 
our records are so imperfect that we 
know little or nothing about it. Some’ 
of our correspondents write us that’ the’ 


present has been ‘a very bad: season,” 
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others think it has been an exceedingly 
The same difference of 


good one. 
opinion prevailed earlier in the year as 


te what the season was going to be.. 


These are but opinions, and if we gave 
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matter? It may be more interesting to 
one whose collection does not boast of 
a specimen of some particularly rare 
insect, to learn that several have been 
taken, and that there is a chance for 


our own it would be worth no more. | him obtaining one at last. But which 


What is wanted is the grounds on which 
these opinions are formed. There is no 
‘subject to which we have reverted so 
persistently as the importance of work- 
ing naturalists recording in a paper like 
this the various matters that come under 
their notice during their collecting 
expeditions. Records of captures have 
degenerated in most of cases into records 
of rarities; and though these are 
important enough in their way, we are 
decidedly of opinion that much more 
could be learnt from a persistent record 
of the captures of common things. 
Among the very few general observations 
we can find in our own pages, or those 
of other Entomological publications, is 
one respecting the abundance of the 
common yellow underwing (Triphena 
pronuba). Now no one wants specimens 
of this abundant insect, but it would be 
interesting to know why it has been so 
unusually plentiful during the present 
year. There must have been a reason, 
meteorological or otherwise, for its 
appearance in such unusual numbers. 
One of our correspondents who delights 
to find fault, had a complaint the other 
day that we inserted a long paragraph 
on the capture of a quantity of white 
butterflies. He thinks such a record is 
not worth printing, and complains that 
more valuable matter was necessarily 
excluded. But what is more valuable 


Why is it that 
white butterflies have been unusually 


fact is most important. 


Can anyone an- 
Last year, where 


abundant this year ? 
swer the question ? 

the writer resides, they were very seldom 
seen. Day after day he never met with 
one in his walk from home to business, 
while this year he could count them by 
hundreds in passing over the same 
ground. A year or two ago it was 
Cardui and Plusia gamma that attracted 
attention. A little earlier everyone was 
taking Colias edusa. 
taken, but we are of opinion that until 
we return to the habit of making larger 
records of our captures, we will never 
be able to arrive at generalizations on 


We may be mis- 


these subjects, or to give reason for 
their occurrence. The writer found 
Xylophasia rurea unusually abundant 
this season, and judging by the number 
ef specimens that have been offered in | 
our paper and elsewhere for exchange, | 
he is of opinion that it has been un- 
usually abundant in many places, per- 
Why? 

Perhaps we are repeating ourselves | 
on this subject until our readers are | 
weary of it, but we think it an impor- 
tant one. We are addressing Young 
Naturalists more particularly. We want 
to induce them to make notes as they 
go along, and to have them printed | 
Some of the pro-. 


haps all over. 


whenever possible. 


= Young Naturalist” 7, 24. 


F. Acis { 
; » AISUS 2. 
9 Argiolus 3 
n Arion 4 


S.L Mosley, de/, 
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blems to be solved may be rather beyond 
the conception of beginners, but let them 
think about them more and they will see 
their importance in due time. And even 
now, they may help to their elucidation 
by making notes of everything. Any- | 
thing abnormal is always recorded very 
carefully, but we learn far more of the 
operations of the laws of Nature by the 
record of ordinary, not extraordinary 
occurrences. Meterologists record, for 
instance, the direction and force of the 
wind, the rain-fall and various particu- 
lars concerning it; but ‘the rain it 
raineth every day ”’ and they still go on 
recording all about it every day. Then 
in the course of time they are able to 
generalize and draw conclusions, and 
when these notes and others are all 
collated and studied, they begin to have 
an idea of what kind of weather is to 
come, from knowledge derived from 
past experience. Why cannot Natura- 
ists do the same? ‘Nothing is difficult,” 
says Dr. Sampson, “‘to a man who 
knows the reason of everything ;” and 
when we know all about it we will be 
able to prohecy that next year will be a 
great Edusa year, or a great Convolvuli 
year, or to go back and say Gamma or 
Cardui have been abundant this year, 
from certain causes last year which we 
proceed to point out. In the meantime, 
and till this can be done, keep diaries 
put down everything; and do not be 
afraid of sending your observations to 
print because they seem trivial. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S.L. Mostey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


We have to thank Mr. T. W. King, of 
Camberwell, for some dipterous parasites, 
from cocoons of O. potatoria. They prove to 
be Exorvista vulgaris, which has already been 
bred from several other Lepidopterous 
insects. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rozson ; with figures from life by 
S. L. MosLey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


ACIS, W.V., Pl. 24, Fig. 1. 
The Mazerine Blue. 


“Acis, W.V., A’cis, well known in con- 
nexion with Galatea. Cf. Ovid, Met. xiii., 
750.""—A.L. 


Imago.—PI. 24, Fig.1. Male, dull, dark 
blue, with a very narrow brown margin, 
Underside of forewing, Disc spot, and a curved 
row of from five to seven black spots, in white 
rings, between it and the hind margin ; the hind 
wing has also one similar spot on the costa, 
near the base. The female is dark brown 
on the upperside, but similarly spotted to 
the male. There are no spots at all on the hind 
margin, nor nearer the base than the central 
spot. 

Larva.—I know of no description of 
either the larva or pupa of this species, nor 
have I the slightest personal acquaintance 
with them. 


Times of Appearance.—The insect 
appears on the wing at the end of June or in 
July. I can learn nothing of its appearance 
in the earlier stages. It appears only to 
have one brood in the year. 

Habitat.—In England, this species has 
occured in but few localties, and its rarity 
has induced collectors, more particularly 
dealers, to take all they could find, hence it 
has been exterminated, or nearly so. It has 
been recorded as being taken in the follow. 
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ing English counties —- Cambridgeshire, 


Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, 
Herefordshire, Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, 
and Warwickshire, In Wales, Glamorgan- 
shire and Monmouthshire. On the Conti- 
nent it is very widely distributed, and 
extends into Northern and Western Asia. 
Variation.—I do not know of any 
British or abnormal varieties, but there are 
five named forms, principally from the 
mountainous districts of Greece and East- 
ern Asia. 
larger than the type, and has red spots on 


They are Bellis, Frr., which is 
the underside. It occurs in parts of Asia 
Minor and towards Persia. Parnassia, Stgr., 
which is like the last but smaller. It is 
found on Mount Parnassus, and other Greek 
mountains. Helena, Stgr., also from the 
Greék mountains, has a marginal reddish 
Antiochena, Ld., is 


a form of the female, with a reddish band 


band on the underside. 


on the upperside of all the wings. It occurs 
on the mountains in the western parts of 
Asia Minor. Osivis, Meig., of which I neither 
know the peculiarities nor locality. 


Note.— This species is now called 
Rott., this 
name dating from 1775, while Acis was not 


Semiargus, by most writers, 


The name 
Semiargus might therefore be adopted by us 


used till the following year. 


ALSUS, W.V.,;Pl: 24 Figi2 
The Little Blue. 
“ Ausus, W.V., Al’/sus a Rutulian shep- 
herd. Cf. Virg. ZEn. xii. 304.’’—A.L. 
Imago.—FPl. 24, Fig.2. Dull brown,with 
a faint silvery blue tinge. The scales giving 
this blue tinge appear to be but loosely 
attached, and it disappears after the insect 
has been on the wing a few days. Underside, 
dull silvery grey, with rather ELONGATED 
BLACK SPOTS IN VERY NARROW PALE RINGS. 
There ave no spots on the fore wing between the 
centval spot and the base, nor are there any 
marginal orange spots on either side. This 
is the smallest British butterfly. 
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Larva,—Green, with the dorsal furrow 
orange coloured, an oblique orange line on 
each segment, and the side projections 
orange or yellow. Head black. 

Pupa.—Rather stumpy, brownish yel- 
low, with three rows of black spots. 

Food Piant.—Stainton says “ Astraga- 
lus,’ and Kirby says “ Astragalus cicer,’”’ but 
I think there is little doubt but the Kidney 
Vetch (Authyllis vulnevavia) is the true food 
of this species. In the Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine, vol. ili., p. 205, 
interesting account is given of the oviposition 
of this species, by Mr.T. Gedge,of Cambridge, 
and the plant selected was always the 
Kidney Vetch. They were observed to 
settle sometimes on the Horse-shoe Vetch 
(Hippocrepis comosa), but no egg was deposited 
on that plant. Where I have taken the 
insect the Kidney Vetch has always been 
abundant. 


Fiabitat.—This little butterfly frequents 
waste places, sand hills, railway banks, &c. 
It is rather local though occurring all over 
England, and being abundant in many 
places both in Ireland and Scotland. It is 
generally distributed over Europe except in 
the extreme north, and occurs also in 
Siberia and Asia Minor. 


Variation.—I have not heard of a 
variety of this species. 


an 


Bred specimens are 
often much suffused with pale silvery blue 
scales, much the colour of Corydon. ‘Two 
varieties are named, Lovquinii, H.S., which 
is sky blue on the upper side, and Alsoides, 
Gerh., of which I know nothing. 


ARGIOLUS, Linn, Pl, 24. Hig.3: 
The Holly Blue. 

‘“ArGIoLus, L., Avgiolus, diminutive of 
Argos.’’—A.L. 

Imago.— Pl. 24, Fig. 3. Male pale blue, 
generally with the tip margined with black ; 
fringe white, with a dark line at the veins. 
Underside, pale silvery blue, a short STREAK 
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near the centre, and a row of short STREAKS 
without white outlines near the hind margin. 
The female is like the male except it has a 
broad black hind margin to the fore wings, and 
a narrow one to the hind wings. 

Larva.—Green, with a darker dorsal 
line, sometimes reddish or crimson; head 
and legs black. 

Pupa.—Short and blunt, smooth, green 
with brown markings, and a darker dorsal 
line. 

Food Plants — Flowers of Holly 
(Ilex aquifolium), Ivy (Hedeva helix), and 
Buckthorn (Rhamnus frangula). Blackberry, 
Wilson. 

Times of Appearance.—This is 
another very common butterfly about which 
there are considerable doubts, or perhaps I 
should say, want of certainty, as but few 
records of its capture in the larval state are 


in existence. The butterfly appears in April | 


or May, and as the Holly and Buckthorn 
flower in May, there is little doubt the 
larvz of the first brood feed on these plants. 
It is full fed in June, and the Imago of the 
second brood is on the wing early in August. 
The eggs are deposited in August and Sept- 
ember, and the Ivy, which flowers late in 
the year, is considered to be the natural 
food of the second brood of larve. A difl- 
culty, however, has been pointed out with 
respect to this apparent migration from one 
plant to another, that the butterfly occurs 
in many places where but one of these lah 
grow. Mr. Owen Wilson has perhaps partly | 
solved the problem, for he calls attention to 
the fact that one of his correspondents (Mrs. 
Boley) caught a butterfly on the 26th of 
August. ‘It refused to lay on holly or ivy ; 
but as she caught it on the blackberry 
blossoms, she gave it a spray on the 3oth 
August, and it at once commenced laying ; 

it continued to do so until the 4th agent 
ber, and laid altogether twenty-six eggs.’ 

As blackberry or bramble is abundant every- 
where, and flowers at the right time of year 


| 
| times wider, 
| 
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for the second brood, this may explain part 
of the apparent difficulty. The question 
now arises, does the butterfly occur any- 
where where neither Holly nor Buckthorn 
are found. Of this I have no knowledge, 
and can find no records, but call the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Young Naturalist 
to the matter, hoping to have it solved next 
spring. It would be also well to have Mrs. 
Boley’s discovery confirmed by other obser- 
vers, that it may be found not to bea merely 


accidental occurrence. 


Habitat. —Generally distributed in the 
South of England, not uncommon in the 
North, and apparently absent from Scotland. 
It occurs all over Ireland. It is found 
throughout Europe, and extends into several 
parts of Asia, bordering thereon, but does 
not appear to have any wider range. 


Variation. —Argiolus varies but little. 
The black border of the female is some- 
sometimes narrower, and a 
male specimen in the collection of Mr. C. 
A. Briggs, has both wings broadly margined 
with black, very much more so than is usual 
even in the females. A specimen in my own 
collection is a very pale shade of blue. 
Only one variety is named, Hypoleuca, Koll., 
a form without the spots or streaks on the 


It occurs in Persia and the 


underside. 
Island of Cyprus. 


THE HAREBELL 


(Campanula rotundifolia.) 
By J. P. Soutrer, Bishop Auckland. 


ALTHOUGH in Britain we have eight or nine 


flowers, either indigenous or naturalized, 


all of which are easily recognised from their 
Yet only two 
of them can be said to be well-known, these 


| 

| 

= of the genus Campanula or bell- 
! showy and attractive flowers. 


are, the giant bell-flower (Campanula latifolia) 


which is common throughout Scotland and 


the North of England, in wooded glens and 
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shady river banks, where its tall, leafy, erect 
stem with its pendent rows of large pale 
liliac or white bell-like fiowers, form a fit- 
ting peer or rival to the stately foxglove— 
the grande dame of British wildflowers. But 
the best known and ‘best beloved is the 
singularly graceful and charming little hare- 
bell, emblem of constancy and sweet retire- 
ment. It is all but universal in its distribu- 
tion, for it may be found braving the blast 
on every exposed moor; clinging to the 
crevices of precipitious cliffs; crowning the 
wall-tops of crumbling ruins; springing 
from the sand and shingle of the dried up 
bed of the mountain streamlet ; or cheering 
the traveller by its dancing motion on the 
dusty wayside bank. No soil is too poor to 
afford it sustenance, but it is essentially 
dry-loving, and is very impatient of stagnant 
water at its roots, hence it is not easy of 
cultivation, except on well-drained rock- 
work. 


So familiar a plant needs no lengthened 
description, so I shall simply direct attention 
to one or two details of structure, liable to 
be overlooked. Most people will readily 
admit the appropriateness of the generic 
name Campanula—a little bell—as applied 
to the handsome showy flowers of this 
genus, including as it does the well-known 
garden Canterbury Bells. But the specific 
name votundifoia—round leaved—does not 
seem so apt, especially to one who has only 
noticed the plant whilst in flower, or grow- 
ing amongst grass, for then the narrow 
linear stem leaves are the most obvious, and 
the long-stalked round root leaves are easily 
overlooked. It is said that Linnzus, who 
was the first to distinguish plants by two 
names, had his attention first directed to 
this humble little plant, by seeing its green 
rosette of round leaves in spring, peeping 
forth between the chinks of the paving 
stones in the courtyard of Upsal University, 
in Sweden, and that he then happily chris- 
tened it “the round-leaved bell flower.” 
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The same diversity betwixt the root and 

stem leaves may be noticed in many other 
plants ; and it is of importance in gathering 
plants for the herbarium, to procure both 
classes of leaves in order to secure a charac- 
teristic specimen. 


The peculiarly slender and wiry stems 
are remarkably tough and elastic, they bend 
readily to the blast and are rarely to be 
seen broken. The terminal flower expands 
first, but although its delicate blue colour 
is so pleasing to the eye, it does not dry 
well for the herbarium, as the colour soon 
fades and the blossoms become white. The 
corolla so beautifully moulded in shape is 
marcesent, that is it withers without falling 
off, and its shrivelled remains may be seen 
adhering to the ripe fruit. By examining a 
flowerbud just before it expands, the five 
long anthers may be seen closely investing 
and overtopping the style, but by the time 
the corolla has fully opened they will be 
found to have shed their pollen, and curled 
up in a curiously spiral manner, and they 
soon disappear altogether. The style is 
surrounded by a fringe of hairs, to which 
the pollen may be seen adhering, giving it a 
club-shaped appearance. It continues to 
grow till it is twice its former length, and 
equal to the fully developed bell of the 
corolla, when it unrolls its three-lobed 
stigma and is then only in a receptive 
state to be fertilised by the pollen grains. 
It is obvious that the stigma must be largely 
if not solely dependent. for its impregnation 
upon the pollen produced by the more 
recently opened flower. Its conveyance is 
readily accomplished by the visits of bees 
and moths who are attracted by the showy 
flowers and by the nectar secreted at the 
base of the style, and which is curiously 
concealed by the flattened filaments of the 
stamens. The drooping bells are much 
frequented by the lesser insects, to whom its 
spacious canopy must prove a gorgeous 
palace admirably fitted to supply their wants, 
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where they can find conjoined shelter and 
sustenance. 

The ovary is surmounted by the five 
persistent calyx teeth. It is three celled, 
and on cutting it open the numerous little 
seeds will be found sticking on end all over 
a peculiar prolongation from the centre of 
each cell. When ripe the capsules open by 
three clefts at the base, and the seeds are 
shaken out by the wind. 

This charming wilding of the moors has 
always been a first favourite with the poets. 
It can even lay claim to giving its name to a 
popular national air, ‘The Blue-bells of 
Scotland,’’ and many Scottish bards have 
sung its praises. It seems to have been a 
special favourite with Sir Walter Scott, who 
happily describes its habitat and period of 


flowering in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel."’ 


“But still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July’s eve with balmy breath 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath. 


And that it lingers on into late Autumn is 


aptly noticed by Grahame :— 


‘ As yet the blue-bells linger in the sod 

That copes the sheepfold ring; and in the woods 

A second flow of May flowers appears,— 

Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume.” 


Again in ‘‘ Rokeby,’ when describing the 
ruined state of the hall, Scott says :— 


* On Barbican and keep of stone, 

Stern time the foeman’s work had done; 
Where banners the invader braved, 

The harebell now and wallflower waved.” 


How characteristic of the little Campanula, 
one of the first plants to take possession of 
the crevices of neglected ruins, where their 
spreading rosettes of bright green root-leaves 
and beautiful flowers of brilliant blue, form 
one of Nature's fairest curtains to veil the de- 
cay of man’s handiwork, recalling also pleas- 
ing associations of happy childhood, when in 
gleeful frolic we tipped our fingers with the 
‘witches thimbles.’’ Further on, he sings : 

“Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses bought so dear ; 


Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipped in dew.” 


Again, in the “Lady of the Lake,” when 
describing the charms of the fair Ellen, he 
says :— 
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‘A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew 3 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


Could there be a more vivid picture of the 
sprightly grace and springy footstep of an 
artless Scottish maid, or a more character- 
istic description of the slender yet wiry stem 
of the harebell. Again, Ellen herself says 
when adopting it as her badge :— 


© ¢ Wor me,’—she stooped, and looking round, 

Plucked a blue harebell from the ground,— 

‘For me whose Memory scarce conveys 

An image of more splendid days. 

This little flower that loves the lea 

May well my simple emblem be. 

It drinks heaven’s dew as blithe as rose, 

That in the king’s own garden grows ; 

And when I place it in my hair, 

Allan, a bard, is bound to swear 

He ne’er saw coronet so fair.’” 
One other quotation must suffice, for we 
could fill pages in praise of this pet blossom. 


Mid ruins crumbling to decay, 

Thy flowers their heavenly hues display, 
Still freshly springing, 

Where pride and pomp have passed away, 

On mossy tomb and turret grey, 
Like friendship clinging. 

‘But most I love thine azure braid, 

When softer flowers are all decayed, 
And thou appearest 

Stealing beneath the hedgerow shade 

Like joys that linger as they fade, 
Whose last are dearest.” 

It is only as showy ornamental plants 
that the Bellflowers are valued, for none of 
them have acquired commercial importance. 
One species (C. vapunculus) has been cultiva- 
ted for its roots—used as radishes—and 
called ‘‘ramps,’’ but it has never found 
much favour in this country. Another 
species (C. trachelium), or throatwort, had at 
one time a repute in diseases of the throat, 


but it has now fallen into disuse. 


A curious legendary property was once 
ascribed to the harebell, that it increases 
the supply of milk in the breasts of nurses, 
this doubtless arose from the old law of 
signatures, owing to the milky juice which 
it and its allies exude when bruised, but 
this, if it possesses any quality, is astringent 
in its nature. A blue ink has been made 
from the harebell, and its roots are said to 
have been used as food; but if so, it must 
have been under the pressure of the direst 
famine, or else eaten by way of experiment. 
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CASES FOR STUFFED 
BIRDS. 
N looking over museums and private 
collections of Stuffed Birds, we 
have often been struck with the want 
of system, especially in the make and 
arrangement of the cases, and this is 
still more apparent when a number of 
cases, belonging to different persons, 
are brought together for the purpose of 
forming an exhibition. When a bird 
collector procures a finished case of 
birds, and finds that it does not arrange 
with his own, he is often put to great 
trouble in order to take perhaps half-an- 
inch from the top of the case, when 
otherwise the case may be fitted up 
quite to his liking. How much better 
does a collection look when the cases 
are made to certain standard sizes, and 
one genus of birds arranged ina row 
side by side. 

The Rev, F. O. Morris, in the old 
‘* Naturalist,” gaye a list of British 
Birds, with the size of case adapted to 
each species, but we would not go to 
to that extent, because a person who 
required the nest say, would want a 
larger case than if he wanted the birds 
only. What we would suggest, and the 


plan we adopt for our own collection, is 
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this: To have certain heights and cer- 
tain lengths for the cases ; and if these 
sizes could be adopted by Taxidermists 
generally, collectors of British Birds 
would be saved some inconvenience. 

The smallest case in our collection is 
Sin. by 8in. This is just sufficient for 
a single warbler or other small bird— 
arare species of which we happen to 
have only a single specimen, 

The next size is 8in. high and 12in. 
long. ‘This size we use for all the war- 
blers, tits, and small perching birds, 
but ground birds such as wagtails, larks, 
sandpipers, &c., require the case two 
inches longer. 

The next size is 10in. by 10in. which 
is sufficient for single birds of the Shrike 
size, while 10in. by 12in. is enough for 
a pair. Thus raising two inches ata 
time, both in height and length, and in 
piling a room full of cases, the advan- 


For 


instance, two 8in. cases, put one on the 


tage of this will soon be seen. 


top of the other, will arrange along with 
cases 16in. high, without making breach 
or gap. 

We would advise our young readers, 
who are just beginning tu form collec- 
tions of British Birds, ‘never to put two 
species in the same case, unless you 
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wish to illustrate say one genus, then 
put in all the species—all the titmice 
for instance; but for our own part we 
would rather see them in small cases, 
and arranged side by side. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. E. Rozson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; orto 8S. l. Mosntey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

P.T.D.—Your query shall be replied to in 
an article next week. 

H.T.R.—Your Clausiliais Rugosa. 

D.A.—Several of the monthly parts can no 
longer be supplied for want of covers, but 
all the back numbers are in print, and can 
be had from our present publishers, or 
direct from ourselves. 

R.T.S.—No, we do not think Stamp collect- 
ing achildish pursuit, unless it be followed 
ina childish manner. We know a little 
about stamps, and shall be glad to name 
any sent to us, or reply to queries; but 
such enquiries must contain a stamped 
directed envelope for reply. We cannot 
reply in this column. 


EXCHANGE. 
DupLicaTES, — Larve of Agrotis vipa. 
DESIDERATA,—Perfect specimens of other 
local specimens, especially Pyvales.--GERVASE 

T. MATHEW, Instow, N. Devon. 
DupLicates.—H. leucophearia; H. Aur- 
antiaria, H. progemmaria, and H defohiaria, 
with females; 
‘DESIDERATA numerous.—JoHN Firtu, 88. 
Woodlands Road, Manningham, Bradford. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


On Saturday last I took eight fine speci- | 
mens of P. chi, at rest on tree trunks; seven 


of which were the dark variety, Olivacea, but 
not having any boxesI had to carry them 
home in my hat, which did not improve 
their condition. It was raining heavily all 
the time, and has been for some weeks here 
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M. rubiginata and P. Chi, 
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more or less—G. F. Mrurer, Gateshéad. 


WILD SWANS NEAR BIRMINGHAM.—The 
following is an extract from a Birmingham | 
paper of the 8th inst. :—‘‘ On the 1st of Sep- 
tember, a farmer shot out of a flock of five’ | 
a magnificent specimen of that exceedingly 
rare and valuable bird the Polish Swan | 
(Cygnus immutabilis), at Solihull, This 
species is exremely rare, even as an Euro- 
pean species, and one fact inconnection with © 
the species is that the young of this bird 
never change colour or become grey as in 
all the other species of swan, but are always 
in the white plumage. The young of the 
ordinary kinds in their grey plumage, are 
designated Cygnets: the plumage of this 
bird is as itsname implies immutable. The 
specimen has been passed into the already 
magnificent collection of Mr. R. W. Chase, 
of Edgbaston Road.’’—P. T. Deakin, Bir- 
mingham, 

Late Nestinc.—Mr. Dale tells me he 
flushed a Partridge from her nest in the 
middle of August. It was on the railway 
side, and contained eggs. About the same 
time Mr. J. J. Cambridge found a Yellow- 
bunting’s nest, with two fresh eggs; next day 
it had three. These seem unusually late.— 
Joun E. Rosson. 

Pupa oF S. Licustri.—I had a larva of 
the Privet Hawk (S. ligustri), that went into 
the earth to pupate about the middle of 
August. Is not this early, for ‘Merrin’s © 
Calender "” gives the month for the pupa.as 
October ?—A. Davis, Great Marlow, Bucks. 
[Merrin will perhaps mean that all should 

have pupated by October, but in our copy | 

of his ‘‘Calendar’’ this species is not 
given under any month as being in pupa, 
except inthe index. They generally com- 
mence to go down in August.—Ebs, ¥.N.] | 


CAPTURES IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT.— | 
During a short stay in the Isle of Wight, in 
the early part of August, 1 took specimens | 
of the following butterflies: — Clouded | 
Yellow (C. edusa), Walls (8, megera), Gray- 
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ling (S. semele), High Brown Fritillary 
(A. adippe), Azure Blue and Brown Argus 
(P. adonis and P. agestis).—IsB1p. 


Eee CoLtectinG.--I donot know whether 
other collectors have found it the same, but 
I think during the past season, the nests of 
the Greenfinch and Red Backed Shrike 
were by far the commonest ‘‘ Hedge’ nests 
of the season.—A. Davis, Junr., High-street, | 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 


SPHInx CONVOLVULI AT BIRMINGHAM.— 
On August 27th, a specimen of Sphinx Con- 
volvuli was caught by a woman in a court, 
in Suffolk Street, Birmingham; it has since 
passed into the hands of Mr. Franklin, 
Naturalist—Gro. Y. WHEELDON, Birming- 
ham. 

VARIETIES OF THE BLACKBIRD.—I have 
recently added to my collection, three very 
interesting varieties of the Blackbird. The 
first is very pale grey, nearly white, and is 
probably a male. 
specimens, and should be glad to hear if any 
person has one they would exchange for 
other varieties or rare species. The next is 
an ordinary black male with the upper 
parts much mottled with patches of white. 
The third is a reddish clay colour and is 
probably a female. Iam unable to give the 
locality where any of them were killed.— 
S. L. Mosety, Huddersfield. 


I have seen pure white 


FLAMBORO’ HEAD. 
By S. L. Mos.Ley. 


It is now many years since I visited this 
renowned and much frequented stronghold 
of some of our native sea-birds. For twenty 
years previous to the passing of the ‘‘ Sea- 
birds Preservation Act,’’ my father visited 
this headland every summer, and his name 
is still well-known to most of the old boat- 
men of the place. 

How well I remember my first visit with 
him before I was in my ‘teens. The bound- 
less stretch of the mighty ocean; the 


- willock, willock.”’ 
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stupendous cliffs, in some places over a 
thousand feet in height, with their innu- 
merable flocks of feathered tenents, were to 
me objects of the greatest wonder, the like 
of which I had never dreamed of before, 
Still fresh upon my memory, too, are the 
small parties of birds launching out from 
the cliffs towards the wide expanse of sea, 
or returning therefrom after a feeding tour 
with a small glittering fish in their beaks 
for their newly-hatched young. Then the 
cry of the young which had gone down to 
sea still rings familiarly in my ear--"' willock, 
A stroll upon the cliff 
tops, the discovery of a colony of Burnets, 
and the quantities of Common Blues, gave 
me fresh pleasures, the remembrance of 
which must ever remain. Then when I 
went down to the beach to go out with a 
small party of shooters in one of the small 
crafts locally called ‘cobbles,’ O, how 
anxious! should I be sea-sick? Few people, 
I was told, went on under these high cliffs 
without being sick, and the probabilities 
were that I should experience the same 
sensation. However, I was not sick, though 
some of the party were so bad that they 
said they cared not whether the boat sunk 
or swum. I was never sick, though since 
I have been on in the same place when the 
waves have rolled mountains high, dashing 
with roaring fury against the sturdy rocks, 
pitching the little bark about like a chip, 
the crest of each mighty wave splashing 
over both boat and men, drenching us and 
filling the boat bottom with water which 
had to be baled out every now and then. 
When I last visited this romantic place, ten 
or a dozen years later, the place was much 
the same, though a change had come over 
me. I was prepared for all Isaw: I had 
read and studied the book of nature, and I 
sought opportunities to verify facts of which 
I had read in books. 
was her who has been my companion since. 
The weather was fine, and from that time 


My only companion 
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I ever think with feelings of pleasure of my 
visits to Flamboro’ Head. 

The sea is clear as crystal, the rocks are 
white chalk or limestone, with lines of flint 
and gypsum spar. 
shelf is tenanted by sea-birds— 
Guillemots, Razorbills, Puffins and Kitti 
wakes, with their eggs and young. These 
four species exist in countless thousands. 
Rock Doves breed there not uncommonly, 
and the Rock Pipit may be met with among 
the stones and shingle at the foot. Now 
‘and then a Peregrine or a White-tailed 
Eagle will pay a visit, creating consternation 
‘among the rightful owners of the cliffs. 

Now, the Head is quite different: no 
gunners are permitted to molest the birds 
during the breeding season, and to some 


In the highest parts 
every 


extent this is only right and proper, but I 
cannot help thinking that some persons 
carry their zeal too far. I do not approve 
of cruelty, and would condemn it in all cases, 
but if it comes to a matter of right, one 
person has as much right to ‘‘sport’’ among 
guillemots as another has to ‘‘sport’’ among 
If the shooter be a bird stuffer 
and goes in for earning bread and cheese, 
The plea that the 
birds are protected for the sake of the 
fishermen is but a weak argument for the 


red grouse. 


he has the same right. 


birds feed upon the very fish the men wish 
' to catch, and I now hear that the fishermen 
‘complain that there are no fish; the men 
have caught the old fish and the birds have 
eaten the young, 'so there are none to catch; 
and when a few years it was a good fishing 
station, now, a party goes out and returns 
to their dismay, and to the misery of their 
wives and families, with the lamentable 
haul of ‘‘ three herrings.” 


NATURAL HISTORY DIARY: 
"By J. W. Carter. 

August 2nd. Took C. immanata and C. 

gvaminis from flowers of ragwort. House 


Martins flocking; the main body migrated 
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Pea rin wae em ae before the average date. The same 
remark applies to last year. (E.P.P.B.) 


August 4th. Took C. trapezina at sugar, 
also N. umbrosa at ragwort, H. sylvinus on 
the wing. Saw a splendid specimen of N. 
dahlit at ragwort, but failed to capture it. 
(ESP es) 

August 5th. V. urtice out. (E.P.P.B.) 

August 11th. N. dahlii fairly out, at rag- | 
wort. (E.P.P.B.) | 

August 12th. O. suspecta swarmed at rag- | 
wort. We also heard Golden Plovers 
(EP -Peep 

August 14th. Saw a young Cuckoo on 
Black Hills; a Titlark was feeding it. The 
Cuckoo almost invariably lays its eggs in 
the nest of this species, at least in this 
locality, and I believe in all the northern 
counties of England. (E.P.P.B.) 


August 20th. Took two or three specimens 
of Polia chi, var. olivacea, on old walls near 
Bingley. This variety is not at all uncom- 
mon in this district, though I believe the 
greater number of the specimens found are 
taken from walls near or around the high 
and barren moorland. Took A. oculea, C. 
immanata, O. suspecta, and N. Dahli at rag- 
wort fllowers, the latter species no uncom- 
monly. 


migrating. 


We also observed a specimen of 
P. vape sleeping on flowers of Scabiosa 
succisa. (J.F. and J.W.C.) 

Visited the a N. 
I could have filled, with- 
out difficulty, a hundred boxes. When I 
had filled my limited number of boxes, the 
next best patches of flowers had no less than 
six Dahlii upon them. Some of the varieties 
were very dark. It was areal Dahiii night, 
as the 12th wasa Suspecta night. What was 
the most striking feature was that on the 
12th and aist inst., Suspecta and Dahli were 
nearly the only two species that visited that 
particular flower. (E.P.P.B.) 


Hi. nictitans 


August 2tst. 
dahht swarmed. 


August 22nd. 
(J A.B.) 
August 24th. S. dubitata out. 


at ragwort 
flowers. 


(E.P.P.B.) 
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August 28th. Took C. testata on Harden 


Moor. B. quercus larve in profusion, and 
full-grown. 
August 31st. Sawa large flock of Ring- 


ouzels on Blackhills, evidently preparing 
for migration. (E.P.P.B.) 


A DAY IN BALDERSDALE., 
By J. P. SoutteEr, Bishop Auckland. 


Having long had a desire to explore the 
upper recesses of Teesdale, accompanied by 
a friend we left Bishop Auckland by an 
early train one day last week, and after a 
brisk run by railway, were safely deposited 

-at Cotherstone station, where we were met 
by two of our fellow-townsmen at present 
ruralising in this quiet Yorkshire village. 
The first thing to attract attention is a neat 
new church, rapidly approaching completion. 
More fortunate than the inhabitants of cer- 
tain other places, the denizens of this Tees- 
side ‘sleepy hollow" have escaped the 
anathemas of irate archzologists against 
barbarous restorations, for, as they never 
had a church to restore, they have gone in 
‘for a brand new edifice, by this innovation 
showing that they are awakening to the 
needs of nineteenth century civilisation. 
After a sumptuous breakfast we strolled 
round a large and productive garden, noting 
particularly the gooseberry bushes, literally 
laden to the earth with their burden of 
luscious fruit, and showing no trace of the 
presence of the caterpillar whose ravages 
have proved so destructive in other districts. 
We next visit the Friends’ Meeting House, 
which seems the ideal realization of religious 
seclusion. The building is devoid of the 
slightest attempt at architectural embellish- 
ment, but is relieved from plainness by the 
rich drapery of ivy which mantles its walls, 
whilst the neatness and cleanness of its 
surroundings betoken it the object of loving 
care. The adjoining grass-grown grave- 
yard, with its formal rows of narrow mounds, 
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is strewn with the needle-like leaves of the 
massive larches which environ and’ over- 
shadow it, giving one the idea of an Indian 
burial place in the midst of a EG pine 
forest, where 


That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smiile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless moald, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe, 


whilst the prim and diminutive headstones, 
rigidly of an uniform pattern, reminds one 
of the severe simplicity of this somewhat 
We have no time to further 
explore the beauties of Cotherstone, which, 


sombre sect. 


charmingly situated at the junction of the 
Tees and the Balder, is just such arnral 
retreat as one might choose wherein to live 
and die, the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot. We now start for the moor, follow- 
ing the course of the stream. We drive over 
a fairly good road, pleasantly beguiling the 
time by rehearsing local legends, such as 
the orgin of the famous christening of calves 
at Cotherstone, which has given rise to so 
many rustic attempts at wit. It happened 
in this wise. Once upon a timea family, 
rejoicing in the euphonius name of Calve, 
resided in Cotherstone; as to them young 
Calves were born, and they must needs be 
baptised, it was truly said that at Cother- 
stone they christen Calves. The grass- 
grown and mouldering ruins of Cotherstone 
Castle, recalls the untimely fate of its last 
lord, who whilst hunting was carried away 
by a frightened steed, and dashed to pieces 
over the highest precipice on the Tees, the 
frowning front of which can be seen in the 
distance. The passing of a haunted hall 
reminds us of the tragic termination of a 
practical joke, which happened there in the 
early years of this century. Amongst the 
retainers was a half-witted fellow, who was 
often badgered by his fellow-servants as to 
his timidity in prospect of seeing the ghost ; 
so one night, to test his courage, one of his 
youthful comrades procured a_ bullock’s 
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skin, horns and all complete. Dressed in 
this horrid, costume he waylaid his fatuous 
friend in order to frighten him. What 
occurred was never rightly known, but when 
the poor imbecile got home, and the laugh- 
ing conspirators asked him if he had seen 
the ghost, 't Yes,” said he. ‘‘and I have laid 
him."’ Alarmed at the non-appearance of 
the masquerader, search was made, and he 
was found dead, stabbed to the heart. For 
the first four miles the vale of the Balder is 
highly wooded, the banks occasionally steep 
and rocky, forming romantic dells, diver- 
sified with sloping pastures of vivid green. 
The roadsides are fringed with veritable 
hedges of giant bell-flower (Campanula 
latifolia) and fragrant meadow sweet (Spivea 
ulmayia), just coming into flower a month 
later than in our lowland woodlands. The 
bramble now gives place to the wild rasp- 
berry (Rubus ideus), with its tempting 
scarlet fruit. The most conspicuous plant 
in the pastures is the coarse horseknop 
(Centaurea nigva), with its crimson flowers, 
and the neat, much branched eyebright 
(Euphrasia officinalis), attractive by its pro- 
fusion of white-veined blossoms, A sudden 
sharp descent now lands us at a most 
picturesque mill, completely hidden by the 
surrounding trees. The Balder, which here 
flows over shelving sandstone rocks, is 
spanned by one of the two bridges which 
seems the only means of communication 
betwixt its two banks throughout its entire 
length. We are promptly met by the brisk, 
brawny, sharp-featured, loud-voiced miller, 
who volubly informs us that as the Stockton 
and Middlesbrough waterworks are speedily 
to disestablish his mill, by impounding the 
water, and thus prevent him from making 
the staff of life, with a keen eye for the 
mainchance he has secured a license, dubbed 
his house the Reservoir Hotel, still resolved 
to make his living by a lawful calling, and 
now offers entertainment for man and beast. 
Discussing whether waterproofs and um- 
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brellas should be left behind with the vehicle, 

the miller recommends precautions, as. it 
often rains amongst the hills. ‘He points 
out the site of the projected reservoir, which, 
when finished, must form an important 
feature in the landscape. Ascending by a 
rugged and toilsome track, past picturesque 
farmhouses, every one guarded by watchful 
collies, we pass a straggling aggregation 
of houses where the inhabitants are slow 
of speech, sedate in gait, and deliberate 
in action, yet a wag remarks they are 
always in a hurry (Hury being the name of 
the place). 
which runs the whole length of the dale 
from Romaldkirk to the limits of cultivation, 
But after the first mile, where we cross a 


We now come on a good road, 


really romantic little dell, with a miniature 
cascade,the steep banks are fringed with larch, 
birch,and mountain ash, the berries of which 
are now gleaming red amongst the feathery 
foliage. After that the 
monotonous in the extreme, stretching away 
for miles without a tree or turning to break 
the line, with two bare stone fences on 
either hand, each surmounted ridge show- 
ing another in the distance to be encountered. 


road becomes 


The vale now opens out considerably; the 
course of the stream far below can be traced 
by its fringe of alders and birches. By the 
scattered grey stone-roofed farmhouse an 
occasional sycamore or ash may be seen, but 
the oak and elm soon disappear, and of 
woods there are none. To while away time 
whilst we trudge along, speculation is rife 
as to the causes at work which left the level 
table tops with precipitous sides of Golds- 
boro and Schacklesboro crowned with 
heather, whilst the denuded slopes to the 
valley’s bottom are rounded and green. 
The top of the ridge is formed of hard sand- 
stone or millstone grit; here and there we 
see it quarried into lintel stones of por- 
tentous size; in the water-worn gullies are 
seen black crumbling shales, giving delusive 
hopes of combustible coal; whilst the vivid 
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green of the meadows and a gaunt spectre- 
like disused limekiln betoken the presence 
of the Yoredale limestone. Every inhabitant 
of the dale—man, woman, and child—are 
‘out hay-making, for grass is their only crop 
and this is their harvest time. We hear 
the whirr of the reaper, and the swish of 
the scythe wielded by the sturdy dalesmen, 
see the deftly-handled rake manipulated by 
rosy-cheeked damsels, and are initiated into 
all the mysteries of whaups, cocks, pikes, &c. 
But the miller’s words cometrue, Mickle 
Fell put on his cap of mist, a gentle rain 
begins to fall which soon develops into a 
steady downpour; we philosophically resign 
ourselves to a thorough wetting when fortu- 
nately the clouds begin to lighten, the sun 
struggles forth, and we have no more rain 
all day. Botanically the district is tame 
and uninteresting, there is no variety in the 
vegetation. The swampy spots produce 
only the coarsest and commonest rushes 
and sedges, and the drier, fell bents and 
grasses. By the roadside we gather the 
neat little white-flowered knotted pearlwort 
(Sagina nodosa), and in a muddy runnel one 
of the white-flowered aquatic ranunculi 
(Ranunculus Lenormandi), a plant not yet 
recorded for Durham and only once found 
in Northumberland, but of other varieties 
we find none. The luxuriant growth of the 
purple selfheal, or heart of the earth (Pru- 
nella vulgaris), indicates the siliceous, gritty, 
sour character of the soil, making it hopeless 
of a remunerative return for cereal cultiva- 
tion. But at length the chequered landscape 
with its interminable fences is left behind, 
the last gate swings open, and we are on 
the open trackless moor, with nothing but 
peat and heather between us and the vale 


of Eden. We rapidly descend to the bed of 
the stream, now shrunk to the dimensions 


of a mountain burn, brawling over a bed of 
gigantic boulders, whence probably the 
name of Balder or, Boulders beck and dale 
has originated. A moiety of our party here 


tty their fortune at fishing, whilst the enthu- 
siastic herborirers commence their search 
for the rare plant (Saxifraga Hirculus) they 
have come so far to seek. Its locality forty 
years ago in this, its only Yorkshire, station 
is very plainly indicated in Baine’s Flora 
of Yorkshire,’ but it has evidently been 
unable to survive the vicissitudes of the 
past half century, for we search carefully 
and zealously for it in vain, The rounded 
moors here closely hem in the contracted 


vale, which is rarely more than-one hundred 


yards in width. The stream meanders from 
side to side, and we have often to cross it 
on slippery stepping-stones—securing peeled 
shins and wet feet—to avoid the precipitous 
crags on either side, or to pass the steep 
gullies which seam and drain the adjacent 
moors. The vegetation becomes scantier 
the higher we get, the purple foxglove and 
yellow hawkweed being the most conspicu- 
our flowers, and we contrast the rich botani- 
cal treasures of the neighbouring Teesdale 
tract. The only living beings in sight are 
the wild mountain sheep, which hurry away 
at our approach, and the dark water ouzel 
flitting from stone to stone. On we go, 
passing numerous affluents, until, ascending 
a steep knoll, which seems to bar our 
further progress, we see the various sources 
of the Balder emerging in tiny rills from 
the swampy peaty moor. Weare reluctantly 
compelled to be contented with the negative 
satisfaction that our rarity is not now to be 
found, so, after repeating Wordsworth’s 
lines, viZ., 

The wandering botanist—who, clear alike 

From vain, and that worse evil, vexing thoughts, 

Casts on these uncou h forms a sl'ght regard 

Of transitory interest, and peeps round 

For some rare floweret of the hills, or plant 

Of craggy fountain. What he hopes for wins, 

Or learns at least that *tis not to be won; 

Then keen and eager as a fine-nosed hound, 

By soul-engrossing instinct driven along, 


Through wood or open field tue harmless mass 
‘Departs, intent upon his onward guest: 


we retrace our steps, rejoin our friends, and 
after a stiff walk reach Cotherstone in time 
to catch the train for home. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. E. Rogson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

Mr. Mosley has been from home for some 
weeks in consequence of the serious illness 
of his father, and the plates that should 
have been issued this week are not ready, 
but will be sent with the next number. He 
trusts the delay will be excused under the 
circumstances, and that his correspondents 
will pardon him not replying to their com- 
munications so promptly as he could wish. 


EXCHANGE. 
Wanted, a good adult King-fisher in the 
flesh.—S. L. Mostzey, Beaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 


A Day in Baldersdale, 325. 


Exchange, 322. Flamboro Head, 323. 


Will exchange British birds’ eggs and 
butterflies for foreign ones and skins.—JOHN 
EGGLEsTon, Park Place, West Sunderland. 


DupLicaTEs: Larve of P. bucephala, and 
larve or pupz of V.c-album. DESIDERATA: 
numerous, larve preferred to imagines.— 
(Miss) R. Prescotr Dectz, Bockleton 
Court, Tenbury. 


Larve of H. pisi, Oleracea, and A. pst; 
imagines of P.chi. Desiderata very num- 
erous.—F. G. ScoTT, 4, Queen-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, é&c. 
THE SCLAVONIAN GREBE IN DURHAM.— 
I have got a female Sclavonian Grebe that 
was got hereon the 25th August. I think 
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it rather a strange time for this bird to 
occur here. 
in February last.—THomas Hann, Byers 
Green, Durham. 


There was a fine male got here 


SPHINx CoNVOLVULI.--On September 11th, 
we took a specimen of S. convolvuli, in the 
daytime, while at rest on a window frame. 
—R. Prescott Deciz£, Bockleton Court, 
Tenbury. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI AT GATESHEAD.— 
On September the znd I had a female speci- 
men of Sphinx Convoluvuli brought to me, 
it had been caught about a mile from the 
town: The last record of this insect about 
here was one near Swalwell in 1871.—A. 


BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
Yesterday, September 16th, a boy brought a 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli, caught in 
the old church at Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, to Mr. E. F. Spicer, taxidermist 
of this town, who has since kindly given it 
to me.—P. T. DEAKIN, 46, Princess Street, 
Birmingham. 


LaRv# OF ABRAXAS ULMATA AT INCE.— 
The larve of this pretty insect are now 
feeding in countless myriads on the elms 
bordering the road to Ince Blundell. They 
have, in many instances, completely stripped 
whole branches of their foliage, and a blow 
from a stick will instantaneously dislodge 
twenty or thirty. They rest in a straight 
posture on the underside of the leaf but are 
very troublesome to box, owing to their 
habit of clinging tightly to a slight web 
spun to the surface—C. H. H. WALKER, 
Liverpool. 

Pup# oF S. Licustri.—It may interest 
Mr. Davis to know that out of sixteen larve 
of this moth, seven entered their quiescent 
state between the middle and the close of 
August. Up to the time of writing, eight 
more have pupated, while the last larva is 
not yet half fed:—Charles H. H. Warker, 
Liverpool. 


NoTE ON ENNoMOs ALNIARIA (AUTUMNA- 
RIA.—We have been reminded in our maga- 
zines that this appears to be the great yellow 
underwing year. (Tryphena pronuba). Well, 
this insect like ‘the poor is always with us,” 
and we may let it pass with this remark, 
that in one place or another, or in both, it 
is always in profusion, but does not always 
What I wish to call the 
attention of our young friends to is the fact 


come to sugar. 


that this year or next is intended by certain 
people to be the great Alniaria (autumnaria) 
year. For two years, as I have gone over a 
number of collections at sundry times, I 
have noticed (especially in small collections) 
that Ainiavia was in series in them, and have 
been curious to know where they were 
obtained, and have listened to very lame 
accounts, how a friend took them at gas- 
lamps and got eggs from them, &c., &c., and 
had kindly given them for this, that, and 
the other ‘‘ gem,” it never having struck 
these dupes that the females of this genus 
Ennomos, (however common the species), 
rarely, if ever, come to light, especially after 
copulation. Her business is then to lay her 
eggs, not flying about to lamps, &c. And 
knowing that a considerable number of this 
species were imported in 1879 and 1880, I 
am inclined to fight shy of any of those 
which have been bred this autumn, and 
which are in such numbers that entire new 
sets of setting boards have had to be made 
to set them upon, As it is now about the 
time to take them off the sets and distribute 
them, I expect we shall soon hear that this 
is the great Alniavia year; but I harbour 
the opinion that our young friends who. wish 
to make British collections should look twice 
at their own ‘‘gems’’ before exchanging them 
for doubtful specimens of only reputed 
British species, if bred from imported eggs 
or pupa. Of course, old collectors will not 
be caught with chaff.—S. C. Greason, Rose 
Bank, Fletcher Grove, Liverpool. 
September 3rd, 1881. 
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PREPARING SHELLS FOR 
THE CABINET. 

E have several times been asked 

questions on this subject, and 

promised the last enquirer an article 
upon it, which is here given. 

Though professional oyster openers 
find little difficulty in separating the 
living molluse from its shell, the ama- 
tuer will only accomplish this at the risk 
of considerable damage to both the 
shell and his own digits. The muscular 
attachment of bivalves to their shell is 
extremely powerful, and they cannot be 
opened alive without injury, while the 
animals inhabiting univalves retreat to 
the recesses of their shells when alarmed 
and then cannot be reached. It is 
necessary therefore to kill the animals 
in all cases before it is attempted to 
remove them, and for bivalves it is only 
necessary to boil them or throw them 
into boiling water. 

The integument of the hinge is elastic, 
and aided by the cartilage, an elastic 
substance which is compressed when 
the valves are closed, the shells open 
so soon as the muscles used for closing 
them relax their power. This they do 
‘when the animal dies, and the shell will 
‘generally gape open after being boiled. 


If boiled sufficiently these adductor 
muscles will even leave the shell, and 
its inside is then quite clean. It is now 
necessary to close the valves again, and 
to do this, after drying thoroughly the 
inside, take a length of ordinary sewing 
cotton, wet it, and after wrapping it 
several times round the shell, tie it, and 
leave the whole to dry. If you neglect 
to wet the thread, it will stretch so 
much that you will find it impossible to 
get the valves quite close; but when 
wet, you not only get them close, but 
the thread is not so apt to slip in tying, 
and in drying it contracts a little, and 
keeps all close and firm until set in 
position. As for the outside, you must 
use a considerable amount of discretion 
in cleaning it. In some species the 
outside is more or less covered with 
hairs, and great care must be taken not 
to remove any of these, or indeed any 
natural covering, while dirt and all 
parasitic incrustations are better removed. 

For bivalves, and more particularly 
for the smaller ones, another process is 
necessary. Boiling them, or emersing 
them in hot water no doubt kills them 
equally well, and loosens them from 
the shell, but they are so apt to retreat 
as far as possible into their shell, that 
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it often becomes a matter of difficulty to’ 
get the animal out. The larger ones 


may be removed with a pin, a process 


we may see carried on at any street. 


corner where periwinkles are sold, but 
such rough usage will not do for the 
more delicate land and fresh water shells. 
With these it is necessary to kill the 
animal while expanded, and this may be 
done by placing them first in cold water, 
when land shells as well as water shells 
will expand; the former even more so 
than the latter, stretching their bodies 
to the uttermost in their endeavours to 
escape from the unnatural element. 
When thus extended, hot water should 
be gradually added, so as to kill them 
without their drawing back into the 
shells. 
scalded and the animal is easily removed. 

We will not pretend to decide which 
is the best method of arranging them in 
the cabinet. 
board boxes with or without glass lids, 


They may then be boiled or 


Some prefer little card- 


or they may be displayed on cards or 
glass tablets. We have a preference 
for the latter method, which enables a 
good deal of information as to locality, 
&c., where the specimen was obtained, 
to be written with the name of the 
species. The largest collection we ever 
saw had the species in neat little card- 
board boxes; the best arranged collec- 
tion we ever saw had them arranged on 
plate glass tablets neatly covered with 
light drab paper, and with a piece of 
either black or white paper pasted on 
the central portion, leaving about quarter 
of an inch margin all round. No doubt 


this was a deal of trouble, but it looked 


——— en SS eS 
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wonderfully well, and the smaller shells 
were seen to best possible advantage. 
If this method be adopted, the shells 
should be gummed on so as to show the 
various parts. Univalves must show both 
spire and mouth, bivalves both the 
inside and the outside of the valve. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. H. Rosson, Beilerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLEy Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


The next part of Mr. Mosleys “‘ Varieties 
of British Lepidoptera”’ will contain several 
plates of remarkable varieties of the genus 
Cidaria. He will be glad to hear of any 
striking forms he has not yet figured, es- 
pecially of Immanata and Russata. 


EXCHANGE. 


DupLicaTEs.---Rhamm, Carvdmines, AZgeria, 
Auriflua, Menthastvi, Lubricipeda, Caja, Oxya- 
canthe, Polyodon, Pyonuba, Ovbona. Rumicis, 
Elinguaria, Amatavia. DESIDERATA.--Sinapis, 
C. Album, T. Quercus, W. Album; Mundana, 
Camelina, Ziczac, Herbida, Adusta, Myvulli, 
Conspicuata, Dealbata, Notata, Fasciavia, Punc- 
tavia, Candidata, Bisetata, Exanthemaria, &c. 
—H. FrEeRE, Queen’s Road, Kingston-on-_ 
Thames. 


Will exchange British birds’ eggs and 
butterflies for foreign ones and skins.—JOHN 
EGGLeston, Park Place, West Sunderland. 

DupLicaTes: Larve of P. bucephala, and 
larvee or pupz of V.c-album. DESIDERATA: 
numerous, larvae preferred to’ imagines.— 
(Miss) R. Prescott Deciz, Bockleton 
Court, Tenbury. 

Larve of H. pisi, Olevacea, and A. pst, 
imagines of P.cii. Desiderata very num-) 
erous.—F. G. ScoTT, 4, Queen-street, New-} 


castle-on-Tyne. 
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NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


THE SCLAVONIAN GREBE IN DURHAM.— 
I have got a female Sclavonian Grebe. that 
was got hereon the 25th August. I think 
it rather a strange time for this bird to 
occur here. 
in February last.—THomas Hann, Byers 
Green, Durham. 


There was a fine male got here 


SPHINX CoNVOLVULI.--On September 11th, 
we took a specimen of S. convolvuli, in the 
daytime, while at rest on a window frame’ 
—R. Prescott DecizE, Bockleton Court, 
Tenbury. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI AT GATESHEAD.— 
On September the 2nd I had a female speci- 
men of Sphinx Convolvuli brought to me, 
it had been caught about a mile from the 
town: The last record of this insect about 
here was one near Swalwell in 1871.—A. 
BRAMWELL, Prior Street, Gateshead. 


SPHINX CONVOLVULI NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
Yesterday, September 16th, a boy brought a 
specimen of Sphinx Convolvuli, caught in 
the old church at Handsworth, near Bir- 
mingham, to’Mr. E. F. Spicer, taxidermist 
of this town, who has since kindly given it 
to me.—P. T. DEAKIN, 46, Princess Street, 
Birmingham, 


LaRV# oF ABRAXAS ULMATA AT INCE.— 
The larve of this pretty insect are now 
feeding in countless myriads on the elms 
bordering the road to Ince Blundell. They 
have, in many instances, completely stripped 
whole branches of their foliage, and a blow 
from a stick will instantaneously dislodge 
twenty or thirty. They rest in a straight 
posture on the underside of the leaf but are 
very troublesome to box, owing to their 
habit of clinging tightly to a slight web 
spun to the surface—C. H. H. WALKER, 
Liverpool. 


Pure oF S. Licustri.—It may interest 
Mr. Davis to know that out of sixteen larve 
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state between the middle and the close of 
Up to the time of writing, eight 
more have pupated, while the last;larva is 
not yet half fed.—Charles H. H. WALKER; 
Liverpool. 


August. 


NoTE ON ENNomos ALNIARIA (AUTUMNA- 
RIA.—We have been reminded in our maga- 
zines that this appears to be the great yellow 
underwing year. (Tryphena pronuba). Well, 
this insect like’ ‘‘the poor isalways with us,” 
and we may let it pass with this remark, 
that in one place or another, or in both, it 
is always in profusion, but does not always 
come to sugar. What I wish to call the 
attention of our young friends to is the fact 
that this year or next is intended by certain 
people to be the great Alniavia (autumnaria) 
year. For two years, as I have gone over a 
number of collections at sundry times, I 
have noticed (especially in small collections) 
that A/niavia was in series in them, and have 
been curious to know where they were 
obtained, and have listened.to very lame 
accounts, how a friend took them at. gas- 
lamps and got eggs from them, &c., &c., and 
had kindly given them for this, that, and 
the other ‘‘gem,’’ it never having struck 
these dupes that the females of this genus 
Ennomos, (however common the _ species), 
rarely, if ever, come to light, especially after 
copulation. Her business is then to lay her 
eggs, not flying about to lamps, &c. And 
knowing that a considerable number of this 
species were imported in 1879 and 1880,-1 
am inclined to fight shy of any of those 
which ,have been bred this autumn, and 
which are in such numbers that entire new 
sets of setting boards have had to. be made 
to set them upon, As it, is now about.the 
time to take them off the sets and distribute 
them, I expect we shall soon, hear that this 
is the great Alniavia year; but I harbour 
the opinion that our young friends who wish 
to make British collections should look twice 
at their own ‘‘gems”’ before exchanging them 


of this moth, seven entered their quiescent | for doubtful specimens of only reputed 
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British species, if bred from imported eggs | 1 have taken a Swift (on July 1st, 1881), 
or pupa. Of course, old collectors will not | which is about the size of the Northern 
be caught with chaff.—S. C. Greason, Rose | Swift; the fore wings are russet or brick- 


Bank, Fletcher Grove, Liverpool. red colour, with a pure white spot in the 
September 3rd, 1881. centre. The hind wings smoky grey. All 
aan“ So the wings have a narrow border, of a dull 
CORRESPONDENCE. yellow tint, barred at the nervules with the 


same colour as the wings they are on. Body 
dull brown, antennz and legs slightly dark- 
er, underside smoky brown. Please say 
what it can be asIam ina fix about it.— 
JouNn FRENcH, 85, Harle Street, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne. 


Dear Sir, 

Allow me to draw your attention 
to the following statement in Kirby and 
Spence’s Introduction to Entomology. ‘The 
larva of D. vinula has a cleft in the neck, 
between the head and the first pair of legs. . 
From this issues, at the will of the animal, | [The Swift that puzzles you will be H. sylui- 
a singular syringe, laterally bifid, the nus. H.humuli is certainly not double- 
branches of which are terminated by a brooded. It is probably more than one 
nipple perforated like the rose of a watering- year in the larva state,and thus might 
pot. By means of this organ, when touched emerge any time, but it is generally very 
it will syringe a fluid to a considerable | regular in its appearance. We shall be 
distance, which, if it enters the eyes, gives glad to hear if others have noticed it at 
them acute but not lasting pain. The animal abnormal dates.—Eps. Y.N.] 
when taken from the tree on which it feeds, 
though supplied with its leaves, looses this faculty, 
with which it is probably endowed to drive off the 
ichneumons that infest it.”’ 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—The Haggerston Entomological Society 
will hold an Exhibition of Insects, &c., at 
the school-rooms of All Saints’ Church: 
Haggerston Road, E., on Friday, October 
21st, 1881. The following members have 
already promised exhibits:—Mr. Anderson 
(President), Lepidoptera; Mr. H. Bartlett, 
Lepidoptera; Mr. Barnes, Life Histories in 
Lepidoptera; Mr. J. A. Cooper, Lepidop- 
tera, &c.; Mr. W. Harper, Lepidoptera ; 
Mr. Eedles and Mr. Huckett, Entomology, 
&c.; Messrs. Russell, J. Henderson, Pearson, 
Cripps, Jobson, Gurney, Franklin, and 
Albuay, Lepidoptera; Mr. G. A. Lewcock, 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera. Tickets of . 
admission (free) may be obtained by enclo*” 4) 
sing directed envelope and postage to thé? {j 
assistant secretary, Mr. G. A. Lewcock, 4o, \ 
Oxford Road, Islington, N.; or by applying i 


Now yesterday I took one to examine it, 
and as I turned it over, it made use of this 
organ with great effect, for some of the fluid 
entering acut in my thumb, caused it to 
smart considerably, so I thought I had better 
suck it out a little, and found it to taste very 
like tartaric acid, and it had alsoa very 
strong smell which lasted for about half- 
an-hour. But why I point this out to 
you is that this larvz was taken fully a week 
previously, and in another district alto- 
gether; and according to Kirby and Spence, 
should have lost this power. I should like 
to know if any of your subscribers have 
observed the faculty as described. 

Is H. humuli double brooded? Because 
Mr. A. Bramwell took a fine male a week 


ago, and last year (1880), I took two males 
anda female on the 3rd September. All the 
books I have seen give June and July for the 
moth. 


to the secretary, Mr. C. Allen (on Thursday }- 

evenings), at the Society’s Room, 10, Brown- t 

low Street, Dalston. i 
f 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. ! 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


ARION, L. PI. 24, Fig. 4. 
The Large Blue. 

“ARION, L., Avi’on, a celebrated Lyric 
Poet, Cf., Her. i. 23.—A.L. 

Imago.—Pl. 24, Fig. 4. Deep dark blue, 
hind margin black; THERE IS A BLACK CEN- 
TRAL SPOT ON THE FOREWING AND FOUR OR 
MORE WEDGE-SHAPED SPOTS BETWEEN IT 
AND THE HIND MARGIN. The hind wing is 
scarcely so blue as the forewing, and there 
is sometimes a row of black spots similar 
to those on the forewing, but more fre- 
quently there are only faint traces of them. 
Underside silvery grey, with a blue tinge 
near the base; the black spots are large 
with white rings; there ave none nearer the 
base than the disc spot, and there is a DOUBLE 
ROW round the hind margin. There are no 
orange spots at the hind margin. 

Larva.—When eleven days old, Mr. 
Porritt, of Huddersfield, thus describes the 
larva of Avion. ‘‘ Length about one-sixth of 
an inch; stout, but tapering towards the 
head, which is much smaller than the second 
segment ; the general colour was dirty pink, 
the head brown and shiny ; behind the head 
is a large, almost plate like, dull black mark, 
from which extends the rather broad con- 
spicuous rust-coloured dorsal line; the body 
is sparingly clothed with light brown hair.”’ 

Pupa.—lI know of no description. 


Food Plant.—wWild Thyme (Thymus 
serpyllum). Mr. Porritt’s larva would have 
appear to eaten the flower at first, though it 
stretched itself along the midrib ofa leaf 
when about to moult. 

Times of Appearance.—The butter- 
fly appears in average seasons about the 
second week in June, and continues to 
_ emerge for three or four weeks. In forward 
seasons it has been taken asearly as the 6th 
June. The larve hatch early in July, and 
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there my knowledge of it ends. Newman 
says that Mr. Porritt’s larve hatched on 
4th May, but this is a biunder and should 
be 4th July, as a reference to the original 
passage will show. 

Habitat.—In England this butterfly is 
both rare and local. It appears to be most 
abundant in Devonshire, Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Somersetshire, and 
has occurred or is still found in Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Dorsetshire (once), 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Wiltshire. It does not occur in 
any other portion of the British Isles. It is 
found all over Europe, except in the extreme 
north, and in Northern and Western Asia. 

Variation.—aA variety called Alcon, by 
It 
is generally smaller than the type, and is 
without the black spots on the forewing, 
except that at the disc. The spots on both 
the upper and under sides vary in number 


Stephens, is not very rare in collections. 


and size. An underside, froma specimen 
in Mr. Bond's collection, is figured in New- 
man, in which they are extra large and 
numerous. Another form is named Cyanecula 


Eversm., from North-eastern Siberia. 


Genus III. Thecla, Fab. 
“THeEcLA, F., Thec'la, Virgin and Martyr. 
Cf. Butler's Lives of the Saints, ix., 286.""— 


Ae 
THECLA is a genus of which between five 


and six hundred species are now described. 
Its head quarters appear to be America,where 
more than nine-tenths of the species occur, 
A few are found in Asia and Africa. 
or ten in Europe, of which five are British. 
Most of the species are tailed. Many of 
them have one or more fine lines across the 


Nine 


underside of both wings, whence the com- 
mon name “hair streak.” A curious char- 
acteristic of the genus is that the members 
of one sex, generally the male, often havea 
‘satin or plush-like patch on the forewings 
at the extremity of the discoidal ceil.”’ 

The five British species may be distin- 
guished as follows :— 
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I.—Underside of wings green.—Th. Rudi. 

II.—Underside of wings with two slender 
streaks.—Th. Betula. 


III.—Underside of wings with one slender 
streak. 

(a) Underside of hind wings with a 
distinct orange band.—T. Pruni. 

(0) Underside of hind wings with two 
or three orange lunules at the hind mar- 
gin.—T. Walbum. 

(c) Uunderside of hind wings with an 
orange spot at the anal angle and another 
near it with black centre.—Th. Quercus. 
The larve are onisciforme, but those I 

have seen are rather more rounded than the 
larve of the ‘‘ Blues”’ or ‘‘ Coppers.” Sev- 
eral of them are known.to be cannibals, and 
one or more have been observed to change 
on or below the surface of,the ground, but 
the pupz as a rule are fastened by the tail, 
and with a silk band round the middle. 


RUBI, Linn. Pl. 18, fig. 1. 
The Green Hairstveak. 

‘Rusi, L., Ru'bi, feeds on Bramble (Rubus 
Sructicosus).”’—A.L. 

Imago.—Pl. 18, fig. 1. Dark brown, 
Underside green. The 
‘hair streak’ is represented in this species 
by a row of dots across both wings, which 
are rarely distinct, and often quite invisible. 

Larva.—Yellowish green with a darker 
dorsal line, and pale yellow oblique lines on 
Spira- 


without markings. 


each segment above the spiracles. 
cular line the same colour and interrupted. 
Between these streaks are markings of 
darker green. The body is covered with 
little white warts. 

Pupa.— Short and stumpy, rather 
rounded; dark red brown in colour. 

Food Plants.—A number of plants 
are named as the food of this. species, on 
many of which it certainly feeds, others 
appear to be more doubtful. It certainly 
feeds on Bramble (Rubus fructicosus), from 
which it is named. Merrin also gives 
“Broom, Genista, Birch, Salix fusca, and 
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Bilberry.’’ Guenée has found it on Broom 
and Genista (no doubt G. tinctoyia, Dyers 
greenweed). Wilson also gives ‘“ Furze;” 
and Newman says one of Hubner’s figures 
is represented.on the Sun Cistus. 

Times of Appearance.—This little 
butterfly appears on the wing in May and 
continues out till June, toward the end of 
which month and in July the larve may be 
found. The pupa is fastened to the food 
plant and remains over the winter. Owen 
Wilson states that it is ‘‘in.a cocoon amongst 
the food plant ;’’ but when I bred. the insect 
it certainly formed no cocoon, and I should 
be glad.to hear the experience of others. 

Habitat.—Open places in woods and 
bushy overgrown waste land, lanes, &c. 
Common generally throughout Britain, and 
probably only overlooked where not well 
known. It occurs all over Europe, in West- 
ern Asia, and Northern Africa. 

Variation.—A very constant species, 
the spots forming the ‘hair streaks” being 
the only variable portion. 
Gregson’s collection has irregular portions 


A variety in Mr. 


of the wing much paler than.usual, resem- 
bling the well-known variety of S. Faniva. 
One form is named in Kirby’s catalogue, 
Dumelorum, Birsd., from California, but I 
know nothing of it, and should think by the 
locality it is likely to be a distinct species. 


QUERCUS, Linn. Pl. 78, fig. 2. 
The Purple Hairstveak. 

Quercus, L., Quer'cus, feeds on Oak, 
(Quercus vobur).’’—A,L. 

Imago.—PIl. 18, fig. 2. Brown, with 
a rich bluish gloss. Female with a rich 
purplish blotch on the forewings near the 
base. Underside ash-coloured, .a distinct 
white line across both -wings, and several 
pale marks near the hind margin; orange 
spots at the anal angle of the hind wing, the 
second one with a black centre; there are 
faint traces of similar spots at the anal angle 
of the fore wing. 


THE 
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Larva.—Onisciforme, with a depression | and forms a W near the inner margin of 


on the back as in the “‘ Blues,” the segments 
appear to overlap. Head small and retrac- 
tile; colour brownish green. A dorsal row 
of pinkish arrow heads. Spiracular line 
light bordered with brown. Spiracles brown. 

Pupa.—Short and stumpy. Dull red- 
dish brownish. On or under the surface of the 
earth. I would be glad to hear from those 
who have reared this species freely, if its 
pupa is ever attached. 

Food Plants.—tThe larva is generally 
understood to feed on oak only, and in a 
state of nature appears to prefer the upper 
branches. Owen Wilson also gives Sallow, 
and Newman conjecturs that it may some 
times feed on Ash. 

Times of Appearance.—This but- 
terfly appears on the wing in July, and the 


eggs remain on the oak twigs over the win- | 


ter, hatching in May; the larva is full grown 
in June. 

Habitat.— Woody places all over Brit- 
distributed over 


ain, and equally well 


Europe, but not extending further. 

Variation.—Only one form is named, 
Bellus, Gerh., which I do not know. 
Abnormal forms are very rare. Mr. S, 
Stevens has a specimen with the male 
colour on one side, and female on the other. 
A specimen with a wedge-shaped orange 
spot on the forewings is recorded by Mr: 
Norgate, of Sparham, at page 69 of the 
Entomologist for 1874. This reminds one 
of Betula, q.v. . 

W-ALBUM, Kn. PI. 18, Fig. 3. 
The Black Hairstreak. 

““W-AxsBum, Kn., W-Al’‘bum, on account 

of the white on the underwings.’”’—A.L. 


Imago.—PI. 18, Fig. 3. Dark brown, 
with one orange spot at the anal angle of the 
hind wing, often very indistinct. Under- 
side ashy brown, with a row of orange 
lunules at the hind margin, most distinct at 
anal angle. A white line crosses both wings, 


each. 


Larva.—Pale bright green, with a 
depression on the back of a brownish colour. 
The segments overlap, and the ridges at the 
edge of this dorsal depression are pale 
yellow. Onthe sides of each segment are 
two pale yellowish lines. Head dark brown 
and retractile, the sides project over and 
The whole 
surface is covered with soft delicate hairs. 


hide the prolegs and claspers. 


Pupa.—Short and stumpy, attached by 
the tail and bya belt of silk round the 
middle. 

Food Plants.—Elm appears to be the 
natural food of the larva, but it is also 
found on the Wych Elm, and will eat 
Blackthorn. 

Times of Appearance.—The butter- 
fly appears at the end of June or in July, 
and continues on the wing until August. 
The egg is laid on the elm twigs in July or 


| August, and remains in that state till spring, 


hatching about May. The larva is full fed 
in June, and remains about a fortnight in 
pupa. 

Habitat.—Parks, woods, and lanes. 
Not of general distribution in England, 
though occuring in many places. It is not 
found in the more Northern counties, nor 
so far asI know, in Scotland or Ireland. 
It is found in Central and Southern Europe, 
in Northern and Eastern Asia and Asia 
Minor. 

Variation.—Not a variable insect, and 
no form of it is named, while aberrations 
are exceedingly rare. A very beautiful 
specimen is figured in Newman’s Butter- 
flies, and also in Mosley’s ‘ Illustrations.”’ 
It has the hair-streak represented by a 
white band, broadest at the costa, and 
tapering to a fine line about the middle of 
each wing. It was taken in Old Hall Wood, 
near Ipswich, in 1859 or 1860, and is now in 
Mr. Sidney Webbs collection. 
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FIELD CLUBS. 
, /HILE we were thinking over the 
rules we should suggest for the 
proposed Field Clubs we received the 
following :— 

To the Editors of the “Young Naturalist.” 
I propose that the following be some of the 
rules of ‘The Young Naturalist Field Clubs.” 

1. “That it shall be called 'THz Younc 
NATURALIST FIELD CLUB.’ 

2. That its object shall be the furthering 
of the study of natural history among young 
people, investigating the natural history of 
the neighbourhood, keeping a calendar of 
the earliest dates of flowering of plants, 
when insects are first on the wing, &c., &c. 

3. That some naturalist be asked to 
become the president, and that a secretary 
be chosen from among the members. 

4. That the age be restricted from seven 
to eighteen years of age. 

5. That Field Meetings be held at least 
once a month during November, December, 
January, and February; twice during 
March, April, May, September, and Octo- 
ber; and three times during June, July, and 
August. The meetings may be increased in 
number if the members desire. 

6. That the entrance fee be sixpence. 

7. That oncea year a room be hired and 
an exhibition of the collections be made to 
friends. 

8. That papers, essays, &c., on natural 
history, be read by the members at the field 
meetings. 

9. That the secretary keep a list of 


members’ names and addresses, minutes of 
the meetings, calendar, &c. 

10. That the Young Naturalist be the 
organ of the society. 
Note to the Editors. 

I suggest you publish a member's card at 
about 14. each, and that if arrangements 
can becompleted by the rst Nov., you receive 
names of clubs and members for publication 
in the Young Naturalist as they come in. 
For example :— 

Branch 1, Blandford. 
W. Brown, 
E. Jones. 
J. Robinson, &c., &c. 
Branch 2, Great Marlow. 
W. Smith, &c., &c. 
I will get a branch up at Great Marlow as 
soon as the arrangements are complete.— 
Yours truly, A. Davis, High Street, Great 
Marlow, Bucks. 


So far our correspondent to whom we 
are much obliged. Probably these rules 
may answer better than the more elabo- 
rate ones we were thinking of. The 
only point which we take exception is 
the age. We would suggest twelve as 
being a more suitable age to begin it, 
and we do not know there will be any 
advantage in fixing eighteen as the 
limit in the other direction. Ifa club 
of fine intelligent young people got 
together why need they leave it at 
eighteen or any age. Rather, we think, 
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let another Club be formed for younger 
members, or let them have a juvenile 
branch after so many years. 

Mr. Davis proposes an entrance: fee 
of sixpence, but no further subscription. 
In our article on the subject (p. 305) 
we- suggested that course, but we are 
now inclined to think that a small sub- 
scription, say of 1d. or 2d. per month, 
would perhaps keep the members better 
together, and these funds could be used 
for any purpose of the club that the 
members could not individually afford, 


books, cabinets, or even as. we isaid| 


before, for some special excursion. © “ 


With reference to these and other 
points, we do not know there is any 
special advantage to be gained in having, 


the rules for the Clubs exactly the same 
Let the objects be the 
same, the objects to be attained the same, 
and the age, subscription, &c., may be 
left to the discretion of the members. 
Might we suggest an additional rule, 
that an account of the proceedings of 
the Club shall be sent to the “ Young 
Naturalist” at least every three months. 

We will be pleased to hear from other 
readers their views and opinions, and so 
far as we can aid the proposed Clubs 
we shall be only too glad to do so. 
The new volume of the ‘ Young Natu- 
ralist commences on November 5th, and 
we will arrange to appropriate a portion 
of our paper for the particulars of any 
Clubs formed by them. We would 
advise that in sending us names, &c., 
the secretary be mentioned and his 


postal address given, so that others may 
communicate with him when desired. 


in every place. 


‘Adonis, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. LL. Mostey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPLicaTES.—Edusa, Galathea, Atalanta, 
Corydon, Cardamines, Faniva, Io, Euphrosyne, 
Phleas, Megeva, Pamphilus, Quercus, 6-c., ex- 
change for moths, &c.—JoHN EGGLESTON, 
8, Park Place, West Sunderland. 


DupLicaTES.—Good Tritici, Lineolata (a 


few), Variegana, &c. DESIDERATA.—Good 


specimens only of Euphrosyne, Hyperanthus, 
Corydon, Alsus, Argiolus, Sylvanus, 
Linea, and Alveolus, to renew my series.— 
C. H. H. Waker, 180, Falkner Street, 
Liverpool. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 
-EnnoMos AUTUMNARIA—ALNIARIA. — I 
quite endorse Mr. Gregson’s caution, pub- 
lished in No. 98 of the Young Naturalist, as 
to the necessity of care being used before 
introducing so rare an insect as E. autumnaria 
into our English cabinets; asit isa well- 
known fact that many of the species 
have been bred this season from Foreign 
eggs. | 

But for the genuineness of the origin of 
the 36 ova I received from Mr. Harbour, of 
Deal (and from which I have this season 
bred 32 imagines), I can vouch for them in 
fullest confidence as being the offspring of a 
female Moth, taken at light at Deal, in the 
Autumn of 1879. Mr. Gregson’s proverbial 
courtesy and modesty will hardly permit him 
to doubt my jealous desive, equally with his 
own, for striving to uphold the purity of our 
English collections.—W. H. TUGWELL 3, 
Lewisham Road, Greenwich, S.E. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONID. 


Arranged according to the Rey. T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 
logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


PART I. 
(Continued from page 308.) 


CryPTus.— 
lugqubris. 
analis. 
rufiwentris. 
signatorius. Bred from an old bramble 
stem, 6th May, 1878. 
MESOSTENUS.— 
obnoxius. Bred from Zygena filipendule 
cocoons, in whicn they remain during 
winter, and emerge from the middle to 
the end of June (19th June to the 3rd 
July, 1879.) 
HEMITELES.— 
tenebricosus, 
June, 1880. 


Taken at Plymbridge, 5th 


similis. 
formosus. Bred from spiders eggs (agelena 
brunnea), 14th July, 1878. 
cingulator. 
AGROTHERENTES.— 
hopei. 
HEMINACLIUS,— 
Sasciatus. 
(To be continued.) 


“WHEN we first went to look at our new 
home at Nazareth, a Morpho Menelaus, one of 
the most beautiful kinds, was seen flapping 
its huge wings, like a bird, along the veran- 
dah. This species, however, although much 
admired, looks dull in colour by the side of 
its congener, the Morpho Rhetenor, whose 
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wings, on the upper face, are of quite a 
dazzling lustre. Rhetenor usually prefers the 
broad sunny roads in the forest, and is an 
almost unattainable prize, on account of its 
lofty flight; for it rarely descends nearer 
the ground than about twenty feet. When 
it comes sailing along, it occasionally flaps 
its wings, and then the blue surface flashes 
in the sunlight, so that it is visible a quarter 
of a mile off. There is another species of 
this genus, of a satiny-white hue, the Morpho 
Eugenia. This is equally difficult to obtain ; 
the male only has the satiny Instre, the 
female being of a pale lavender colour.”’— 
BaTEs ‘ Naturalist, on the River Amazon.” 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SEA- 
SON IN THE LIVERPOOL 
DISTRICT. 

By Dr. ELLIs. 


A few extracts from my journal for 1881 
may prove of interest to some of the readers 
of the Young Naturalist as a contribution to 
the subject of the abundance or scarcity of 
insects during this year. So far as I can 
judge, the season has been one of great 
abundance of some species, as P. rape and 
L. napi, N. zonaria (imagines and larva), 
Lihodaria sanguinalis, Lubolia lineolata, &c. 

February z2oth. #H. leucophearia very 
abundant in Eastham Wood, three of the 
specimens captured being the dark form 
in the ‘illustrations of the varieties of 
Lepidoptera.” 

March 13th. Aphodius conspwrcatus and 
A prodromus in swarms on the Wallasey 
Sandhills. 

April 15th (Good Friday). Nyssia zonaria 
in swarms everywhere on the sandhills. In 
addition to the Apivdii mentioned March 
13th, A. inquinatus was in profusion all 
over the sandhills. Larve of Bombyx rubi 
have been very abundant. 
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May 3rd. Bembidiwm pallidipenne more 
abundant at Crosby than I have ever before 
seen it. (It remained out until July.) 

May tioth. Larve of O fascelina at 
Crosby, on the Sallows. 

May 23rd. Pieris rape and P napi in 
great profusion by the roadside near Spital 
and Bromborough. TZ. tages was swarming 
on the railway bank near the latter station. 

May 25th. ‘‘ Whites’’ quite as abundant 
at Liscard as on May 23rd at Spital. 

May 28th. 
year for white butterflies.’’ 


“T have never seen such a 
At Eastham, 
to-day, P. rape and P. napiswarmed. Haw- 
thorn just coming into bloom ! 

June 2nd. Obtained several species of 
Anaspis and <Anthonomus, the former in 
great abundance by beating hawthorn 
blossom. Micropteryx calthella swarming 
in buttercup flowers at Bromborough. 

June 15. Larve of Hibernia, &c., very 
abundant on the oaks at Eastham. 

June zoth. Larvz of Agrotis precox have 
been taken very abundantly by some of the 
young collectors about Crosby. 

“One of 


the best nights I ever spent at sugar.” 


June 21st. Sugar at Wallasey. 
About thirty species of Noctua were seen or 
taken, among which, X. rurea (and var. 
combusta), Lewcanea comma, A. exclamationis, 
EE. lucipara, H. oleracea, N. plecta, and T. 
pronuba were in swarms. 

June 28th. Dyschirii very abundant on 
the Crosby shore, three species along with 
Bledius arenarws in profusion. 

July 14th. Lycena @gon in swarms on 
Bidston Hill, along with #. palwmbaria in 
still greater abundance. 

During several evenings sugaring I have 
found 2. pronuba and X. polyodon very com- 
mon, but not more than usually so 

July 22nd. Cocoons of ZL. filivendule 
were excessively abundant all over the 
Crosby sandhills. I collected a large num- 
ber in a very short time, but did not obtain 
any striking varieties. 
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I have remarked that the larve of A. caja 
have not been so abundant as usual this. I 
have seen only one specimen of Plusia gamma 
although I have not been out much lately. 
Vanessa urtice has been quite as common 
as usual in our parks, &c., and ‘‘ Bembids”’ 
have occurred on our shores in great abun- 
dance, especially the long-lost (to our district) 
Bembidium lunatum, which has been turned 
up by Mr. Smedley at Hightown and by 
myself at Aigburth, in profusion in both 
localities—101, Everton Road, Liverpool, 
September 13th, 1881. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson ; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mostey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


PRUNI,, Linn. Pls as. ekig ae 
The Davk Hair-stveak. 


‘‘Prouni, L., Pru’ni, feeds on the Black- 
thorn (Prunus spinosa.)'’—A.L. 


Imago.— Pl. 18., Fig. 4. Dark brown, 
with a row of orange lunules at the hind 
margin of the hind wing, most distinct at 
the anal angle. Sometimes a trace of these 
may be seen on the fore wing. Underside 
greyish brown, with an orange band at the 
hind margin, most distinct at the hind wing, 
where it has a row of black lunules on the 
outside, a row of black spots in silvery-blue 
lunules on the inside, and a silvery-blue 
line outside the black lunules. Hair streak 
silvery-blue, across both wings, bending 
round the hind margin of the hind wing. 


Larva.—I do not know the larva at all, 
but is is described as of the usual shape, 
dorsal depression rather shallow, colour 
green, with yellowish lines. 


Pupa.— Probably like others of the 
genus, short, smooth and stumpy, rather 
like those of the genius. 
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Food Plants.— Blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa.) Kirby adds “ oak and other trees.”’ 


Times of Appearance.—The Butter- 
fly appears on the wing in June, and con- 
tinues out till July. The egg is laid on the 
Blackthorn, but does not hatch till spring. 
The larva is full fed by the end of May, 
This species was not known as British 
till 1828. 

Habitat.—Woods. In this country it 
is confined to very few counties. Derby- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Monmouthshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Suffolk. Why its 
range should be so restricted does not seem 
easy to understand, as the larva feeds on so 
common a plant. Abroad it is found in 
Central Europe, France, Italy, and Scandi- 
navia, Dalmatia and the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Western Siberia. 

Variation.—Beyond the slight vari- 
ation, already named, in the orange mark- 
ings on the wing, I have heard of no 
departures from the type in this species, 
and there are no named varieties. 


BETULA2, Linn. PI. 18., Fig. 5. 

“ BuTuLa, L., Bet’'ule, feeds on the Birch 
(Betula alba).""—A.L. 

Imago.—Pl. 18, Fig. 5. Male, dark 
glossy brown, with a black dash at the disc, 
and a faint yellowish patch before it. One 
or two orange lunules at the anal angle. 
Underside, yellowish brown, the disc streak 
quite distinct, a silvery line, with dark 
border inside, across the fore wing; at the 
costa there is a reddish brown wedge-shaped 
mark, one side of which joins the hair-streak. 
There are two similar silvery lines to the 
hind wing, the inner one only crossing about 
halfway, and forming the inner edge of a 
larger wedge-shaped reddish patch. Hind 
margin coppery red. The female resembles 
the male, except that it has a larger orange 
red band, beginning near the costa, and 
extending nearly to the anal angle of the 
fore wing. 
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Larva.—The dorsal depression very 
inconspicuous, the overlapping segments 
forming almost a ridge, distinctly divided at 
ateach. Colour bright apple green, with 
pale yellow lines and two rows of oblique 
Spiracles 
whitish. Head brown and retractile. 


streaks of the same colour. 


Pupa.—Of the usual form. Short, stout, 
clear red brown in colour. Owen Wilson 
Says they are suspended, but he does not 
say whether they also have the silken band 
round the middle. Newman's larva changed 
on the bottom of the breeding cage. I 
should be giad to hear the experience of 
those who have reared it freely. 


Food Plant.—The larva feeds on the 
Birch (Betula alba), as its name implies, It 
also eats Blackthorn (Prunus spinosa) and 
other trees. Newman speaks of it as though 
Blackthorn were its only food, but that is 
not correct. 

Times of Appearance.—This butter- 
fly is later on the wing than any other of the 
genus. The earliest specimens emerge in 
July, and they continue to appear for some 
time, remaining out till September or even 
October. The eggs are attached to the 
twigs of the food plant, and do not hatch 
till Spring. The larva may be found in May 
or June, and they remain about three weeks 
in pupa. 

Habitat.—This insect is widely dis- 
tributed in England, except in the North- 
Eastern portion, not occurring in Yorkshire, 
Durham,nor Northumberland. It is recorded 
for Cumberland on the strength of a speci- 
men seen in Baum Wood, near Carlisle, by 
Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson. Scotland appears to 
be entirely without the species, though it is 
common in some parts of Ireland. It has 
not a very wide range on the Continent, 
occuring in Central Europe, and the South- 
ern portion of Russia. It extends to the 
Southern portions of Siberia and the Valley 
of the Amoor. 
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Variation.—Like others of the genus, 
Betule is remarkably constant to the type. 
One variety only is figured in Mosley’s 
Illustrations, from a specimen in the cabinet 
of Mr. Bond, and which that gentlemen 
thinks may be a hybrid between the present 
species and Quercus. One form is named 
in Kirby’s catalogue, Spinose, Gerh., but I 
know nothing of it. 

Note.—Kirby places this species and 
Quercus under the Genus ZEPHyRUS, Dalm. 
—Dipsar, West. But Westwood and E. 
Doubleday, who defined this genus, did not 
include them in it, but in Thecla, pointing 
out, however, certain slight differences in 
these two species. AsI do not presume to 
decide disputed points, I place both species 
when I find them in our English lists, 
though it is probable they will eventually 
be removed from it. 


Family V., Hesperiide, Lea. 

‘‘ HESPERIID, Lea., Hesperiidae, the family 
of which the genus Hesperia is the type. 

AsI have already spoken twice on the 
position of this family (See Vol. I. p. 
Vol. II. p. 238), I need not now enlarge upon 
it. The H&spPERIIDHZ are a large group 
numbering over fifty genera,and perhaps more 
than fifteen hundred species. Considerably 
more than half of them are natives of 
Tropical America. The Butterflies always 
have four branches to the precostal vein of 
the fore wings. The legs are all perfect in 
both sexes, and the middle pair have ‘a 
pair of spurs in the middle of the hind 
tibiz, which are not found in any other 
butterflies.’’ They fly in the hottest sun- 
shine, and from their peculiar jerking flight 
The 
pupa is always suspended by the tail, and 
has a silk band round the middle; but it 


differs from other Butterfly pupe by being 


have well been called “skippers.” 


generally concealed in a rolled up leaf, after 
the manner of many Heterocera. The larvais 
rather long, cylindrical, not spiny, has a 
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large head and generally conceals itself in 
rolled up leaves. In many of their habits 
and charactistics they are more closely allied 
with the Hetevocera or Moths than any 


other group; and whatever other difference 


there may have been in arrangement I 
believe all writers have agreed in placing 
the ‘‘ Skippers ”’ last. 

Three genera are represented in Britain, 
which may be thus recognised. 

I.—Black, with white spots. 
SYRICTHUS. 

II,—Greyish brown, with darker spots. 
Genus II.—NISONIADES. 

III.—Yellowish brown, with darker mark- 
ings. 


Genus J.— 


Genus II1].—HESPERIA. 

These genera have had various names 
given to them, but I use those most adopted 
in this country. 


Genus I., Syrichthus, Bdv. 
This genus which is called THyMELE by 
Stainton and HeEspEria by Kirby contains 
over sixty species, of which all that I know 
About fifteen 
of them are European, but only one British. 


are black with white spots. 


MALVZ, Linn., 
ALVEOLUS, Hub. 
The Grizzled Skipper. 


Vp. 26, fig. 2. 


“ALVEULUS, Hub., Alveolus, a chess-board, 
‘the image being biackish, chequered with 
somewhat square, 
(Sta.)”—A.L, 


Imago.—Pl. 26, fig. 2. Greenish black, 


creamy-white spots,’ 


with a number of rather square white spots. 


Larva.—Pale green with faintly darker 
lines ; head dark brown. 


Pupa.—‘ Dull white 
block.” —Newman. 

Food Plants.—Bramble and rasp- 
bery (Rubus fruticosus and ideus). 


spottted with 


Times of Appearance.—The but- 
terfly appears about the end of May and 
continues until June. The larve emerge by 
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the end of the month, and are full fed in | nation. Linnzus probably chose this name 


September. They remain in pupa over the 
winter. 

Habitat.—Abundantly distributed in 
England and Scotland, but I have not heard 
of its occurrence in Ireland. It is to be 
found all over Europe, in Asia Minor, &c. 

Variation.—A well-known variation 
having the spots confluent is figured in 
Newman, and called Lavatere, Haw. A still 
more extreme form of this variety is figured 
in Mosiey’s illustrations, from a specimen 
in the collection of Mr. Howard Vaughan, 
and called Taras, Meig. I believe these 
names both represent the same form, which 
Kirby calls Fritillum, W.V. Melotis, Dup., 
occurring in Syria, is larger, and has the 
hind wings all white on the underside. 

Note.—This species is now called 
Malve, Linn., by writers, and this name 
should be adopted as it dates from 1761 and 
Hubner’s name of Alveolus only from 1798. 
Indeed a British author, Lewin, used the 
name Malve as early as 1795. 


NISONIADES, Hub., 1816. 
THANOS, Bdv., 1832. 
“THANAOS, Bdv., Than’os, perhaps a 


typograpical error for Thanatos, Death. If 
this be so, the name must have been in 
allusion to the dark colour of the species.”’ 
—A.L. 

A genus of about 50 species, of which but 
two occur in Europe, and only one in 
Britain. They are mostly brown in colour, 
“with ashy coloured undulating bars.” 
The males have the costal margin of the 
fore wings double, or folded, the inside of 
the fold being covered with fine downy 
hairs, as in the last genus, from which they 
may be distinguished by the fringe of 
NISONIADEs not being spotted. 


TAGES, Linn. PI. 26, Fig. 3. 
The Dingy Skipper. 
“TaGEs, L., Ta'ges, a son of Genius, who 
first taught the Etruscans the art of divi- 


for one the Ruricole, because the story is 
told of Tages being found by a rustic, while 
ploughing.” —A.L. 


Imago.—PI. 26, Fig. 3. Dull brown, 
with grey “ undulating bars."’ A row of pale 
dots at the hind margin. 


Larva —« Pale green, two yellow lines 
on each side, and a row of black spots above 
each "' Duponchel, quoted by Stainton. 


Pupa.— Smooth, without angles, the 
thoracic segments being swollen and of a 
dark green colour; the body is tinged with 
rosy red; it is conical and pointed.”— 


Newman. 


Food Plant.—Birds foot trefoil (Lotus 
corniculatus.) 


Times of Appearance.—The Butter- 
fly emerges in May, and it continues on the 
wing till June is wellin. The eggs are laid 
on the food, and as soon as the larva appears 
it conceals itself by drawing the leaves 
together. Inthe South of England, a second 
brood emerges in August or September, and 
the larva lives over the winter ; but there is 
but one brood further North, and it passes 
that season in the pupa state. 


Habitat.—Common all over England 
and Scotland, except in the Northern parts. 
It isto be found on dry barks, railway sides, 
lanes, &c. It occursall over Europe, except 
the Polar regions, Northera and Western 
Asia, and Asia Minor. 


Variation.—lI have never seen a well- 
marked aberration of this species. The 
grey markings on the wings are sometimes 
more clearly defined then on others. Two 
forms are named, viz.— Unicolor, Frr., 
which, as its name implies is unicolourous 
on the upper side. This form occurs in 
Greece and Western Asia. The other is 
called Cervantes, Grael. It is larger and 


obscurely marked, and is found in Andalusia. 
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MARIA SIBILLA MERIAN. 

E have, on one or two occasions, 
been asked to give brief bio- 
graphical notices of persons who have 
taken an interest in the pursuit and 
study of natural history, so we begin by 
a short memorandum of the above- 
named lady. We do not select her 
because we can find no worthier person- 
We might 
even in our own town find men still 


age in our own country. 


living who have devoted a life most 
assiduously to the love of nature, and 
whose career is well worth chronicling 
in the pages of history; but we select 
Madame Merian because we believe she 
was one of the first ladies to entertain 
a practical taste for the objects of nature, 
and one of our strongest desires is to 
encourage a like taste among the present 
young members of her sex. 

She was born at Frankford in the 
year 1647. Her ancestors had for some 
generations been distinguished in works 
of art. Her father excelled in aquafortis 
engraving, and produced many volumes 
illustrated with beautiful plates. His 
daughter inherited the same tastes, and 
very soon excelled in drawing and 
painting. She was indebted to her elder 
brother, and after her father’s death to 
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a stepfather, for tuition, the latter 
placing her under a master where she 
seems to have excelled in miniature 
portrait painting. She also devoted 
much of her time to painting flowers 
and insects, and soon began to show a 
decided preference for this kind of work, 
collecting and preserving specimens for 
that purpose. 

At eighteen she was married to a 


| John Andrew Graf, of Nuremburg. His 


conduct appears, however, to have been 
of a questionable character, and they 
separated soon after, she preserving her 
maiden name. Besides painting with 
the pencil she painted with the needle, 
executing pieces of embroidery which 
were greatly admired. Her zeal in 
painting insects was her highest joy, 
and she devoted herself to it with a 
willing heart and an able hand. She 
again rejoined her husband, and in 1684 
returned to Frankford. They did not 
stay together long, for she and her two 
daughters left him in order to join a 
religious sect. The love of nature seems, 
however, to have been greater than her 
devotion to the sect, for she lost no 
opportunity of visiting any collections 
of note within easy reach. She visited 
the Amsterdam museums, and was there 
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struck by the grandeur of the rich South 
American butterflies. She determined to 
go toGuiana: and went in 1699, taking 


with her one of her daughters, “ It was | 


a kind of phenomenon,” as Reaumur 
says, ‘‘to see a lady actuated by a love 
for insects so truly heroic as to induce 
her to traverse the seas for the purpose 
The 
results of this journey she published to 


of painting and describing them.” 


the world in a costly volume illustrated 
by sixty beautiful plates executed by 
her own hands of the transformation of 
tropical insects. This was published in 
1705, under the title ‘* Metamorphosis 
Insectorum Surinamensium.” In order 
to make the work more complete, she 


sent her eldest daughter a second time 


to America, where she collected much: 


additional information, and made many 
These Madame 
Merian was preparing for publication 


additional drawings. 


when she was taken ill, and died on the 
13th of January, 1717. 
after, the work was re-published by her 


Two years 


youngest daughter, with twelve addi- 
tional plates. 

Although Madame Merian’s work 
contained very many inaccuracies both 
in text and plates, yet it was looked 
upon as the finest work of the time. 
She was the first to publish the fact 
that the gigantic spiders of tropical 
America were in the habit of catching 
birds; this for a long time was disputed, 
until it has recently been verified by 
Mr. Bates with his own eyes. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. HE. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; orto 8. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 
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‘T.W.K., Camberwell.”—We do not think 
that any “‘ practical joke”’ has been played 
on your nephew. The green markings on 
the hind wings of P. vape you send we 
believe are quite natural, and due to the 
bursting of colour cells: We have seen 

similar markings in P. bvassice; one in 

Mr. C. S. Gregson’s collection, and an- 

other in the possession of a young collector 

at Huddersfield. We have also noticed 
the same effect in species of Callidryas 
from abroad which had been caught by 
natives, and could not have been tampered 
with as you suggest. The others are 

Three of them belong to the 

genus Plusia, one a Notodonta, and two 


foreign. 


geometers. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &e. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS ON THE EasT COAST. 
—On Monday, the 3rd inst., whilst shooting 
on Dovercourt shore, I saw several hooded 
crows coming off the sea, and others again 
on the 5th inst. Mr. F. Kerry informs me 
this is eight days earlier than he observed 
On the 5th inst, I also saw 
three fieldfares and seven redwings.—C. A. 
Marriott, Phoenix Hotel, Dovercourt. 


them last year. 


LESSER BLACKBACKED GuULL.—On Octo, 
ber 3rd, a fine specimen of the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull in mature plumage was shot 
by. Mr. Charles Marriott on the Dovercourt 
beach. This specimen is unique in the 
colouring of its legs, one leg and foot being 
a bright yellow, whilst the other is of a pale 
fresh colour. Can anyone suggest a reason 
for it? Isit likely to be a hybrid between 
the greater and the lesser blackbacked gull ? 


CAPTURES NEAR WICKHAM MARKET, SUF- 
FOLK.— July 7th.—Proboscidalis, Verticalis, 
Urticalis. 

July 8th.—Hypervanthus, larve of Antiqua. 
Thymiaria, H. Urtice. 

July oth.—Faniva, Thymiavia, amaiaria, 
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_L. margiuata, Montanata, Typica, augur, 
Pronuba. 

July r1th.—W. album, Hyperanthus. 

July 12th.—W: album, Hyperanthus, Sylva- 
nus, Tithonus, 

July 13th.—Sambucata. 

July 14th.—Thymiaria. 

July 15th.—Chrysitis, Margaritaria. 

July 16th.—Complanula, Potatovia, Succen- 
turiata, 

July 18th. —Aurifiua. 

July r9th.-—-Aurifiua, Elinguaria, Sambucata. 

July 20th.—Polychloros. 

July 21st.—Io, Pectinitaria. 

July 25th.—Polychloros. 

July 27th.—Polychloros, Atalanta. 

August 2nd.—Polychloros, Agestis. 

August 8th.—Jo. 

August 13th.—Agestis, Megaera, Elinguaria- 
—GeEoRGE A. Harker, 28, Brooke .Road, 
Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 


THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONID. 


nie eA yooueting yeti tout T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 
e, pu y ntomological Society of 
London, 1872. i , 


Part I. 
(Continued from page 343.) 
PEZOMAHUS.— 
zonatus. Bred from Spider's eggs (agelena 
brunmea), taken at Cann Wood. 
procursorius. This is a new British 
species. I bred it last year (1880) from 
a larva, feeding on oak in Cann Wood. 
rufulus. 
HENICOSPILUS,— 
ramidulus. 
OPHION.— 
minutus. This is a new British species: 
captured at Laira. 
(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


By J. E. Rosson; with figures from life by 
S. L. Mos.tey. 


(Assisted by Contributors to the Y.N.) 


PAMPHILA, Fabr. 
HESPERIA, Cur. } 


‘“ Hesperia, Cur., Hes'peria, an ancient 
name for Italy. Cf. Virg. En. I. 530.” 
—A.L. 

I do not know the derivation of the Fab- 
rician name, but there was an Egyptian lady 
called Pamphila, living in the time of Nero, 
who wrote several historical works in Greek. 

PaMPHILA isa large genus, considerably 
over 300 species having been described. 
The colour is generally fulvous, with brown 
or orange markings. They sit, when at rest, 
with only the forewings elevated. The 
following arrangement is according to 
Doubleday, but it is right to say that recent 
writers do not place our five species inthe . 
same genus. Dr. Standinger has Paniscus in » 
the genus CARTEROCEPHALUS, Ld. Kirby, 
places Linea and Actgon in the genus Tuy- 
MELICUS, Hub., and Paniscus in HETEROP- 
TERUS, Durn, for which CARTEROCEPHALUS 
Led. is a synonym. 

The British species may be thus known. 

I.—Dull dark brown: 

A with bright yellow spots, H. Paniscus. 
B ,, indistinct markings, H. Act@on. 
II.—Rich fulvous : 
A Nomarkings. H. Linea. 
B Distinctly paler markings. 
a underside indistinctly spotted. H. 
Sylvanus. 
b underside with distinct white spots. 
H. Comma. 

The male has generally a black or dark 

streak across the wing. . 


PANISCUS, Pl. 26, Fig. 4. 
Chequered Skipper. 
“Paniscus, F., Panis'cus, diminutive of 
Pan, the god of shepherds.” —A.L. rs 
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Imago.—Pl. 26, fig. 4. Very dark | Along the side is a narrow one above, and a 


brown, with a number of bright yellow 
brown spots. 

Larva.—‘ Brown, with two yellow dor- 
sal stripes; head black; second segment 
edged with yellow.’ Duponchel quoted by 
Stainton. 

_ Pupa.—I know of no description. 


Food Plant.—Plantain(Plantago major). 
It rolls up the leaves and changes to a pupa 
inside. 

Times of Appearance.—tThe but- 
terfly is on the wing in June, and I can 
speak with no certainly of its further stages. 
This larva is said to occur in September, 
but whether it is full fed then, or feeds up 
in the spring, I cannot say. 

Habitat.—a very local species in 
England. The following counties are taken 
from Newman :—Hampshire, Huntingdon, 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Oxfordshire, Suffolk. It does 
not occur in either Ireland or Scotland. In 
Europe its range is rather restricted. It 
occurs in Central Europe, in Russia, ex- 
tending to Finland and Siberia. 

Variation.—Except a little difference 
in the size of the paler markings, I have 
seen or heard of no departures from the 
type. 

ACTZON, PI. 28, Fig. 3. 
The Lulworth Skipper. 

‘ AcT#ON, Esp., Actg’on, a hunter, who 
saw Diana bathing, was changed to a stag, 
and pulled down by his own hounds.”--A.L. 


Imago.— Pl. 28. Fig. 3. Dusky brown, 
with a narrow dark hind margin. The male 
has a black line from the centre of the wing, 
nearly to the base of the inner margin. The 
female has a curved row of rather pale 
fulvous spots. 

Larvas—« ‘Pale green, with darker dorsal 
line, edged with a yellowish line on each 
side, and enclosing a paler central line. 


broad one beneath; the two yellow lines 
on the back are prolonged as far as the 
middle of the green head, and run to the 
end of the rounded anal shield, which is 


narrowly edged with yellow, Towards the 


end of June, the larva spins together two 
leaves with a few white silk threads, and 
becomes a slender, agile pupa, the peculi- 
arities of which I had no opportunties of 
observing.’’—Prof. Zeller, in Ent. Intelli- 
gencer, Vcl.x., p. 163, 4. 


Food Plant.—Wood small reed (Cala- 
magvestis epigejos). “It feeds in the evening 
and at night, resting during the day exten- 
ded on the flat surface of a leaf.’’—Prof. 
Zeller, as above. I have a note that it 
sometimes feeds on Avundo pragmites; but 
I have omitted the reference, and cannot 
find it. 

Times of Appearance.—The Butter- 
fly appears on the wing in July and August. 
I expect the larva hybernates small, feeding 
up in Spring. It is full fed towards the end 
of June, and remains about a fortnight in 
pupa. 

Habitat.—In this country Actgon has 
a very limited range, being confined to two 
or three counties, viz., Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Warwickshire. Its English name 
is derived from Lulworth Cove, in Dorset- 
shire, where it was first taken. Abroad it 
has a wide range, being found in Central 
and Southern Europe, in Asia Minor, and 
also in the Mauritius and Canaries. 


Variation.—I have not heard of either 
an abnormal or local variety of this species. 


LINEA, PI. 28, Fig. 2. 


Small Skipper. 

“Linea, W.V., Linea, on account of the 
line on the fore wings.” —A.L. 

Imago.—Pl. 28, fig. 2. Rich fulvons, 

with no markings, except a slender black 

line on the fore wings of the male. 


= Youngs Naturalis,’ Pi. 28. 


Hesperia Comma i 


33 ‘ linea AL 
? Actzon 5 


Ste tale) See # aie Bee bie 
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Larva.—Green, with pale lines; head 
green. 

Pupa.—*Green, a pointed head case, 
and very sharply tapered towards the tail.” 

Food Plants.—Various grasses. 


Times of Appearance.—The butter- 
fly appears on the wing in July; the egg 
is Jaid on the food plant, and the larva 
hybernates quite small, feeding up in the 
spring, and assuming the pupa state in June. 

Habitat.— Generally distributed in 
England, but is most abundant in the south, 
I am not aware that it has occurred in 
either Durham or Northumberland, nor 
that it has been taken in Scotland. Mr. 
Birchall found it in more than one locality 
in Ireland, where it probably only needs to 
be looked for. It is widely spread over 
Europe, reaching Sweden. It is found in 
Asia Minor, Persia, &c., and also in North 
Africa. 

Variation.—Exceedingly constant to 
type. Pale varieties occur, but rarely. A 
male of the pale type is figured in Mosley’s 
“Tilustrations,” and Mr. Bond has the 
same form in both sexes, as have other 
collectors. It should be observed that there 
is no change in the markings in these 
specimens. 

Note.—This species was first described 
by Hufnagel in 1766 by the name of Thaumas, 
which name should be adopted. 


SYLVANUS, PI. 26, fig. s. 
Orange Skipper. 

“‘ SyLvanus, F., Sylva'nus, found in woods.”' 
—A.L. 

Imago.—Pi. 26, fig. 5. Rich fulvous, 
darker at the hind margin. The darker 
shade sometimes spreads further over the 
wing, leaving fulvous spots as in in Comma. 
A dark line across the fore wing in the male. 
Underside paler, with indistinct pale spots. 

Larva.—« Dull green, with darker dor- 
sal line dotted with black; head brown; 
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beneath, on the tenth and eleventh segments, 
are snow-white transverse spots.'’—Zeller 
quoted by Stainton. 


Pupa.—I know of no description. 

Food Plant.—Grasses. Meadow soft 
grass (Holous Janaius), 

Times of Appearance.—This but- 
terfly appears to be double brooded. I have 
no knowledge of it myself, but most of 
writers give May and August as the times 
of its appearance on the wing. Owen Wil- 
son says June, July and August, and it is so 
common a species that there should not be 
a doubt about it, yet Mr. Wilson’s is the 
latest publication on the subject. What is 
the experience of others ? 

Habitat. — Widely distributed, and 
common in England, but scarcer in the 
north. I have never met with it in my 
county, Durham, though I have a specimen 
taken in Crimdon Dene. Castle Eden Dene 
and the neighbourhood of Darlington are 
In Northumberland I believe 
it is unknown. It occurs both in Scotland 
and Ireland. It is found all over Europe 
except the extreme north, and in Western 
and Northern Asia, &c. 


Variation.—This butterfly varies a 
little in hue, and in the extent or clearness 
of the paler markings, but is still very con- 
stant to the type. A fine variety is figured 
in Mosley’s ‘“Illustrations."” It has the 
wings orange yellow, paler towards the 
hind margin, which is dark brown; there 
is also a dark brown spot on the costa near 
the tip. 


also quoted. 


COMMA, PI. 28, fig. 1. 

The Silver Spotted Skipper. 
“Comma, L., Com ma, on account of the 

mark on the fore wings.” —A.L. 

Imago.—Pl. 28, fig. 1. Fulvous very 
much clouded with greenish brown towards 
the hind margin. A wavy row of obscured 
paler spots on both wings. A black streak 
on the fore wings of the male. Underside 
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greenish, hind wing all green, both with 
several squarish white spots similar to 
those above, 

Larva.— Dull green, mixed with red- 
dish; second segment white; two white 
spots near the bottom of the ninth and tenth 
segments,"’--Duponchel, quoted by Stainton. 
Newman, describing Hubner’s figure, says 
the white spots are on the tenth and eleventh 
segments, which is probably correct, as 
Sylvanus has them on the tenth and eleventh. 
He also says it has a black head. 


Pupa.—I know of no description. 


Food Plants.—Bird’s foot trefoil 
(Lotus coyniculatus) and other papillonaceous 
plants. 

Times of Appearance.—The but- 
terfly emerges in July and continues on the 
wing for more than a month. All the au- 
thorities I am able to consult speak of the 
larva as appearing in May or June, but 
whether that means that the winter is 
passed in the egg I cannot say. I would be 
rather inclined to think it hatches in the 
autumn, and the larva hybernates when 
small. 


Habitat. — It is generally found on 
chalk in the southern and eastern counties 
of England. York and Scarbro are quoted 
_as its most northern localities. I am not 
aware that it occurs either in Scotland or 
Ireland. It is found all over Europe, in 
Northern and Western Asia. 


Variation—Like all the Skippers re- 
markably constant to the type. One form 
is named, Catena, Stgr., it has the hind 
wings greenish. Two fine aberrations are 
figured in Mosley’s Illustrations. One from 
the collection of the late Afred Owen, has 
the usual pale spots nearly white. The 
other, which was taken at Newmarket, and 
is in the rich collection of Mr. Bond, hasthe 
spots and markings of the usual hue, but 
the other portions of the wing, which are 
generally darker, are all pale greenish drab. 
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THE EYEBRIGHT, 
(Euphrasia Officinalis.) 
By Mr. J. ©. SOUTTER, Bishop Auckland. 


The cold bleak winds, frosty nights, and 
drenching rains are making sad havoc with 
the flowers; only a few of the summer beau- 
ties are seen to linger in the lap of chill Octo- 
ber. But in old poor pastures, and in open 
grassy moors, especially on clayey soil, the 
little eyebright may yet be found in plenty; 
and although it has been blooming freely all 
the summer, it has still a few of the topmost 
flowers to expand to the warm sunshine of 
a bright autumn day which often follows 
the frosty night, which kills the tenderer 
plants and causes the leaves to drop noise- 
lessly from the trees. At this season, when 
flowers are so scarce, there is little danger 
of mistaking the eyebright for there is 
nothing else like itin bloom. From a slen- 
der white root a single, black, wiry stem 
ascends about six or nine inches in length, 
often very much branched at the base, 
giving it a pyramidal outline, and bearing a 
great profusion of white purple-veined 
blossoms. In stature it is exceedingly vari- 
able, in open exposed places scarcely rising 
an inch above the surface, producing perhaps 
a solitary flower, whilst. in shade or amongst 
long grass it becomes very slender and 
scarcely if at all branched, with few flowers, 
when it is E. gracilis of botanists. But it is 
most commonly found in the much branched 
state like a miniature fir-tree, and bearing 
often from fifty to eighty flowers. In all 
circumstances it preserves it rigid, erect 
habit of growth. It belongs to the natural 
order SCROPHULARIACEZ2, which includes 
the foxglove and snapdragon, and its flowers 
have the characters of the order. The 
calyx is four cleft, the corolla is tabular and 
two-lipped, the upper lip being two-lobed 
and the lower lip three-lobed. The stamens 
are four, in two pairs, two long and two 
short, they lie along the upper part of the 
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corolla, the slender style coming through 
between and overtopping them. The anthers, 
especially the two lower ones, are furnished 
with a peculiar appendage—a sort of spur 
which projects downwards iuto the tube of 
the corolla—so that an insect visiting the 
flower in endeavouring to reach the nectar 
must necessarily brush against the anther 
and dislodge the pollen, which dusting its 
body is thus carried to another blossom. 
As this plant is an annual, it is entirely 
dependent upon the production of seeds for 
the perpetuation of the species, and this is 
greatly favoured by the intercrossing of 
flowers producing a more robust progeny. 
A similar iliustration of the wonderful 
correlation of plants and insects is furnished 
by a closely allied common plant, the red 
Bartsia (Bartsia odontites). This is also an 
autumn bloomer, and is often very abundant 
in poor grass and cornfields, preferring a 
stiff clay soil which is undrained and thus 
retentive of moisture. It is frequently met 
with about farm-yards and roadsides, parti- 
cularly where the soil has been recently 
disturbed. 
bright in general habitat although taller and 
stouter in all its parts, and the ends of the 
branches curve outwards in a singularly 
graceful Prince of Wales's feather fashion. 
Its flowers have the tube of the corolla 
longer than the eyebright, and the nectar 
can only be efficiently reached by humble- 
bees, whilst the four anthers are so inter- 
locked by projecting hairs that each visit of 
a bee must dislocate the whole, bringing a 
shower over the insect’s body, and thus 
ensuring the dispersion of the pollen. Still 
close and minute observers have stated that 
this plant is not yet fully adapted to sur- 
rounding circumstances, as bees have been 
seen to insert their proboscis above the 
stamens, and thus to rob the nectar without 
aiding to fertilize the flower. But, notwith- 
standing the high character of bees for 
ingenuity and industry, they are prone to 


It closely resembles the eye- 
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such nefarious pranks, for they have been 
repeatedly observed to gnaw a hole at the 
base of the corolla of common red clover 
and thus obtain easy and surreptitious 
access to the nectar instead of sucking it 
through the tube in a legitimate manner. 
To return to our eyebright, its common 
English name betokens the high repute in 
which it was formerly held for an eyewash 
and which it still retains in popular practice, 
for few of our native plants have so wide- 
spread a reputation in rustic medicine. An 
old legend has it that the linnet used it to 
clear its eyesight, hence a local name for it 
is ‘ bonnie burd eyne.”’ Although the name 
of eyebright has been appropriated by cer- 
tain poets, and as a popular name in some 
districts to the brilliant blue flowers of the 
germander speedwell (Veronica chamedrys). 
This is the true euphrasy of Milton, where 
in the XI. Book of Paradise Lost,-he makes 
the angel Michael with wondrous potency 
purge the eyes of Adam. 
* But to nobler sights, 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed, 

Which that false frnit—that promised clearer sight 

Had bred; then purged with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see; 

And from the well of life three drops instilled ; 

So deep the power of these ingredients pierced, 

Even to the inmost seat of mental sight, 


That Adam, now enforced to close his eyes, 
Sinks down, and all his spirits become entranced.” 


The name Euphrasia is a corruption of 
Euphrosyne, the goddess of mirth, for which 
see Milton's L’Allegro. By some this is 
supposed to refer to the gaiety or beauty of 
its flowers; by others to its clearing or 
purifying powers, thus dispelling the morbid 
cures of melancholy. But however pleasing 
this humble little wild blossom may be to 
the ardent botanist or enthusiastic admirer 
of nature's loveliness, it does not find much 
favour with the farmer, for it is shrewdly 
suspected of being partially parasitical upon 
the roots of grasses and hence injurious to 
the crop. It is often gregrarious, and may 
be seen forming dense compact patches in 
old pastures, but it is rarely if ever seen on 
rich soils or highly cultivated tracts. 
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CURIOUS BIRDS’ NESTS. 


N plates 27 and 29 we presented 
to our readers several forms of the 
) Plate 
| 27 represents the ‘“‘bower” of the 
| Bower bird. This remarkable bird is 
a native of Australia. 


homes of our feathered friends. 


There are several 
| species, but the one figured has the 
| male of a very dark glossy purple, 
| almost black, while the female is drab 
| or greenish, barred and marked with 
| darker colour. The bower is formed by 
| first making a flat platform of slender 
| twigs, and then inserting others with 
their thick ends into it, in two rows, 
| meeting over the top, in the form shown 
| in the plate. Both entrances to this 
bower are decorated with bits of ribbon, 
buttons, shells, or any other shining 
This 


is not a true nest, in fact serves no 


material the bird can get hold of. 


purpose of a nest, but is used entirely 
as a place of amusement, the birds—not 
only those that have built it, but others 
of the same species—running through, 
chasing each other, and sporting all 
day long. Very few, if any other, ex- 
amples occur of animals erecting a 
structure simply for amusement. __ 
The other plate (29) represents sev- 
eral forms of pensile nests, chiefly of 


that family of birds called Weaver birds, 
These remarkable structures are truly 
works of art, and are designed by the 
little architects in all probability, in 
order that the offspring may escape the 
dangers of the foes to which they are 
exposed, such as snakes, &c. In many 
instances they are suspended on slender 
twigs overhanging water, and so difficult 
to get at that we seldom see them in 
collections, except one or two of the 
commonest kinds like that in the centre 
of the plate, 
Sparrow. The bottle-shaped nest of 
the Mahali Weaver Bird represented at 


the top of the plate is very curious. It 


belonging to the Bava 


is composed of blades of grass, each 
with the thick end protruding from the 
outside, giving it quite a hedgehog 
The long slender nest is 
It is hung 


appearance. 
that of the Crested Casique. 
by a small portion at the top, and swings 
to-dnd fro with every breath of air. 
Many of the Orioles build . beautiful 
pensile nests: that of the Baltimore 
Oriole is represented on the right hand 
side of the plate, suspended from two 
slender branches. Many other beautiful 
nests might be cited, but if our young 


readers would visit the museums they 


will see many for themselves; and even 
335% | ae eho 
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our own woods produce many that are 
beautiful, the Golden Crested Wrens for 
instance—but these will all be treated 
of and figured in our treatise on British 
Birds, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ali communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrace, West Hartlepool; or to S. L..MostEey —Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


CLOANTHA SOLIDAGINIS AT HARTLEPOOL. 
—Among a lot of insects brought to me to 
name on Saturday, by Mr. Alfred Woods, 
I was surprised to find a fair specimen of 
Cloantha Solidaginis, which he had taken on 
a rail, near the Cemetery, Hartlepool. The 
species is quite new tothe locality, and its 
occurrence is a matter of considerable sur- 
prise to me. There was also a curious 
variety of one of the carpets, M. Subiristata, 
taken on the railway side.--JoHn E. Rogson, 


West Hartlepool. 


LEPAS ANATIFERA.—A log of timber has 
washed ashore here, completely covered 
with the Goose Barnicle (Lepas anatifera.) 
We are so completely out of the currents 
from the main ocean here that I have not 
known this species occur here before, nor 
so far as I could learn have any of the 
fishermen. I have secured a number of 
shells, which I shall be glad to send any 
one on receipt of small tin box and postage. 
—JoHN E. Rosson, West Hartlepool. 


ANECDOTE OF A CHAFFINCH.—Conversing 
a few days since to a friend who has recently 
arrived home from America, he told me an 
interesting story of a pet chaffinch. It 
appears that during the disastrous cyclone 
which did so much damage to shipping in 


the Bay of Biscay about the end of last | 
October (1880) large flocks of birds—inclu- | 
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ding thrushes, blackbirds, linnets and chaf- 
finches—settled on the rigging of my friend’s 
ship when about half way across the bay. 
Several of these birds were caught, but all 
managed to escape except one chaffinch 
which, as the sailors believed him to have 
been blown from the Irish coast, they chris- 
tened ‘‘Paddy.”’ Paddy soon made himself 
at home with the sailors and became very 
tame. The ‘skipper’? had two canaries 
with one of which Paddy became very 
familiar, allowing him in the day-time to 
hop about his (Paddy’s) cage as he pleased, 
but driving him out at night when he 
evidently wanted all the cage to himself. 
He speedily picked up the notes of his 
favourite and sang with such vehemence as 
soonas day broke, that there was no sleeping 
anywhere near him. During this time he 
never seemed to regard the other canary 
but as an intruder, driving him away from 
his cage whenever he came near; but his 
companion either being given away on their 
arrival out, or dying (I forget which), Paddy 
moped for a few days, then ‘“‘made up”’ to his 
old enemy and speedily became great friends. 
Paddy withstood a stormy passage round 
the Horn, and the tropical heat of Iquique, 
and on arriving off Falmouth, on their. 
arrival home, he managed to escape and 
flew ashore, returning to his cage, however, 
at night, and not attempting to escape 
afterwards. This bird, I am informed, is 
now in Liverpool.—JoHn W. ELLIs, 101, 
Everton Road, Liverpool, Sept. 30th, 188r. 


EXCHANGE. 


DupiicaTEs: Nebulosa, Lucipava, Herbida, 
Thallasina, Plecta, Festiva, Ruvea, and var. 
Combusta. DESIDERATA: very numerous. 
F. ELLIs, 32, Swallow Street, Huddersfield. 


Wanted, a specimen of the Old English 
Black Rat, for stufting—S. L. MosLey, 
Beaumont Park, Hudderfield. 
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NATURAL HISTORY DIARY: 
By J. W. Carter. 


September 2nd. Fleabane (Inula dysente- 
rica) in flower. Bingley (E.P.P.B.) 

September 6th. Took Noctua glareosa at 
ragwort flowers, on Blackhills. I had not 
taken it previously, since 1878, in which 
year it was common at ragwort. (E.P.P.B.) 

September 8th. My brother told me he 
saw, but what was more satisfactory, he 
heard a small flock of Fieldfares, whilst 
walking to Bradford. 
month before their average time of arrival, 
but Iam very much mistaken if I did not 
hear the anserine notes of this species, on 
Blackhills, whilst examining the ragwort, 
on the oth instant. (E.P.P.B.) 

A specimen of Aflecta occulta taken at 
sugar, by Mr. Terry. This is the second 
specimen recorded for the district; the 
other was taken in August, 1880, in which 
year it turned up in unusual numbers in 
Yorkshire, and in places where it had not 
been observed for agreat number of years, 
although constantly and practically worked. 
(J.W.C.) 

September 9th. My brother was at Great 
Ormes Head. The only butterflies were 
S. megeva and semele, both of which were in 
the greatest profusion. (E.P.P.B.) 

September roth. X. ferruginea and A. lituva 
at sugar. H. protea at rest on trunks of trees. 
O. dilutata on the wing. 

September 11th. Heard Golden-crested 


I know it is above a 


Wrens on Cottingly moor plantation. They 
appear to be in unusual numbers this year, 
The winter of 1878 and '79 made sad havoc 
amongst this species. Diminutive as it is, 
it must possess considerable recuperative 
powers to appear in such numbers so soon 
after being decimated. (E.P.P.B.) 

September 14th. WN. fulva out on Baildon 
Moor (H.T.S.) This species has since been 
very common, it begins to fly just about 
sunset, 
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Martins and Swallows flying about Wils- 
den. I did not see either species again 
until the 25th, on which date I saw a soli- 
tary Martin. Martins seem to have been 
content with rearing but one brood this 
year; it was not uncommon three or four 
years ago to find their nests containing un- 


fledged young the first week in October. 


(E.P\P.B.) 

September 26th. M. oxyacanthe at sugar. 
(J. Terry.) 

September 28th. E£. cervinaria emerged 
from pupe. (E.P.P.B.) 


September 2gth. 
(J.F.) 


H. defoliavia out, at 
Shipley Glen. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 


THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Mr. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONID2. 


Arranged according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 
logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


Part I. 
(Continued from page 351.) 


SCHIZOLOMA.— 
amicta. Bred from Hupithecia linariata ; 
larva taken at Laira on toad-flax. 
Ex0ocHILUM.— 
circwnflecum. 
ANOMALON.— 
Xanthopus. Captured at Bickleigh Wood, 
29th May, 1878. 
ruficorne. Bred from half-grown larva of 
odonestis potatoria. 
bellicosum. 
clandestinum. Bred from Hemithea thy- 
miaria, 12th July, 1880. 7 
TRICHOMMA.— 
enecator, 


. (To be continued.) 
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PAST AND FUTURE. — 
NOTHER year has rolled away; 
another volume has reached its 
last number, and the editors must again 
bow before their readers, apologize for 
past shortcomings, and make promise 
of better things for the future. We 
think that we may venture to say that 
we have improved in one important 
matter during the past few months. 
The printer’s errors are now so nearly 
eliminated from our pages, that we have 
no longer to blush lest our readers 
should think that we, who advocate the 
use of Latin names and scientific words, 
could not spell even the simplest English. 
We have completed the papers on 
British Butterflies in this volume, and 
we shall be glad indeed if any of the 
unsettled questions relating to this group 
can be solved during the coming season. 
The double-broodedness of V. C. album 
has been satisfactorily proved—thanks 
to the able assistance of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son—and the writer has had the pleasure 
of rearing both broods this year from 
larve she has kindly supplied. It is 
proposed in the next volume to com- 
mence a series of papers on our British 
Heterocera in a similar style to those 
already completed on the Rhopalocera, 
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but we do not intend to take these in 
strict scientific order, but rather to 
write on those whose lives we have 
been enabled to investigate, and with 
the kind assistance of our readers we 
hope not to run short of material. 

Our papers on British birds, their 
nests and eggs, as well as their separate 
publication, has made but slow progress 
during this volume, but we hope to 
proceed with it now as rapidly as proper 
care and full investigation will permit, 
We are pleased to know that those who 
are taking the Hand Book consider it 
the best for the money that has yet been 
offered for sale. The figures of varieties 
of eggs have not been attempted before, 
and we hope when we reach the smaller 
birds, and are able also to figure the 
nests, that the work will be found 
exceedingly useful to egg collectors, 
and those who desire to study bird life 
in its earlier stages. Here, too, we rely 
on our readers’ help (which has already 
been freely rendered) to supply us with, 
the nests we have not yet figured, and 
especially with birds in the down. 

Many of our readers during the past 
year have expressed a little dissatisfac- 


tion with our plates. Those who have 


them coloured have been better pleased 
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apparently, but we are free to admit 
that they have neither been so good as 
we would have liked nor as they should 
‘have been We propose in the third 
volume to go back to the plan with 
which the second volume was begun, 
viz , one plate every month, and eight 
pages of letter-press weekly, of which 
not more than one shall be used for 
advertisments if we can help it, though 
wewill need to take up a little space 
occasionally for ‘‘At Homes’’ and 
similar announcements. The plates we 
promise shall be as good as we can 
make them. 

The interesting Botanical papers by 
Mr. J. P. Soutter will be continued 
from time to time, and we also propose 
to publish a series of articles on Botany 
of an introductory character. It is not 
intended to be a manual of British 
Plants, or anything so elaborate and 
ambitious—in fact, the space at our 
command would not allow us to complete 
such a manual in any reasonable time. 
Our idea is merely to give such a plain 
and simple introduction to the study of 
botany as will make it more easy for a 
young student to master the rudiments 
of the science. 

We are exceedingly desirous to have 
some papers on Coleoptera of a similar 
character to that on page 1384 of vol. i., 
on the Plunger Beetle (Dytiscus margi- 
nals). The ‘Life History” of very 
few beetles has been fully written, and 
we confess our own inability for the 
task. Can any of our readers help us. 

We have the promise of “ Life His- 
tories’ of some of the Jchneumomda, 
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and we shall have pleasure in receiving 
such articles on any species, even on the 
despised Diptera. Why the life of an 
animal should only be supposed to be 
interesting if it belongs an order that is 
largely collected we do not know. In 
our opinion all are equally desirable to 
have known, and if any of our readers 
are inclined to study the more neglected 
orders, we shall have pleasure in finding 
space for their articles. 

To those of our readers who are less 
ambitious we would say, send us your 
notes and observations as you go along; 
never mind whether it has been printed 
before or not. You cannot tell whether 
it has or not, and if it has, its repetition 
will do no harm. We cannot tell 
whether what you have observed is a 
regular occurrence until it has been 
noticed over and over again. 

In conclusion we would ask our 
readers to try and increase our circula- 
tion for us, that we may be able to 
improve its character. Our ambition is 
to add a cover to the weekly number, 
so that an additional page of readable 
matter may be given, and the advertise- , 
ments no longer bound up with the 
book. This we can only do if the 
circulation be considerably increased. 
Kindly help us in this matter also. We 
shall be pleased to send sample numbers 
to any address, or to send parcels to 
any friends who will distribute them. 

Since the above was in type, we have 
been cffered a series of papers on the 
British Ants, from the pen of Mr. G. C. 
Bignell. These will be commenced in an 
early number and continued fortnightly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson, Bellerby 
Terrast, West Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

F. K.—Thanks for your note. The num- 
bering of the pages, not intended for 
binding, was an error not detected till 
you point it out; as we are abandoning 
that issue it will not occur again. 


NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 


P. Poputi 1n OcToBEerR.—On page 75, of 
the present volume, Mr. H. A. Andrews 
suggested that Mr. Gregson was in error 
in stating that P. populi emerged in October. 
On Saturday, the 15th Inst., Mr. A. Woods 
brought mea living P. populi toname, which 
he had just taken, confirming Mr. Gregson’s 
statement.—JoHN E. Rosson, West Hart- 
lepool. 

V. UrtTic& DouBLE-BROODED.—On Octo- 
ber 1st, I found a batch of larve of V.Urtice 
on a bed of Nettles, at Cold Knuckles, near 
Foggy Furze. Brought six home, five of 
which hung up the following day. Four of 


the perfect insects emerged on the 23rd 


Inst., one died in pupa, and the remaining 
larva, a small one, died October 23rd— 
A. Woops, West Hartlepool, October 24th. 


EXCHANGE. 
I have a few insects to give away to any 
who will send box, list of Desiderata and 
stamped label.—R. J. ATTYE, Storrington, 
Sussex. 


ONE PENNY PER MONTH 


NATURALIST. 3638 


Will exchange my Vol. iii. of Midland 
Naturalist (unbound), for Vol. i. of Young 
Naturalist, bound or unbound. Answer in 
next number of Young Naturalist. Each of 
us to send our respective books by post.— 
A. Davis, High Street, Great Marlow. 

I have some broken wings of a very bril- 
liant South American Morpho, and shall be 
glad to senda piece to any microscopist 
who will send stamped envelope.—s. L. 
MosLey, Beaumont Park, Hudderfield. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS 
THE FAUNA OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Mr. G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


(Reprinted by permission of the author from the 
Transactions of the Plymouth Institution and Devon 
and Cornwall Natural History Society, 1881.) 


HYMENOPTERA, ICHNEUMONID2. 
ed according to the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Cata- 


logue, published by the Entomological Society of 
London, 1872. 


Part I. 
(Continued from page 359.) 
PANISCUS.— 
cephalotes. 


testaceus A parasite on Dicranura vinula. 
tarsatus. This isanew British species, 
which I bred from Hupethecia abbreviata. 

CAMPOPLEX.— 

mixtus. 

pugillator. Bred from git temerata. 
CASINARIA.— 

vidua. Bred from Abraxas grossulariata, 

tenniventris. Bred from Hemithea thy- 

(To be continued.) 
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